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PREFATORY MEMOIR. 

After Mr. Steel's death the dedication prefixed 
to the sermons published in this volume was found 
among his papers. He had left no further instruc- 
tions ; but there seems to be no doubt that he 
must have intended to publish some of the ser- 
mons which he had, at various times, preached in 
the chapel of Harrow School. From these a 
selection has accordingly been made, which may 
be taken as fairly representing the maturest stage 
of their author's thought and feeling. It is hoped 
that they may interest those to whom they are 
dedicated, and that they may find a place among 
the memorials of Harrow life. 

The career of a schoolmaster is generally a 
quiet one, and my father-in-law was withal a man 
of a singularly reserved and retiring disposition, 
nor has he left among his papers materials enough 
for a long memoir. Yet the force, sincerity, and 
disinterestedness of his character, no less than the 
powerful grasp and clearness of his understanding, 

left so strong an impression on those who enjoyed 

b 
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the privilege of his intimacy that an injustice 
would be done to his memory were the events of 
his life to be passed over in silence. 

Thomas Henry Steel was born at Berwick- 
upon-Tweed on July 3, 1806. His father was 
Thomas Jordan Steel, a well-to-do burgher of the 
town, who seems to have enjoyed considerable 
popularity, and to have had a great deal of local 
influence. His uncle. Lieutenant Henry Steel of 
the Royal Marines, was killed on board H.M.S. 
" Phoenix," in an action between that ship and the 
French frigate " Ladidon," on August 10, 1805. 
Thomas Jordan Steel was mayor of Berwick for 
the years 18 19, 1821, 1824, and 1826, besides 
having been, at the age of twenty-eight, made 
treasurer to the Corporation, an office which he 
continued to hold till shortly before his death in 
1 841. He married, in 1802, Matilda, daughter 
of Thomas Barlow Higgens, Esq., of Hambledon 
in Hampshire, and widow of Captain Clarke, R.N, 
There were four children of the marriage — William, 
who was drowned as a boy whilst bathing at Ber- 
wick ; Edward, who was in the navy, and died of 
cholera during his first voyage at Saugor Roads, near 
Calcutta ; Helen, who died young ; and Thomas 
Henry, who alone survived to grow to manhood. 
Mrs. Steel had had one son by her former mar- 
riage, Henry Clarke, who took up the study of 
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medicine, but after obtaining his doctor's diploma 
gave up the profession and devoted himself to the 
study of literature. He was a man of considerable 
culture and intellectual power, and was always on 
terms of the most affectionate intimacy with his 
half-brother. He died at Berwick in 1870. 

Thomas Henry Steel was educated under Dr. 
Sleath at St. Paul's School, to which his father had 
obtained a nomination for him through the influ- 
ence of the late Lord Chief Baron, Sir (then Mr.) 
Frederick Pollock. One of his very few surviving 
school friends describes him in those days as 
follows : — 

" My recollections of him at school are of a very 
" quiet, amiable, smallish boy, who was universally 
" liked, though he joined in none of our games, 
" and was rather reserved and self-contained than 
" otherwise. He was, I remember, an object of 
" general envy because, having to go and return 
" between London and Berwick -on -Tweed in a 
" sailing smack, as was the custom in those days, 
" he had always a week's grace in returning after 
" the holidays, and a week's anticipatory leave 
" before the holidays." 

During his school life he had the entree to the 
houses of both Mr. Frederick and Mr. David 
Pollock, and would mostly spend his Sundays at 
one or the other. To the pleasure afforded him 
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by those visits he would often refer in later life ; 
and the friendship with the family was continued 
for many years. 

Of Dr. Sleath and his influence upon the boys 
who came under his care, my father-in-law spoke 
as follows in 1847, at a Pauline dinner in Mercers' 
Hall :— 

" Your late high master was not indeed a man 
" of extraordinary talent, nor of great acquire- 
" ments. He had no brilliant career at the Uni- 
" versity to point to, nor was he eminent as a 
" preacher, an orator, or a scholar. But what he 
" was not himself he could help others to become : 
" if he was not a good scholar himself he could 
" make others good scholars ; and the hope of his 
" approving smile has led many to give both days 
" and nights to laborious learning. He had an 
" undefinable tact about him which gained him an 
" influence over his boys we have often been led 
" to wonder at ourselves. His judgment in the 
" elegancies of language was clear and correct, his 
" taste pure, and his criticism, though neither large 
" nor comprehensive, was yet always nice and 
" accurate ; but his manner^ his manner in the 
" management of boys, was truly the most perfect 
" thing that could be conceived. He could do 
" anything with us. During all the time I was 
" under him, that is, for six years, and while I was 
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" able to form any judgment on the matter, he 
never had occasion, to my recollection, to inflict 
a single punishment in any shape upon the boys 
of the seventh or eighth classes. Such a man 
" was born under a happy star ; and it is no dis- 
" paragement to the abilities of any successor to 
" say that in some respects it would be impossible 
" to rival the late Dr. Sleath." 

Mr. Steel left school in 1826, having obtained 
the Camden Exhibition. 

His father seems to have intended that he 
should go to the Bar, for in the year in which he 
left school (1826) the boy's name was entered at 
the Inner Temple. In the same year he went up 
to Trinity College, Cambridge, and two years later 
(i 828) was elected a scholar of the college.^ 

Out of the voluminous correspondence which 
was being carried on at this time between himself, 
his parents, and his half-brother, I select the fol- 
lowing passage. It is from a letter of Dr. Clarke, 
who was travelling in Germany during the summer 
of 1 829, and who thus describes Goethe, whom he 
had seen at Weimar (June 1829) — 

"We had a ball, and I was presented to 
'* Goethe, the greatest genius of Germany, and the 
" oldest poet in Europe. He is now eighty-two 

^ In this year he became a burgher of Berwick, having taken up 
the freedom of the city. 
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" years old, but as straight and erect in his walk 
" as ever. Unlike most literar}' wonders, his face 
" and person are models of beauty, his features are 
" in perfect symmetry, and his mind is as active 
" as ever. His conversation, for the ten minutes 
" I had the honour of sitting with his Excellency 
" (for such is his title), was on ordinary' subjects, 
" and like that of an ordinary man. His room 
" was empty when we entered, which gave us time 
" to summon up our presence of mind before the 
" great man entered. Books, busts, antique statues, 
" paintings, maps, and plans, lay scattered about 
" the room, indicating the universality of his 
" talents ; he has only one son, and, as is often 
" the case, with not the shadow of his father's 
" talent, a fat, heavy, good-humoured German, 
" ready at all times to smoke a pipe and empty a 
" bowl with a friend, or fall asleep over one of his 
" father's works. The face and forehead of Goethe 
" is marked by strong and numerous lines, partly 
" the effect of age, but also, no doubt, to be 
" ascribed in part to his studious and active life. 
" His manners are more those of a man of the 
" world than an author, and, like all truly great 
" men, he does not make his company feel their 
" littleness in comparison. It was a great favour 
" that I got a sight of him, as he is in the habit of 
" refusing every one, even those who have come 
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" hundreds of miles for the purpose, but a lady 
" who is an intimate acquaintance of his daughter- 
" in-law interested herself for me." 

In the next year (April 1830) Dr. Clarke 
writes to Mr. Steel from Paris : " This place is 
** quiet, though abroad people think they are on 
" the brink of a revolution." He has been to 
Weimar and seen Goethe again, and this time has 
found his conversation less like that of an ordinary 
man : — " I was with the old worthy for half an 
" hour the day before I left ; he was reading a 
" Latin book. . . . We talked of literature. He 
" called our Goldsmith * pure gold.' I asked him 
" if he thought Byron's reputation would last. He 
" said he was a magnificent poet, and would be 
" cherished by people of judgment in all times, 
" but he was like a meteor which, having run its 
" course, disappeared, and would be succeeded by 
" another and another, who would in turns, like 
" him, become the popular idol. He said Walter 
" Scott was the first in that department that had 
" ever appeared. I told him that Byron was re- 
" proached with having stolen from him, * Know'st 
" * thou the land where the cypress and myrtle,' etc. 
" But he said Byron knew nothing of the German, 
" therefore could not have drawn from that spring, 
" but probably from Shelley, who had translated 
" many of his things, and beautifully." 
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To return, however, to Cambridge. In 1830 
Mr. Steel took high double honours, his name 
appearing second in the first class of the classical 
tripos, and twentieth in the list of wranglers. In 
the same year he obtained the second Chancellor's 
medal, and was elected fellow of his college. A 
bitter grief marred the joy of this event. His 
mother had been for some time ailing, and died 
a few days after his election. He had been 
devotedly attached to her, and valued this and all 
success more for her sake than for his own. She 
had heard of the election, but he reached Berwick 
too late to see her alive. 

I have often talked with him about his memo- 
ries of the Cambridge education of that time, and 
have carried away the impression that it must 
have been an excellent equipment for a strong 
mind. According to the regulations then in force, 
a high degree of attainment in mathematics was 
exacted as a condition of candidature for classical 
honours. The system pressed cruelly upon men 
whose only faculty was an aptitude for classical 
scholarship ; but to minds strong enough to bear 
it, it gave a broad basis of training in solid ac- 
quirement, and rational exertion of the faculties 
on worthy objects. This, and not the constant 
writing of exercises either in a dead or a living 
language, is the real basis of culture. M. Renan, 
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perhaps the greatest living master of style in 
Europe, has well said that if you would form 
talent or style in a young man, the last thing you 
should do is to talk to him of style or talent — a 
lesson which educationists in England would do 
well to take to heart 

In the department of classics wide reading was 
encouraged ; the Greek and Latin authors were 
studied throughout, not, as at a later period, in 
pieces. The system of private tuition had not as 
yet developed so far as to supersede the lectures 
of the college tutors and university professors, and 
although men of course read with a view to 
gaining high honours,^ the character and bent of 
their studies was not (so at least I infer) domi- 
nated by the real or supposed exigencies of the 
examination to the same extent as during the 
last quarter of a century. What is perhaps 
equally important is that the spirit of Porson and 
Dobree was still alive at Cambridge, and that the 
leading spirits were under the influence of the great 
philological renaissance which began in Ger- 

^ The competition, in mathematics at least, seems to have been 
sufficiently business-like. One of Mr. Steel's early letters mentions 
a senior wrangler who '* is said only to have lost three hours 
" since he has been up at Cambridge : one during the vacation, 
" when he happened to be too late for a coach by a minute or two, 
'* and he waited on the road for an hour, which was therefore com- 
** pletely lost ; the other two were when he was in a fit." 
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many during the last twenty years of the eight- 
eenth century. The inspiration was still living 
in England which had been given by Wolf, 
Buttmann, Hermann, and Niebuhr. 

The width of classical reading, the decision 
and clearness in matters of interpretation and 
criticism, which I always admired in my father-in- 
law, and which distinguished his learning from 
that of some scholars who have made more name 
in the world, was due, I suppose, in great measure 
to the old Cambridge system. I doubt whether 
there was any classical author the greater part of 
whose works he had not, at one time or another, 
read through. Not that his work was slight or 
superficial. The note-books which he filled when 
an undergraduate testify to the extraordinary care 
and minuteness with which he studied the more 
important authors and subjects. He seems early to 
have formed the habit, which to the end of his life 
and amidst all the pressure of school work he 
never gave up, of making notes and extracts from 
any important books that he was reading. This 
habit gave him at all times a noticeable mastery 
of their contents, and he would often advise 
younger men to do the like. 

Among the tutors at Trinity were Whewell, 
Thirlwall, Peacock, and Greenwood. To have 
studied under such men, nay, even where such 
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men were living, must have been inspiring to any 
one of scholarly taste and aptitude. How far the 
pupil was worthy of his instructors may be inferred 
from a testimonial given him when he was a can- 
didate for the head-mastership of Rugby School, 
in 1842, by Thirlwall, who speaks of the 
" extraordinary depth and accuracy of his ac- 
" quaintance with the classical languages " as 
exciting " the warm admiration of most com- 
^ petent judges."^ 

He does not seem to have been much attached 
to Cambridge, nor did he ever show the least 
inclination to reside permanently or take office 
there. He was indeed devoted to study whenever 
he could get leisure or opportunity, but he seems 
from the first to have wished to go out into active 
life. He must, however, have early given up 
all idea of reading for the Bar, for in a letter to 
his father (April 17, 1831) he says, " I intend 
" residing at Cambridge for some time between 
" two or four years, taking pupils and reading for 
" myself. Then I shall get ordained and take 
" what comes in the shape of a curacy or living." 

I quote from the same letter his description 
of his life at this time : — 

^ He seems to have formed intimate friendships at this time with 
the present Bishops of Lincoln and Bath and Wells, the Deans of 
Ely and Lincoln, the late Mr. Soames, Vicar of Greenwich, Mr. 
Douglas Heath, and Professor Pritchard. 
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" I get up at SIX o'clock every morning 
" (Sundays excepted) and have two pupils before 
" breakfast from half-past six to half-past eight, 
" then three afterwards from nine to twelve. At 
" twelve I go to Airy's lectures for an hour, and 
" have nothing to do with pupils again till the 
" evening from five to seven or half-past You 
" see I have pretty hard work, and scarcely any 
" time for my own reading. But the term only 
" lasts five weeks, and as I shall probably take few 
" or no pupils in the long vacation I thought I 
" might sacrifice my leisure to my interest a little 
" this term. ... I have a great deal to read this 
" summer. I shall consequently stay here all the 
" time."^ 

It would be interesting to know whether he 
was at all influenced by the misgivings which one 
of his friends and brother-fellows of Trinity, Mr. 
W. A. Soames,^ expresses at this time as to the 
future of scholarship in England. Mr. Soames 
thought that the time of the supremacy of classics 
in liberal education had gone by, that the claims 
of modern would entirely override those of ancient 
literature, that the game of the scholar was in 
fact played out, and his career at an end. The 
lapse of fifty years has hardly verified the predic- 

' Among his pupils during the Cambridge years were several who 
afterwards rose to the first rank among modern English scholars. 
^ Afterwards Vicar of Greenwich. 
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tion ; but it must be remembered that these were 
times of troublous outlook to men of culture. 

I may mention here that the letters both of 
Mr. Steel and Dr. Clarke are at this time full of 
politics, local (Berwick) and general. I take the 
following from the letter which I have just 
quoted : — 

" Fowell Buxton, you see, has introduced a 
" motion about the negroes ; but I think his plan 
" to be very wrong and Lord Althorp's to be by 
" no means unexceptionable. But really the 
" present administration does not seem to have 
" too much wisdom ; and with the exception of 
" Shields speech, which was a very brilliant piece 
" of declamation, and I should think Macaulay's, 
" the whole House of Commons did not display 
" any extraordinary talent on the Reform ques- 
" tion.^ There is one amendment which I should 
" wish to make upon the bill and which I should 
" wish to propose to some intelligent member ; 
" perhaps you might mention it to Sir Francis.^ 
" It is this. As the bill is confessedly democrati- 
" cal enough in the eyes of all sensible men, I 
" would wish the Ministers for the time being, 
" say to the number of twelve or fifteen, to be 

^ The allusion is, I suppose, to Macaulay's speech of March 2, 
and Shields of Ma^ch 21. 

* Sir Francis Blake of Twisel Castle, Durham, and one of the 
members for Berwick. 
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" members of Parliament ex officio^ by virtue of 
" their being ministers, as it will almost certainly 
" prove considerably difficult in the reformed 
" Parliament to get a borough for any one who 
" becomes a Minister and thereby vacates his 
" former seat It would likewise give a firmness 
" and stability to the Government, and render 
" them individually independent ; nay, I had 
" thought of allowing them the liberty of ap- 
*' pointing even twenty or thirty members, them- 
" selves to be necessarily of the number. I have 
" not seen the proposal made by any one else, 
" and every one here, when I mentioned it, 
" seemed to think it a good one. Canvass it with 
" some of y6ur friends, will you, and suggest it to 
" the worthy Baronet." 

This attitude, which I suppose would now be 
called that of an enlightened Conservative, Mr. Steel 
maintained for some years ; but, as will be seen, his 
experiences as a country clergyman, coupled with 
his zeal for education, seem ultimately to have 
changed his views into those of a decided Liberal. 
In 1832 he travelled in Italy with Dr. Clarke. 
That he learned Italian need hardly, perhaps, be 
mentioned ; but it is important to notice that it 
was this journey which first gave him the strong 
interest in art which throughout his life he con- 
tinued to cherish. In this and the following 
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year we find him making a valuable collection of 
pictures and engravings. 

The following is from a letter of Dr. Clarke's 
(February 2, 1832): — 

" Have you read an article in the last Edin- 
" burgh Review^ entitled ' Characteristics * ? It is 
" very deep and German in its style of thought 
" and expression, and affords much material for 
" thought. I think it is by a man called Carlyle, 
" who has translated some German things. Read 
" it and tell me about it." The answer, if it was 
ever given, is lost, as the bulk of Mr. Steel's 
letters seems to have been destroyed when the 
home at Berwick was broken up. 

In May next year (1833) Dr. Clarke writes : — 

" Of the propriety or imprudence of changing 
" your mode of life I have and can have but one 
" opinion, which tallies exactly with your own. 
" As the ministry is to be the occupation and 
" business of your life, the sooner you enter upon 
" its duties the better, and the sooner you relin- 
" quish the round of college habits and mode of 
" life also the better. The distaste you now feel 
" is likely soon to become disgust, besides that 
" the sort of life there led is likely to unfit you 
" more and more for the active and more serious 
" duties of your new function." Towards the end 
of the year Mr. Steel had serious thoughts of 
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taking the school at Greenwich then under the 
management of Dr. Bumey. His notion was 
also " to do duty once a fortnight in one of 
" Soames' churches, thus not entirely sinking my 
" theology in the schoolmaster." His Trinity 
friends, Peacock, Whewell, Martin, Wordsworth, 
Thorpe, and Soames " were all strongly impressed 
" with the favourableness of the opportunity." 
But owing to some hitch in the negotiations the 
plan fell through. 

" Wordsworth and I," he says to Dr. Clarke, 
in a letter of December 14, 1833, "are appointed 
" two of the examiners for the classical tripos. 
" Thirlwall, another fellow of Trinity and assist- 
" ant tutor, and Isaacson, a fellow of St. John's, 
" are the other two. I shall consequently stay 
" up here during the Christmas vacation, as I 
" wish to study a good deal both at my classics 
" and at my divinity. I shall endeavour to make 
" a few more sermons. I closed with my pupils 
" on Thursday last, and have now all my time to 
" myself, which is a great luxury. ... I am 
" about to begin BelFs Bridgewater Treatise and 
" Chalmers's also. Kemble's Anglo-Saxon poem 
" of Beowulf is out : only one hundred copies 
" printed. But even that supply will be much more 
" than adequate to the demand, I am afraid." 

His note-books show that at one time (prob- 
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ably not long after the appearance of Kemble's 
Beowulf^ he took up the study of Anglo-Saxon. 

He was ordained deacon at Trinity, 1833, and 
priest at the same time in the following year. 

On January i, 1834, he writes to his father : — 

" I had an interview with the Master yester- 
" day. He offered me a classical lectureship in 
" the College. The salary not yet fixed ; but it 
" will most probably be ;£^300 a year. I declined 
" it for many reasons. First, I told him I should 
" be unwilling to bind myself to the College, as I 
•* was anxious to leave it as soon as possible, and 
" therefore wished to devote the time during 
" which I should remain here to improving my- 
" self in the knowledge of my profession ; and 
" secondly, I think I could make much more by 
" tuition away from the College. I promised 
" however to lecture if they wished me to do so 
" until they should appoint some one else, as at 
" present the College is rather deficient in classical 
" men." 

Accordingly in the summer of 1834 he stood 

for the head-mastership of King Edward's Grammar 

School at Birmingham, which had then fallen 

vacant. He was one of the two candidates 

selected, the other being Prince Lee, afterwards 

Bishop of Manchester. 

The testimonials given to Mr. Steel by his 

c 
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friends, colleagues, and former tutors^ on this occa- 
sion leave a very clear impression as to the opinion 
then generally entertained of his character and 
acquirements by competent judges. "In deep 
" and accurate critical knowledge of the Greek and 
" Latin languages," says one, " he has no superior, 
" if indeed he have any equal," among his con- 
temporaries. Another speaks of the soundness 
of his Hebrew scholarship, another of his thorough 
mathematical knowledge, another of his great 
"clearness and facility of expression," another 
says that "in extent, variety, and accuracy of 
" knowledge, mathematical and classical, very few 
" persons had ever come under his observation of 
" equal merit" Equally distinct is the testimony 
to his " extreme popularity as a private tutor," to 
his " great readiness in imparting instruction," and 
to the " ardour and kindliness of disposition, which 
" lead him to take a deep interest in the welfare of 
" his pupils." In later years Whewell said to a 
friend, " Harrow has taken the cream from Trinity 
" in the persons of Wordsworth and Steel." 

But before leaving Cambridge for Harrow let 
us pause over the following extract from a letter 
to his father dated April 7, 1835 : — 

1 Among other distinguished names appended to these testimonials 
may be mentioned those of the present Bishop of Lincoln, George 
Waddington, Whewell, and Peacock. 
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" The master's brother, Wordsworth the poet, 
" IS here just now. I have met him three times. 
" Mr. Whewell introduced me to him at his rooms 
" the first evening, and then we had him at wine 
" at his nephew Christopher's last week, and yes- 
" terday I was invited to dinner at the Lodge to 
" meet him. I luckily sat next to him there ; but 
" he seemed fatigued and worn down by his visit 
" to London, where he has been sadly worried by 
" the unpleasant state of politics just now. You 
" see what an unnatural coalition the Radical 
" Whigs are now making with O'Connell. Surely 
" few even of you Whigs in the north, who are 
" not personally interested in Lord John Russell's 
" returning to power, can contemplate such a 
" union with much pleasure." 

The opportunity for leaving Cambridge came 
in 1836. Dr. Wordsworth, now Bishop of Lincoln, 
was elected to the head-mastership of Harrow 
School. Mr. Steel, one of his most intimate 
friends, accompanied him as assistant -master, 
and succeeded Dr. Kennedy as house-master at 
the Grove. Just before leaving Cambridge he 
had taken a small Trinity living in Hertfordshire, 
that of the united parishes of St. Ippolyts and 
Great Wymondley. Owing to the dilapidated 
state of the churches and the want of a vicarage 
house the living had been refused by the other 
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fellows. The building of a vicarage house was 
taken in hand by Mr. Steel in the summer of 
1840, when the College subscribed ;f 400 towards 
its erection. 

On December 6, 1838, he married Sophia 
Sara, the daughter of Mr. Joseph Harris of 
Liverpool, sister of Mr. George Frederic Harris, 
so long known and beloved as one of the assistant 
classical masters at Harrow. Five years after- 
wards (1843) he left Harrow and went to reside 
at St Ippolyts. In the next year he and Arch- 
deacon Browne were appointed examiners at St. 
Paul's School — an office which they held together 
until '1872. Their predecessors were Dr. Lonsdale, 
Bishop of Lichfield, and Dr. Butler, head-master 
of Harrow, and afterwards Dean of Peterborough, 
the father of the present head-master. 

Before going further let us take a last look at 
the Berwick politics of this period, in which Mr. 
Steel's family always took a keen interest. In 
December 1839 Mr. Gladstone, the father of the 
present premier, came to Berwick, says Dr. Clarke, 
with one of his sons, who was desirous of represent- 
ing the borough. The view of the situation which 
was laid before him is edifying, and neither he 
nor his son appear to have found it easy to com- 
prehend the grand and subtle code of morality 
which was presented to them for acceptance. 
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£2000 must be expended, but not on bribery. 
" The sums given away at elections amongst the 
" freemen of old corporations were more a per- 
" quisite, a privilege which they looked forward to 
" and received indifferently from all parties ; but 
" they generally voted notwithstanding for the 
" political opinions which they professed to hold, 
" and therefore money received was not strictly 
" either bribery or corruption." 

We left Mr. Steel at St. Ippolyts, where he 
threw his whole energy into the work of educating 
the poor and improving their moral condition. 
Little or nothing, when he came to St. Ippolyts, 
had been taught there beyond simple manual 
labour; wages were very low, and to start the 
work of education was exceedingly difficult. 
The churches of Ippolyts and Great Wymondley 
were restored, and two schools were erected 
under his auspices, and St. Ippolyts school 
was, I believe, the first that sent out a Queen's 
scholar. An old friend, in every way com- 
petent to judge of the circumstances, speaks 
of his activity, zeal, and great interest in all 
matters of parochial improvement, especially in 
his new schools and the cause of education gener- 
ally. Another witness, the vicar of a neighbouring 
parish, said of him in 1849, six years after he 
had resided at St. Ippolyts, "he has been able 
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" by unwearied industry and the exercise of a 
" sound discretion to overcome great difficulties in 
" the reformation of a long neglected population. 
" He has met with more than common success in 
" the attempt which he has made to establish and 
" conduct upon an efficient system schools for the 
" education of the poor, and to impart an interest 
" to the people around him in the work of educa- 
" tion. It is indeed to this object that .his efforts 
" have been most especially and successfully 
" directed ; and he has brought to bear upon it 
" not only the weight of acknowledged ability 
" and attainment and of past experience, but the 
" singular advantage of a taste and aptitude for 
" communicating instruction." Another friend, 
residing in Ippolyts itself, testified at the same time 
•that Mr. Steel's efforts had materially improved the 
moral and religious character of his parishioners. 
" He has," continues the writer, " by means of 
" indefatigable exertions, pursued under consider- 
" able difficulties and discouragements, succeeded 
" in procuring the erection of an adequate and 
" respectable schoolhouse in each of his parishes. 
" The schools are numerously attended, and 
" promise to be of very great benefit to the 
" neighbourhood. Mr. Steel has devoted a con- 
" siderable portion of his time to the inspection 
" and improvement of these schools." 
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His active mind did not confine its energies to 
the details of practical work. In 1 846 he pub- 
lished a pamphlet (in the form of a letter addressed 
to Lord Dacre) on " the means of extending the 
" utility of agricultural societies." The pamphlet 
contained a fuller exposition of views which he 
had expressed in a speech delivered at the meeting 
of the Herts Agricultural Society on September 
30, 1846. It contained three proposals; first, 
" that an annual prize should be given by agri- 
" cultural societies to the labourer who should 
" have kept most children for the longest period 
" and with the best character at school during 
"the last twelve months;" secondly, "that the 
" thanks of the society should be given to the 
" tenant-farmer whose exertions may have been 
" the most prudent and the most successful in 
" discouraging intoxication and the use of profane 
" language amongst his labourers ;" and thirdly, 
" that the highest approbation of the society be 
" expressed towards that nobleman or gentleman 
" who should have been most successful in the 
" promotion of an improvement in the cottages of 
" the poor." 

Whether this idea of extending the efforts of 
agricultural societies into the sphere of the moral 
improvement of the labourers has been seriously 
taken up since 1846 I am unable to say ; but in 
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another and very interesting pamphlet written 
two years later, Mr. Steel promulgated -^ the idea, 
now familiar to the public through the efforts of 
Mr. Blackley, of "National Insurance." ^ Mr. 
Steel's proposals were only made with a view to 
the needs of his own parish ; but his principle is 
the same as that advocated by Mr. Blackley. On 
consideration of the yearly payment of a small 
sum, the poor were to receive the benefits of ele- 
mentary education, medical attendance in time of 
sickness, and a moderate provision in old age. But 
the subject is an interesting and very important 
one, and Mr. Steel shall speak for himself: — 
" How," he asks, " is this payment to be raised ? 

* Are we to expect that the poor will themselves 

* see the benefit of such a plan of contribution, 
' and that, seeing it, they will readily and generally 

* adopt the plan ? Have we any fair ground for 
' supposing that they will at once give up their 
' former unthrifty and thoughtless habits, and 

* become so provident for their own future com- 

* fort, and the improvement of their children, as 

* to set apart from their scanty and frequently 

* precarious income such a large proportion as is 

^ A Plan for the social elevation of the Labouring Classes, in a 
letter to the Right Hon. Lord J. Russell, M.P., October lo, 1848. 
(London : Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. ) 

2 The plan had also occurred independently to Mr. A. Gordon, 
of Widbury HaU, Ware. 
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" required ? No : we have no fair ground and 
" scarcely any right to expect this. Yet even 
" under the present circumstances and without 
" any external aid, not a small number of the 
" poor do contribute a considerable weekly pay- 
" ment to secure a part only of the advantages 
" which I have proposed, those namely of medical 
" attendance for themselves and family, and a 
" weekly allowance during sickness. For this the 
" usual payment is from 4d. to 6d. a week. The 
" principle and the practice, therefore, actually 
" exist already among the poor ; and the present 
" scheme aims only at their further development 
" and extension. Few, also, of the country clergy 
" need to be told what exertions the poor will 
" make to avail themselves of the benefits of any 
'' scheme, in which a little charitable assistance is 
" promised to eke out their own periodical contri- 
" butions. In my own parish, though a very 
" scattered one, and though many are conscien- 
" tious Dissenters, and have been accustomed for 
" years to send their children to their own chapels 
" to school, more than 140 children attended at 
" the Church Sunday School with very little 
" irregularity for some years, as long as the bene- 
" fits of the children's club were attached to it. 
" The falling off was very serious, as soon as I 
" transferred the club from the Sunday to the 
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" week-day school. During the year 1846 I col- 
" lected also more than £70 in the Savings Club 
" which I had instituted, and during the last three 
" months of that year nearly £^0 additional for 
" the Coal Club, because the poor knew that for 
" every shilling or sixpence, or smaller sum which 
" they themselves laid by, an additional sum was 
" guaranteed to them in the shape of what, for 
" want of a better name, they called interest. It 
" IS to a reliance upon this principle or feeling in 
" the minds of the poor that my scheme trusts for 
" success. And in the wide exercise of it, which 
" I am now contemplating, I hope to avoid the 
" great objection which attaches to all such paroch- 
" ial institutions as I have been speaking of; 
" namely, that they are a charity, in the offensive 
" meaning of that term, in the administration of 
" which, it may be truly said, the benefactor 
" often expects more, and the person benefited 
" still oftener feels less, gratitude than is due ; 
" the temper of the former being frequently soured, 
" and only envy and ill-will being created in the 
" breast of the latter. 

"But how is the assistance to which I have 
" alluded to be provided ? . . . 

" It may be taken for granted, I think, that 
" should the plan I propose be brought into full 
" operation in any parish, it would go far tb 
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" abolish the existence of the poor-rates, and, of 
" course, so far as it was carried out, proportion- 
" ally to diminish them. The rate-payers might 
" surely, therefore, in justice be called upon to 
" contribute towards a change so beneficial to 
" themselves, the assistance they thus give to 
" others tending greatly also to their own relief. 
" But let us come to figures, and deal with the 
" question in a practical form. 

"I will, as before, take my own parish as a 
" standard, representing probably the average 
" condition of rural parishes. The gross rental 
" is estimated at ;£^4700, and the poor-rates amount 
" on an' average to 2s. in the pound on a rental of 
" ;£^4500 ; or to £^S^ • the police and county 
" rates in addition, to about 6d. in the pound, say 
" ;^ii2 : IDS. Now we have found by our pre- 
" vious calculation that the sum necessary, on the 
" most liberal computation, to effect the objects we 
" have in view, including a provision for all the 
" contributing poor, does not exceed ;f 390, a sum 
" much less than the amount of the poor-rate. 

" The problem then to be solved -seems to me 
" to be this : to hit upon the least sum which shall 
" be thought sufficient by the poor themselves to 
" induce them generally to make the provision I 
" have proposed, by means of a weekly contribu- 
" tion. I think the parish could scarcely do less 
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" than contribute 6d. per week for each family 
" that shall be desirous of availing itself of the 
" advantages proposed. Let us see what this 
" would amount to. If every family took advan- 
" tage of the offer, the sum contributed by the 
" parish would be ;6^i9S. This, then, is the 
" maximum expense for the parish, the relief 
"afforded to the rates being manifestly much 
" greater than the charge thus incurred. No doubt 
" it would be the best -conducted families, and 
" those least likely in the ordinary run to become 
" a burden to the parish on the present system, 
" for whom this assistance would be required from 
" the rates. But in fact there is scarcely a family 
" amongst the labouring poor of the present day, 
" which does not, in some shape or other, and at 
" some time or other, become chargeable to the 
" parish. Almost every case, therefore, in which 
" this assistance would be granted, would be a 
" case of ultimate relief to the parish. Let us see 
" how the change might be expected to work. . . . 
" In the first place, then, we should have, as 
" willing to become contributors, those heads of 
" families who at present are members of other 
" institutions, and who send two or more children 
" to school, the payments for whom amount to 
" 4d. per week when at school, whilst their own 
" contributions to their benefit club and to the 
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" doctor's club are at least equal to, probably more 
" than, what they would be called upon to pay 
" altogether under the proposed system. Next, 
" we should have those who send only one child 
" to school at present, but who expect to have 
" other children to send in a short time. The 
" desire to contribute would spread by degrees to 
" the rest, who would perceive that in their case 
" the advantages proposed, though not equal to 
" what would be received by those who have 
" children to send to school, were considerable 
" enough to be thankfully laid hold of. All this 
" while the parish would be being gradually re- 
" lieved with respect to the number of persons 
" liable to become a charge upon it ; the class of 
" independent labourers would be being increased, 
" and that of probable parish paupers proportion- 
" ally diminished. For it would be a misuse of 
" language to call those who thus obtained assist- 
" ance from the rates in aid of their own voluntary 
" contributions, by the same name as is applied to 
" the receiver of the weekly dole, or the inmate of 
" the Union Workhouse. This latter relief tends 
" only to degrade and demoralise, the former would 
" elevate and strengthen the moral character. 

" But how is all this to be carried into execu- 
'* tion ? Who are to be the paymasters ? Who 
" are to grant the annuities, pay for the schools, 
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" provide the medical assistance, etc. etc. ? Let 
" us see who does this partially now, and whether 
" the same agent could not be employed still 
" further. The Government then it is which 
" promises, through the Commissioners for the 
" reduction of the National Debt, to secure such 
'* an annuity as I have proposed. The Govem- 
" ment also at present pays the medical officers 
" of each Union the half of their salary. The 
" Government, again, has undertaken the super- 
" vision and inspection of all schools throughout 
" the kingdom willing to avail themselves of its 
" assistance, and contributes also pecuniarily to 
" the efficient carrying on of the system of educa- 
" tion therein. I have no hesitation, then, in pro- 
" posing that the Government should establish a 
" society which might, for want of a better name, 
" be called * The Government Benefit Society for 
" * the Labouring Classes.' This Society might 
" have under it the management of everything 
" relating to the money matters of the working 
" classes : the Savings Bank and Friendly and 
" Loan Societies might all look up to it as the 
" guardian of their interests, and of those of all 
" kindred institutions which should voluntarily 
" attach themselves to it 

"The advantages of such a society as this 
" being established by, and in permanent connec- 
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" tion with, the Government are manifold. It 
" would afford greater security ; it would be better 
" and more economically managed ; it would be 
" relieved of all the offensiveness which a chari- 
" table institution presents to that spirit of inde- 
" pendent exertion we should wish to see in the 
" labouring classes ; it would interest a much 
" larger portion of the upper classes in its support ; 
" it would attach the poorer classes more strongly 
" to the institutions of the country, and it would 
" give them an interest in the preservation of social 
" order and good government" 

It was much to have worked and thought in 
this original and powerful way ; but it should be 
remembered that Mr. Steel was at the same time 
teaching private pupils with marked and acknow- 
ledged success, and was, besides, actively engaged 
in classical study. He found time in the Ippolyts 
days to write an edition of the (Edipus Rex, which 
he left nearly complete and ready for press. Had 
this commentary been published at the time, I 
cannot doubt that it would have won for its author 
that public recognition which the subsequent cir- 
cumstances of his life prevented his acquiring. 
As far as I am able to judge, it is executed with 
the greatest care and accuracy. All the then ex- 
isting resources of Greek scholarship are laid under 
contribution, but never employed without inde- 
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pendent judgment and unfailing good sense. The 
pressure of work at Harrow, of which I shall speak 
in a moment, seems to have deprived Mr. Steel of 
the leisure necessary for the completion of his book. 
In later years, I remember, he used to say that the 
time had gone by, and that his labours had been 
superseded by the work of more recent scholars. 
The commentary, however, though in its existing 
shape it yirould perhaps hardly bear publication, 
contains much which would even now be of real 
value to a student of Sophocles. 

In 1849 he was asked by Dr. Vaughan to 
return to Harrow, and circumstances rendered it 
advisable for him to accept the proposal. The 
duties allotted to him were exceptionally heavy. 
He was asked to take the composition of half the 
sixth form, and a third part of the mathematics 
of the whole school. The composition work 
brought him into constant communication with the 
head-master, who seems to have set a very high 
value on his services, and with whom his relations 
were always most cordial and intimate. Dr. 
Vaughan has thus described his impressions of 
Mr. Steel : — " No one could be in his company 
" without feeling himself to be in the presence of 
" a man of remarkable natural sagacity, large and 
" varied information, and great general culture. 
" My recollections of him go back to the time 
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when he was a resident fellow, and I an under- 
graduate, of our beloved Trinity College. He 
was still fresh from the glories of his degree, 
and universally recognised as one of the very 
first scholars of the time. I can still hear him 
reading the Communion Service on Sunday 
mornings in the College chapel, with that clear 
voice and that incisive utterance which bespoke 
the man, and which was characteristic of him to 
the very last. The barest record of his life will 
tell how at a late period I sought him out as a 
coadjutor at Harrow, creating for him a position 
there which might prevent his being placed at 
a disadvantage among his many colleagues by 
having been for some few years out of the service 
of the school, and engaged in different work as 
a parish priest and private tutor. 

" I had, of course, no opportunities of hearing 
him teach or lecture in his capacity of an assist- 
ant master. I occasionally heard him preach, 
and I well remember asking him on more than 
one occasion to print and publish a sermon 
preached in the school chapel, in which he had 
brought out some of his copious stores of 
scientific knowledge in illustration of the won- 
derful works of God. 

" What I dwell upon with peculiar pleasure in 
my many reminiscences of him at Harrow, is 

d 
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" the interest of hearing him talk, always with 
" singular acuteness and vigour, investing every 
" subject which he touched with new and striking 
" attractiveness ; and then secondly, and with even 
" deeper feeling at this distance of time, the beau- 
" tiful courtesy with which he always treated me, 
" his junior, and in a thousand ways his inferior, 
** as though anxious to seek in all things the 
" harmonious working of our complicated machine, 
" and to do his own part in it conscientiously, 
" however little that part might represent his 
" rightful position as a man of very high attain- 
" ment, and of gifts and powers far above those 
" of most of his fellows." 

I learn from one of his former pupils that the 
ease and mastery with which he corrected composi- 
tion were much admired by the boys. The strain, 
however, of the double work proved too severe, 
and after a few years brought on a serious illness. 
In 1857, therefore, he took the ordinary work of a 
classical master, the form allotted to him being the 
fourth fifth. He had in 1855 been appointed a 
second time house-master of the Grove, and in 
1856 had resigned his living. At this time, amid 
all the pressure of hard work, he contrived to find 
leisure for teaching Greek and Latin to members 
of his own family, thus giving them a solid basis 
of education. 
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It is not often that the master of a large house 
at an English public school can find leisure for 
writing, or indeed for any study other than what 
bears directly upon his ordinary duties. Public 
opinion is exacting in this matter, and is growing 
more and more so. He is occupied literally from 
morning till night, and the daily routine, with the 
effort spent in the constant duties of discipline 
and administration, leave him but little inclined, 
when the holidays come round, to employ them in 
much but diversion. It is sufficient for my present 
purpose to point out this fact — which is a neces- 
sary outcome of the system of schools now popular 
in England — ^without pausing to speculate on its 
possible issues, or to anticipate the disastrous 
divorce which it portends between learning and 
teaching. It may, however, be noted that the 
code of ethics commonly accepted and acted upon 
in English educational circles tends more and more 
to idealise mere activity as an end in itself But 
there are higher types of character than Mr. Pancks, 
and there may 'be some who hope that, in the 
current estimate of the qualifications necessary for 
a schoolmaster, professional energy will not entirely 
supersede strength of character and depth of know- 
ledge. The moral sense and love of progress 
natural to Englishmen is not often appealed to in 
vain, and it is difficult to suppose that we shall 
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finally acquiesce in a state of opinion which leads 
to results injurious, because unnatural. For surely 
it is unnatural that learning in England should be 
confined to a few tutors and professors at the 
universities, and that for the current stock of our 
classical knowledge, our own lights being gone 
out, we should have to go to Germany for oil. 
The love of learning is one element of moral and 
intellectual advancement ; but it will never burn 
with sufficient intensity until it draws fuel from a 
far wider circle of educational interest than at 
present. 

What Mr. Steel could do in the way of increas- 
ing his knowledge, he did. I never knew any one 
with a keener love of knowledge for its own sake, 
or a more vigorous determination to keep abreast 
with the advancement of discovery. For the last 
twenty years or more of his life his interests 
passed beyond the range of classics, so that he 
did not care to extend his efforts in the direction 
of original research in the region of scholarship. 
At the same time he neglected no new lights 
which bore upon the subject of his teaching, and 
had his eyes always open for new books and new 
methods. Though his knowledge had carried him 
far beyond the need of such labour, no master ever 
prepared his lessons with greater care. He was 
afraid of the loss of freshness which is necessarily 
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entailed by slackness in preparation. One of his 
colleagues, writing at the time of his retirement 
from Harrow, speaks of him as a scholar " in the 
" true sense of the term, that is, a man of really 
" wide reading and knowledge, as distinct from 
" a doer only of good Greek iambics and Latin 
verse." 

To the criticism of the Old Testament he gave 
at one time a considerable amount of attention. 
He had enough Hebrew scholarship to enable him 
to follow with real knowledge and independent 
judgment the course of the discussions opened in 
this country by his friend Colenso, with the general 
line of whose writings he was in accord. The 
Biblical learning which he gradually acquired was 
conscientiously applied to his lessons in the Old 
Testament, on which he spent infinite pains. His 
note-books show that he had thoroughly mastered 
the main questions affecting the authorship of the 
books of the Old Testament, and had grasped, with 
his usual clearness and decision, all the important 
points at issue. Had his circumstances allowed 
him more leisure, I have little doubt that he would 
have given to the public some of the results of his 
labours in this direction. 

To his mathematics, so far as I know, he never 
returned ; but he gave some time to natural science, 
and a great deal to modern languages. In late 
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years these studies told with much effect on his 
work as a house-master. 

I say in late years ; for it will be remembered 
that some twenty years ago a reaction set in against 
the predominant position given in liberal education 
to classics. Eminent -representatives of natural 
science began to demand that their favourite study 
should be represented in the curriculum of the 
higher English schools. Table-turning and spirit- 
rapping were fashionable amusements in society ; 
and it was thought that an extension of scientific 
knowledge would act as an antidote to the poison 
of credulity. A demand was made for the develop- 
ment of the powers of observation, and the strength- 
ening of the reasoning faculty. The easier parts 
of natural science became popular ; the enthusiasm 
rose and spread ; earnest and eloquent educa- 
tionists denounced the verbal study of ancient 
literature, and were for turning the minds of boys 
to the observation of natural phenomena. Ques- 
tions of grammar and prosody were condemned as 
unworthy of the pursuit of immortal souls ; boys 
were to be interested^in general views of things ; 
their powers of observation were to be quickened, 
and Ignorance and superstition to disappear, under 
the influence of two hours a week given to the 
study of natural science. The liberal educationists 
had indeed 'pointed out a real need, and touched 
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the Springs of a far-reaching reform, of which, how- 
ever, it may be doubted whether they had appre- 
hended the full scope, or thought out the methods. 
It was not sufficiently recognised that education 
must be thorough as well as extensive and inter- 
esting ; that it is impossible in the short period of 
a boy's school life to teach all, or indeed to teach 
much, of what is in itself worth knowing. The 
mind is creative as well as receptive. An educa- 
tion which is based wholly, or even mainly, on the 
giving and receiving of information, tends to give 
an exclusive development to the memory, and to 
impress a commonplace type on the intellect. 
The question should be, not how much is taught, 
but what is taught, and how. I confess that since 
I have been able to form a definite opinion on the 
matter, it has always seemed to me that the studies 
of classics and of natural science are, as educational 
instruments, mutually exclusive. If natural science 
is to be taught thoroughly (and unless taught 
thoroughly it is educationally useless) it must be 
separated entirely from the study of Latin and 
Greek, which also, to be of any profit, requires the 
utmost attainable thoroughness. The element of 
literature, without which all liberal education must 
be imperfect, can be supplied to students of science 
by the modem languages. On the other hand, 
boys who are fitted to derive benefit from a classi- 
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cal education should not be obliged to give two 
hours a week to science. A little knowledge is 
not indeed dangerous, but (from an educational 
point of view) it is mostly valueless. It is not a 
little knowledge of anything that will drive out 
superstition or the spirit of ignorance, but the 
single eye, the truthful spirit, bent upon worthy 
objects. Even in the full light of modern culture 
there may be found persons highly trained in 
science and literature who stoop to discuss ques- 
tions which should better be debated between the 
conjurer and the impostor. 

But I am digressing, and in an unpopular 
direction. Changes were made in the Harrow 
curriculum in accordance with the demands of 
public opinion. A certain amount of natural 
science was introduced into the work of the fifth 
and sixth forms. The writing of Latin verses, 
which had constituted the main element of the 
work done in the pupil-rooms, became, as the 
French say, facultative ; in other words, it was left 
to the option of the private tutors to enforce it or 
not as they pleased. No fixed alternatives were 
introduced, and each tutor was left free to pursue 
his own specialty or specialties. It was not long 
before a modern department or "side" was created, 
in which mathematics, modem languages, and 
natural science took the place of Greek. But the 
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organisation of the houses remained the same. 
As before, the classical masters continued to stand 
in the relation of private tutors to all the boys in 
their respective houses. Thus a master whose 
main acquirements were classical might have, nay, 
was almost sure to have, modern side boys among 
his private pupils. These circumstances might 
have embarrassed many men, but not Mr. Steel. 
He had been among the first and foremost to 
encourage the study of natural science at Harrow. 
He had himself considerable acquirements in this 
direction, and was not only anxious, but compe- 
tent, to follow the advances of knowledge, and 
appropriate their results, as he did with unflagging 
industry. Indeed I think I may say that there is 
no subject of great and general interest of which 
he had not mastered at least the principles, and 
the advances in which he was not at all times 
ready and able to follow. 

His idea of classical teaching was that it should 
awaken the interest of the pupil, and call out the 
knowledge and faculty that lay in him. With 
this view he gave a great deal of study to the 
subject of translation from classical into English 
idiom. Aiming at making the classical lesson 
also a lesson in English, he would work out in 
detail the differences in modes of expression. In 
accordance with this general notion he always 
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maintained the view that in the upper forms, at 
least, the use of translations should be freely- 
allowed ; a theory which has won the support of 
other able teachers. Not only, he thought, would 
more work be got through in this way, but the 
lesson, from being an exercise in grammar, would 
be converted into an exercise in expression. 

The following paper (dated November 1870), 
which is printed entire, contains a full exposition 
of his ideas on this subject : — 

" In proposing so great a revolution in the 
" customs and practice of Public Schools as is in- 
" volved in recommending the free use of acknow- 
" ledged good translations of Greek and Latin 
" authors, one cannot but feel that there is a great 
" amount of long-established and reasonable pre- 
" judice to be overcome, and that a very good case 
" ought to be made out before we can expect to 
" get even a serious hearing, much less an accept- 
" ance of what at first must seem to many a 
" startling novelty. But to one who has thought 
" much and long upon the subject, the reasons do 
" seem so very strong and convincing that it 
" appears to be a great dereliction of duty not to 
" endeavour to place them before others as fully 
" and as clearly as he is able. 

" The first point that must be carefully borne 
" in mind is that the choice does not really lie, as 
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" it seems to lie, between the free use of such 
" translations and their entire and certain exclu- 
" sion. Were this so, the only question to be 
" decided would be, whether strong enough evi- 
" dence can be brought forward to show that the 
" old system has greatly failed, and failed also 
" from its necessary and inherent defects ; and 
" whether reasonable, if not indeed convincing, 
" arguments can be brought forward to show that 
" the proposed new system, when carried out to 
" its full and proper extent, will, in all probability, 
" lead to the most successful results. This, with 
" most persons, is the main and is, at all events, 
" the final question to be determined. But the 
" first point is, that the experience of many years, 
" ever since, in fact, the publication of the whole 
" series of translations of Greek and Latin authors, 
" chiefly by Bohn but also by others, has proved 
" that, notwithstanding the continuous open and. 
" avowed disapprobation of Masters, nay, even in 
" many cases their strong denouncement, the use 
" of translations, however much forbidden, has 
" been the rule rather than the exception even of 
" the lower forms in a school. Now this, on the 
" very face of it, is a startling and very disagree- 
" able fact. Masters must, either from want of 
" system and combination, or from a certain degree 
" of carelessness, have neglected to enforce a most 
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" important rule, or must have found insuperable 
" difficulties in enforcing it. In either case, the 
" result is a most unpleasing one. The effect 
" cannot but have been very demoralising upon 
" the boys. They must have felt that they have 
" been practically able to outreach their Masters, 
" and to disobey with comparative impunity the 
" wishes and rules of those that are in authority ; 
" and at the same time they must have been con- 
" scious that there was something wrong in their 
" disobedience (even in the case of those who 
" pleaded that they could not possibly get up 
" their lessons satisfactorily otherwise), and that 
" they were taking something of a mean advantage 
" over their more honest or more scrupulous 
" competitors. 

"The experience, then, of at least the last 
" twenty or thirty years must convince us that the 
" question practically lies between the free per- 
" mission to use translations, together with all the 
" advantages which the proper working out of such 
" a system may be shown to bring with it, and 
" their imperfect exclusion under the present 
" system, through which not only is much injury 
** done to the morals and consciences of many of 
" the boys — and the Masters are unable to appor- 
" tion the degree of relative merit due to each of 
" their pupils — but the progress also of the whole* 
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class is in no way promoted by the surreptitious 
use of the advantage, whose proper and open 
and recognised use might be of the greatest im- 
" portance. There must be in the mind of most 
" Masters, who are alive to the evil of this state of 
" things, a constant suspicion, often perhaps un- 
" deserved, of unfairness on the part of some of 
" their boys, whilst at the same time they may be 
" ignorant that the progress of others, whose merits 
" they rate highly, is due to a practice which they 
" condemn ; and much injustice also is often done 
" to the hard-working and honest boy who bungles 
" and blunders in trying to solve the riddle of 
" a sentence, the key to which lies in the hands 
" of his less scrupulous neighbour from a single 
" glance at a good translation. 

" Surely then there must seem but one of two 
" courses to be taken — either really to do our best, 
" one and all, to discourage, forbid, and prevent by 
" every means in our power the present surrepti- 
" tious and demoralising and also profitless use of 
" translations, so that the possession or employ- 
" ment of one shall be counted as a very grave 
" offence indeed, or, if this be thought unadvisable, 
" because likely to be just as ineffectual in future 
" as it has been hitherto, to decide at once boldly 
" to allow the free use of these helps, to select and 
" recommend the best, and to try to convert what 
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" at first sight seems an evil into a most important 
" advantage. For I do not myself doubt but that 
" the course thus suggested will necessarily produce 
" a total revolution in teaching, in its mode, in its 
** object, and in its results. What are these at 
" present? (i) With respect, first, to the mode, 
** Some changes have been introduced lately by 
** the supply of good annotated editions, but in 
" most instances, especially in the lower part of a 
" school, a boy is set to puzzle out in a limited 
** space of time some twenty lines of Greek, or 
" thirty of Latin, with inadequate notes or perhaps 
" none, and with the faintest idea of the general 
" meaning of the passage. If of average dulness, 
" and not carefully watched by his Tutor in Pupil 
" Room, a boy will often give up such a lesson 
" in despair, and trust to the chapter of accidents 
" for escape from punishment for ignorance of it 
" in school. Most boys, at the best, will have 
*' but an obscure sense of the meaning of the 
** whole. In school three boys out of four will 
" of course commit various mistakes, which the 
" Master will explain with more or less clearness, 
" not without some sarcastic remark upon blunders 
" which from his point of view he will regard as 
" more or less unpardonable, and also not without 
" more or less punishment, in proportion, not to 
" the want of attention and care bestowed upon 
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" the lesson by the individual boy (for this it 
" would be difficult to estimate), but to the degree 
" of ignorance displayed. That much improve- 
" ment is derived by such a boy from such a 
" lesson it would be very bold indeed to presume. 
" (2) What shall we say is the object of such 
** teaching? To discipline and strengthen the 
" mind, some persons will tell us, by encountering 
" and overcoming the difficulties thus presented 
" to the youthful understanding. But chiefly, it 
" would seem, a negative object — to prevent the 
" recurrence of great blunders especially, and to 
" impress the necessity of getting up the meaning 
" of words hitherto unknown. But which of us 
" can overlook the fact how difficult it must be, 
** when the general sense of the passage is obscure 
" or unknown, to recollect the meaning of the 
" several . unusual or unfamiliar words ? And 
" how infinitesimally small, can we avoid seeing, 
" must be the advantage of such a lesson ! (3) 
" The results of five or six, or perhaps more, years 
" of such teaching are, as is well known, but too 
" often mournful and ridiculous ; mournful in the 
" eyes of those who desire to uphold a classical 
" education ; ridiculous in the sight of those who 
" despise it, and would replace it by something 
'' else. Introduce the free use of translations, 
" which seems almost unavoidable on moral 
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grounds, and what are the changes likely to take 
place ? In the first place, the great gulf between 
the scholar's ignorance and the Master's know- 
ledge, acquired of course from the best notes 
and perhaps even the liberal use of translations, 
is in a great measure filled up. The Master's 
object will no longer be to discover mistakes 
which he is to correct or punish ; and the boy, 
finding he now has a knowledge of what the 
lesson is about, will be likely to take an increas- 
ing interest in his work, and will not grudge 
the labour bestowed in acquiring the meaning 
of words which he is now so much more likely 
to retain the knowledge of. The Master, after 
every five or six lines, will carefully parse them, 
and require rigorously a grammatical knowledge 
of all unusual words. His own labour, indeed, 
will probably be greater, as he will have to pre- 
pare a much longer lesson now than heretofore ; 
while the boy's labour will be not less than 
before, perhaps more, but, being more intelligent, 
will be more courageous and more successful. 
The object will not now be confined to the mere 
literal construing, the bare rendering of word for 
word, without spirit and without reference to 
the difference of the idioms in the two languages ; 
but, whilst the translation itself shall be correct, 
true, and idiomatic, there will be the opportunity 
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" of retranslating the lesson, wholly or in part, 
" into the original Latin at the close of the next 
" hour for Greek, atid vice versd. This may be 
" done either orally or in writing, or sometimes 
" one and sometimes the other. 

"Parenthetically, I would add, that I quite 
" agree with an experienced teacher, who says 
" that whoever wishes to read a language with 
" ease should write much ; and that, in the early 
" stages of instruction, at least three times as much 
" should be written as is read : and again, that it 
" is important that no Greek or Latin should be 
" written (by young boys, at least) which has not 
" first been translated orally. I need not stop to 
" say how much our practice, both in reading and 
" in writing Greek and Latin, differs from what is 
" thus recommended. 

" In a short time I believe, and when both 
" Master and scholar become used to this new 
" system, a far larger portion of work would be 
" embraced by each lesson than we conceive 
" possible at present, and good portions of authors 
" mastered, instead of the miserable pittance now 
" only blundered over by most, and clearly grasped 
" by very few. Now, if a boy spend (say) two 
" whole years in the Fifth form, all he will have 
" read will be the Eclogues and Georgics of Virgil, 
" two books of Livy, three Greek plays, and a 
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" corresponding portion of Thucydides and a 
" portion of one book of the Iliad : no Horace, 
" no Cicero, no Herodotus. Surely this curri- 
" culum might be greatly enlarged for all ; and 
" for the more diligent, and those who would be 
" likely to take full advantage of the assistance 
" thus rendered, what a scope would there not be 
" for extra voluntary reading, such as has already 
" been recommended by the Committee of Masters 
" appointed to consider the important point of 
" additional subjects for voluntary reading, especi- 
" ally in the Fifth form ! 

" I am aware that the old argument may be 
" pleaded in favour of the existing system, that 
" things should not be made too easy for boys, 
" and that their minds become braced and 
" strengthened by the difficulties they encounter 
" in making out a lesson. I do not deny thaf 
" there is some advantage in this to clever and 
" very diligent boys, and this is naturally the 
" point of view from which Masters regard the 
" subject ; but it is not upon one in ten that 
" these difficulties thus act. And surely an ordi- 
" nary boy has difficulties enough to master under 
" any system, without being burdened with un- 
" necessary ones in addition. And see also what 
" a variety of subjects he has to deal with, some 
" one or more of which he will be almost certain 
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" to be unsuccessful in. We have,, for the last 
" twenty or thirty years, been giving him increas- 
" ing help in Classics by good notes and excellent 
" dictionaries, but this help has certainly not more 
" than kept pace with the additional burden we 
" have imposed on him in the shape of Mathe- 
** matics and Modern Languages, etc. Allow him 
" still further help in the use of good translations, 
" and you will perhaps be able to spare another 
" hour or two in the week, so much needed, for 
" Mathematics, pure or mixed and applied. But, 
" even if you do not see your way to this just 
" now, you will, at all events, give a fresh interest 
" to the study of Classics themselves — a more 
" intelligent interest in the subject-matter, in the 
" history and geography connected with it, and 
" even in the style and diction of the authors — 
" when a boy's whole efforts shall cease to be 
" concentrated in puzzling out the construction 
" of one or more difficult sentences. To sum up 
" in a few words, what I wish to recommend is 
" that we should make (and I do not despair of 
" this) the study of Greek and Latin attractive to 
" a boy — to make it, as far as is consistent with 
" accuracy, as easy as possible, so easy that it 
" shall soon cease to be very distasteful, and 
" come in time to be a study he will not willingly 
" let drop the moment he leaves School or College. 
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" We have tried the opposite system long enough, 
" and, to say the least, we cannot congratulate 
" ourselves upon its success. If the study of 
" Classics is to be preserved,' it can only be by 
" regaining something of public opinion in its 
" favour ; and this assuredly will not be regained, 
" until we can show much better fruits than we 
" now can of the many years bestowed upon the 
" subject in the long course of a boy's school life. 
" I ought to add, what may not perhaps have 
" struck others so forcibly, that, in my own opinion, 
" the employment of good translations will be of 
" the greatest service in improving Latin and 
" Greek prose composition. A boy will see a 
" Greek or Latin phrase or sentence turned into 
" language such as he would find in a good, 
" original English writer — not the mere Greek- 
" English or Latin-English of common construing 
" — and he will learn shortly how to reverse the 
" process and turn English into the Greek or 
" Latin idiom, and not into the anglicised Latin 
" and Greek we ordinarily see now. And these 
" expressions will not be rare : many will occur 
" in every lesson, notably in a lesson of Demos- 
" thenes, when learned by Charles Kennedy's 
" translation, or, in a less degree, in Dale's Thucy- 
" dides, or, I believe, in Bohn's translation of 
" Livy. These elegancies of translation, which 
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" the Master will of course comment upon and 
" thoroughly exercise his boys in, will in no long 
" time produce a considerable efifect upon Greek 
" and Latin prose composition, both in accuracy, 
" fulness, and elegance. The constant use of 
" retranslation must of course be the rule in every 
" form. 

"I would suggest, lastly, the practice of having 
" an unseen lesson prepared once a week, under 
" the "Master's eye in school, without any transla- 
" tion, so as to test, the progress of boys, and 
" practise them in applying to new passages 
** the power of translation which they shall have 
" acquired under the new system. Experience 
" will no doubt suggest many improvements as 
" the system comes into full operation, and also 
" obviate some objections. For instance, it is 
" thought by some that, even if much longer 
" lessons can be learned by the use of transla- 
" tions, there will be no time to hear them. But 
" it is clear that the time spent in school over a 
" lesson now is in proportion to its difficulty, and 
" that when the pupil is tolerably master of it, 
" and is not requiring correction and instruction 
" at every turn, twice or three times the ground 
" may be got over, and very easy parts, such as 
" often occur in most authors, might be passed 
" over very rapidly. I would also add, that if the 
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" use of translations in the lower part of the 
** School be thought less advisable, or liable to 
" some peculiar objections, an excellent substitute 
" may be found in the employment of good books 
" of Extracts, such as that by Sir D. K. Sandford, 
" formerly (if not now) used at Rugby, accom- 
" panied by good explanatory notes and a suitable 
" vocabulary or special dictionary. There are 
" many such books probably in existence already. 
" What I would especially urge is the lise of 
" translations from the Fifth form upwards, when 
" the study of authors, instead of mere extracts, 
" is begun ; and if what I have heard be true, 
" that this use of translations is allowed in the 
" case of the Sixth form at Shrewsbury, part of 
" whose great classical success may perhaps be 
" attributed to this very cause, I would fain hope 
" that there may be no objection to carry out the 
" system everywhere in all its completeness, so 
" as to allow the younger scholar, when once he 
" comes to read whole authors, to enjoy that 
" assistance which is either recognised as valuable, 
" or seen to be necessary the moment he enters 
" the University." 

Dr. Bradby, the present head-master of Hailey- 
bury College, sums up his recollections of Mr. 
Steel as follows : — " When I went to Harrow in 
" 1853, he was already, of course, one of the 
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seniors and pillars of the place. What struck 
me at once in him — and I have always retained 
a lively gratitude for it — was the genial courtesy 
* and helpfulness with which he welcomed a young 
colleague, and made him feel at home in a new 
society and a new work ; what soon became 
apparent, and never ceased to impress me during 
the fifteen years during which I had the pleasure 
of working with him at Harrow, was, that here 
was not merely a very genial, but a very thought- 
ful and singularly able man. He has always 
seemed to me a most striking example of what 
culture means in its noblest sense. All his 
faculties were scrupulously developed and kept 
in exercise, and that with a singular sense of 
proportion; whilst none were neglected, none 
were thrust into undue prominence. The 
amount of his reading and the versatility of his 
powers were remarkable ; always holding these 
resources in readiness for the service or instruc- 
tion of others, he yet never made any needless 
display of them. Equally at home in solving 
some mathematical problem, or polishing up a 
Greek or Latin exercise into a style which 
astonished the original composer, or discussing 
the last French or German novel of interest, or 
detailing some point of domestic or public 
economy, or enlarging on the glories of 
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" astronomy (a favourite theme), or the charms 
" of natural history, he was learned without being 
" in the least pedantic, and copious without being 
" cumbrous. But if the abundance of his know- 
" ledge and interests was impressive, and set a 
" pattern which might well be the despair of 
" younger men, yet any one who knew him would 
" feel that, in describing these, one has given but 
" a very imperfect estimate of the true value of 
" the man. There was something more behind. 
" Mr. Steel was a man who loved truth and feared 
" God ; and you could not converse with him for 
" half an hour on any topic without being made 
" to feel that these two great facts underlay his 
" whole character. They formed the habitual 
" attitude of his mind. Doubtless he had his 
" foibles and his defects, like the rest of us, and 
" these only served to make him more thoroughly 
" human. But the reverent sobriety of judgment, 
" the serious cheerfulness, the reasonableness, the 
" simple recognition of the limits placed to human 
" knowledge, the life -long effort to live worthily 
" within those limits, the child-like trust in God, 
" which were conspicuous in him, read us a daily 
" lesson which, as it seemed to me, was at least 
" as impressive and as valuable as the influences 
" which flow from more fervid but less nicely- 
" balanced temperaments." 
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As evidence of his general capacity and charac- 
teristics as a teacher I may quote the words of 
some of his old pupils. One says ; " I was struck 
" with a certain originality, and an independent 
" line of thinking, which gave his teaching a value 
" of its own." Another, after saying how much 
he learned in Mr. Steel's form, adds, "This I 
" attribute mainly to his singular power of making 
" facts and items of information stick in one's 
mind by illustrating them with cognate informa- 
tion or facts drawn from other subjects. He 
" was not above giving a provincial or slang Eng- 
" lish translation where it seemed to correspond 
" with the usage of a word in Greek or Latin. 
" This interested me, and I fancy would interest 
" most boys." Another, speaking particularly of 
his work with his sixth -form pupils, notices two 
points about his teaching : that he exacted good 
English in translation, but English that should 
represent the original and no more, and that he 
generally impressed upon his pupils a common- 
sense way of looking at things, besides indirectly 
conveying a good deal of general information. 
" He tried," says another, " to induce us to take 
" an interest in our work for its own sake." 
Another testifies to " the way in which he always 
" endeavoured to impress the value of the classics 
" as literature, and not merely as a vehicle for 
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" learning graipmatical formulae and constructions. 
" He held that it was quite as important to read 
" large quantities of an author as to master all 
" the intricacies of a few difficult passages." His 
sixth-form pupils " used often in private readings 
" to construe pages at sight after finishing the 
" modicum prepared." 

The good that men do lives after them ; some- 
times in bold or original achievement, sometimes 
in the quiet and hardly visible but undying 
influence of high qualities and ennobling activity. 
A distinct idea of the impression left at Harrow 
by Mr. Steel's character may be derived from the 
many letters written by his friends, colleagues, 
and pupils, on his leaving Harrow and after his 
death. His rich fund of knowledge, his keen 
intellect, his tolerant and generous spirit, his kind 
and friendly disposition, his bright and instructive 
conversation ; his true scholarship, wide reading, 
and intellectual energy in every direction main- 
tained to the very end ; his liberality of intellect, 
so open to new ideas ; his readiness to welcome a 
new thought, his open-mindedness, his goodness 
and justice, his geniality, his courtesy and kind- 
ness to all ; the charm of his gentle and winning 
manner, particularly noticeable in intercourse with 
young men, his constant cordiality of co-operation, 
the many years of kindness in word and act, " such 
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" things taken so often as a matter of course until 
" afterwards ; " his gentleness, grace, and sym- 
pathising good will, his tenderness for what was 
weak ; his tolerance, consideration, and charity ; 
the youthful freshness of his mind, undiminished 
to the last ; to such and similar qualities do 
friends and colleagues testify. Recent pupils, 
from their point of view, give evidence bearing 
out the same impression. Their testimony to his 
invariable kindness, and to their happiness under 
his roof, is most striking and uniform. One 
speaks of " the great loss all the old members of 
" the Grove have sustained." " He always," says 
another, " advised us well ; he loved his boys in 
" his own quiet way, and it is only just to say 
" that they returned that love." " He had," says 
another, "our confidence, for we always felt we 
" could trust him." " None," says another, " who 
" were under Mr. Steel as pupils could fail to 
" be won by his unvarying kindness." Another 
speaks of his influence, care, and goodness in 
forming the better elements of his character as 
boy and man ; another of " the many lives he has 
" influenced by his wisdom and kindness ; " 
another of his " many personal acts of kindness." 
" The kindness he showed me and the good he 
" did me," says another, " I never shall forget." 
Or again, " All Mr. Steel's pupils must feel that 
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" they have lost a kind and valued friend." " It 
" seemed to me that I had lost not an old master 
" but rather an old friend." 

" As to Mr. Steel's relations to the boys in his 
" house, I think," says an old pupil, "that something 
" might well be said of the success of his plan of 
" leaving boys very much to themselves and 
" trusting to the head boys of the house for keep- 
" ing order. This is surely one of the features 
" which ought to distinguish a public school, 
" where there are .boys who have reached an age . 
" at which they can appreciate a saying of the 
" present head-master, — * Responsibility is the 
" * correlative of power.* " 

I may perhaps be allowed to add the record 
of my own impression of the singular fairness and 
acuteness of his judgment in matters, whether 
moral or intellectual, affecting the interests of his 
boys. Of justice un tempered by mercy he had, 
it seemed to me, no conception. He would try 
to elicit the truth by an appeal to the feelings 
which banish fear. His severity was reserved for 
the offence rather than for the offender. 

His views of life grew perceptibly more liberal 
as he advanced in years, but his faith in the 
fundamental principles of morality and religion 
was never for an instant shaken. His lively 
interest in all branches of knowledge only seemed. 
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if the expression may be allowed, to expand and 
widen his religious convictions, gladdening them 
with new elements of cheerfulness, but it never 
altered their essential character. He was a 
stranger to gloom or bigotry ; but his belief in the 
divine origin of things was at all times unclouded 
by any shadow of doubt ; religious reverence only 
seemed to deepen and purify his keen and simple 
sense of the beauties of nature. 

My impression of him during all the years in 
which I knew him was that of a man unwearied 
in the pursuit of knowledge. He spent a great 
part of his holidays in reading modern languages, 
especially German, and some friends may still 
have pleasant memories of his constant attend- 
ance at the meetings of a little society started in 
1 87 1, which assembled every week for the pur- 
pose of reading German classics, mainly Goethe 
and Heine. 

It was his habit during the later years of his 
life to spend his summer holidays with his family 
and my own at the seaside. The last occasion 
of this kind on which we were together was the 
summer holiday of 1880, which we passed at 
Aberystwith. My father-in-law's vigour and 
youthfulness of mind had in no way deserted 
him. At the age of seventy-four he began to 
study Welsh with a private tutor, and I well re- 
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member how he would almost every day com- 
municate to me some new fact which had struck 
him in the grammar or syntax of the language. 
This was the last vacation which he spent in this 
way. At the end of the summer term of 1881 
he left Harrow and came to reside at Oxford, 
hoping perhaps to enjoy some years of well- 
earned leisure, and to gather up the threads of 
his studies. This, however, was not the rest 
appointed for him. The end was near, nearer 
than he or any one else anticipated. After a 
short illness he died on the 6th of December, 1 88 r, 
the forty -third anniversary of his wedding-day, 
in full possession of his faculties and in perfect 
peace of mind. 

" He was pre-eminently," says Professor Prit- 
chard, "a man to whom his friend might open his 
" grief, or unfold the inner workings of his mind 
" unreservedly, and with the conviction that he 
" would meet with affectionate sympathy and 
" enlightenment. His Cambridge culture had laid 
" solid foundation for independent, manly, diver- 
" sified, and accurate thought ; subsequent study 
" and observation had made him what Bacon calls 
" a full man. Hence he had become a charming 
" and instructive companion. I always found him 
" a remarkably devout man, but there clung to 
" him no isms^ and his Christianity seemed to be 
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" drawn direct from the New Testament, restrained 
" by the trammels of no ecclesiastical school. 

"If this estimate of my friend's character be 
" correct, he must have been a man of very rare 
" endowments, and such I sincerely believe him 
" to have been. Hence, when I heard that he 
" proposed to retire from his great work at Harrow, 
" and to pass the remaining years of his leisure in 
" Oxford, great was my joy, not for myself alone, 
" but because I was sure that he would bring to 
" the place a rich store of varied experience, and 
" would, through his social habits, interfuse new 
" lines of thought and matured opinions, productive 
" of a most happy influence in the University. 

" For myself individually, there seemed to have 
" sprung up a new light, promising to cheer and 
" brighten a companionship for both of us in our 
" declining years ; and I also foresaw, as I fondly 
" thought, that he would soon draw round him a 
" number of young Oxford students, upon the 
" development of whose minds his genial guidance 
" would have been invaluable. For my friend, 
" even at his ripe age, had retained to a remark- 
" able extent the elasticity of youth." 

During his illness, a few days before his death, 
he received from his old friend Dr. Field a pam- 
phlet containing criticisms on the Revised Version 
of the New Testament, together with a Latin 
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letter. He read both with the greatest interest 

making remarks on the former, and translating 

the latter into fluent English. A day later, 

during an interval of freedom from pain, he said 

to one of his daughters, " I always thought the 

" most touching thing in Greek was the story 

" of Socrates * when waiting for his death in 

" * prison * " — and on her drawing him on to speak 

he told the story from the Phaedo, adding that he 

now fully understood what Plato meant when he 

said that pleasure, though taken to be the opposite 

of pain, was never fully realised unless pain had 

preceded it. 

HENRY NETTLESHIP. 



[At the end of the summer term of 1881, in addition to a 
handsome piece of plate given to Mr. Steel by his colleagues, and 
another given by the boys in his form, a complete service of silver 
was presented to him by Mr. Howell in the name of all his past 
and present pupils at the Grove. The latter gift, however, repre- 
sented only a part of the sum contributed ; the surplus, increased 
by contributions made after Mr. Steel's death by his Harrow col- 
leagues, will be applied to erecting, in his memory, a carved oak 
canopy over the stalls on either side of the chancel of the school 
chapel.] 
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I. 

THE REVELATIONS OF ASTRONOMY.' 

" He made the stars ako."- — Gen. i. i6. 

The Christian minister has a peculiar commission, 
and peculiar duties in consequence. He comes 
as an ambassador from Christ, bearing a special 
message from his Master, and bound to urge tliat 
message with all his power upon the hearts and 
consciences of those to whom he is sent. He is 
neither at liberty to choose what to speak nor 
how : the manner must be that which arises from 
a deliberate and thoughtful, yet earnest and pas- 
sionate, devotion to his high and holy calling : the 
matter must be God's infinite love and unsearch- 
able mercies displayed to a fallen world through 
the mediation of Christ Jesus. He cannot, without 
violating the most solemn obligations, voluntarily 
incurred, and without utterly forfeiting the charac- 
ter with which he is invested, venture, even by 

' Preached in Harrow Chapel, March 21, 1852, and now 
reprinted. 
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implication, to proclaim salvation through any- 
other name. Man fallen from his high estate, 
tainted and corrupted by sin, helpless, prostrate, 
degraded, ruined : Jesus Christ appearing in the 
fulness of time, as appointed by the Father, to 
raise, purify, redeem, and save him ; bruised for 
our transgressions, and stricken for our iniquities, 
and then again returning into the bosom of His 
Father, to pour down upon us the gifts of the 
Holy Spirit, for the cleansing and hallowing of 
our souls : Almighty God, out of His boundless 
love and "goodness beyond thought," giving His 
only-begotten Son to die for us, the Creator for 
the creature, that He might redeem us both from 
death and from all iniquity, and reconcile us to 
Himself by Jesus Christ : — these are the grand 
and awful themes, humiliating, heart-stirring, and 
yet elevating by turns, which must ever possess 
the mind of the Christian preacher, and animate 
his addresses to his people. How wide, and 
various, and inexhaustible is their range ! Who 
indeed is sufficient for these things ? Who is 
competent thoroughly to search and probe the 
human heart, to detect and expose its unnumbered 
weaknesses, failings, negligences, iniquities, and 
sins, to bring home to the sinner a thorough 
knowledge and conviction of his guilt, and to 
impress him with the absolute necessity of an 
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Utter renunciation of all self-righteousness, and of 
entire trust in the merits of his Redeemer alone ? 
Who is able not only to comprehend, but to unfold 
to others what is the breadth, and length, and 
depth, and height, and to know the love of Christ, 
which passeth knowledge ? and who is qualified to 
form, much less to express in words, any but the 
most feeble conception of the unapproachable 
greatness of Him who, after creating man in His 
own image, so loved the world which He had 
created, even when tainted and polluted by sin, 
that He ordained that mysterious atonement and 
reconciliation of His fallen creatures to Himself, 
which forms the theme of adoration and thanks- 
giving among the holy angels in heaven ? Such 
is the wide field over which the Christian minister 
may range, when in search of subjects wherewith 
to rebuke and admonish, to correct and instruct, 
to cheer and console, to elevate and ennoble the 
minds of his hearers, and with such profuse variety 
at. his choice, he will do well not to confine his 
own attention and that of others too long and too 
exclusively to the same points in the mighty 
scheme of God's providence and love, but as is the 
duty of every scribe who is instructed unto the 
kingdom of heaven, he will assay, as opportunity 
offers, to bring forth out of his treasure things new 
as well as old. And if in accordance with this 
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view I venture to-day to lay before you some con- 
siderations drawn both from long and well-known 
facts, as well as from more recent discoveries, 
which may tend to elevate our conceptions, utterly 
feeble and unworthy as they always must be, of 
Him who " stretcheth out the heavens like a 
" curtain," who " maketh Arcturus, Orion, and 
" Pleiades," who in the awful depths of never- 
ending space has scattered mighty systems of 
worlds and galaxies in lavish profusion, yet, in 
this evanescent speck on which we dwell, counts 
with a Father's care the souls of His redeemed, 
and wills not that any of His little ones should 
perish, I shall not seem, I trust, to be wandering 
out of my province as a preacher of the Gospel, 
while dwelling on the ineffable greatness of Him 
whose mercy is over all His works, who is no 
respecter of small and great, and who, when suffer- 
ing it to be recorded for the inhabitants of the 
earth, that while He made the sun to rule their 
day, and the moon to rule their night, " He made 
" the stars also," meant, we can have no doubt, 
that we should not gaze without intelligence 
upon those heavens which " declare His glory," nor 
pass by unregarded the grandest subject that can 
occupy the intellect of man, the firmament which 
" showeth God's handiwork." 

"When I consider Thy heavens, the work of 
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" Thy fingers, the moon and the stars which Thou 
" hast ordained, what is man that Thou art mind- 
" ful of him?" Such was the natural feeling of 
humility and intense wonder due to the considera- 
tion of God's infinite power and yet condescending 
love to mankind, which arose in the devout mind 
of the Royal Psalmist, when with his limited 
knowledge of the vastness of the glory of the 
universe, he yet beheld in the sparkling vault of 
an eastern sky, and the seemingly countless host 
of lustrous orbs which dazzled his gaze, enough to 
prove to him the infinite greatness of the Creator 
and the nothingness of man. Armed with appar- 
ently magical power, the modern philosopher first 
exhausts by enumeration the visible glories of the 
sky, and then passing far, far away into regions 
unknown to the unassisted eye, he scans and 
explores deeper and deeper and deeper still the 
ever-widening prospect, and finds still growing 
upon his astonished gaze groups of worlds in 
inconceivable varieties of form, until his very 
imagination shrinks back in awe of the astounding 
wonders of which his senses convey to him the 
knowledge and unhesitating conviction. 

But to ascend by degrees to a conception, 
however inadequate, of the power and greatness 
of God, let us form in our minds some unit both 
of velocity and magnitude which we may apply to 
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the measurement of the spaces and bodies which 
we are to consider. The rapidity generated by 
the power of steam, with which our minds have 
now become familiar, will present us with a ready 
means of calculation. The enormous speed which 
has been thus attained would convey us over a 
space equal to the circumference of the earth 
which we inhabit in little more than a fortnight, 
and would transport us in less than half a year 
to the surface of our attendant planet, the moon. 
Let us at once then stride onwards, and endeavour 
to ascend to the vast body around which both 
earth and moon revolve in their annual course, 
the source of light and heat, and maintainer of 
life to every thing around us, as well as to our- 
selves, and let us span the distance which sepa- 
rates us and note the velocity of our own move- 
ment. But here our imagination begins to take 
alarm. At the speed which we have supposed, 
a traveller from the earth to the sun would con- 
sume much more than twice the threescore years 
and ten allotted as the period of man's pilgrimage 
here below, more than twice the space between 
the cradle and the grave ; and yet to perform its 
enormous circuit round the sun of more than five 
hundred millions of miles, the earth rushes on 
through space, and is at this moment conveying 
us with it, though its motion is entirely unperceived 
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by US, at more than a thousand times the velocity 
which is the greatest we are here practically 
acquainted with. Over this vast space which 
separates us from the sun, the heat and light, of 
which it is the source to us, travel, for they also 
have their speed and are not instantaneous in 
their effect, in the course of a few minutes, a 
speed which gjreat as it is, being at the rate of 
two hundred thousand miles in a moment, we 
must hereafter apply as the mere unit of measure- 
ment to gain any conception of the still more 
enormous distances which separate God's won- 
derful works from each other. But here let us 
change the scene, and transfer ourselves from the 
earth to the centre of our system, to the metropolis 
of our island in the sea of space, and from thence 
survey the cities which own our dominion, and 
are bound by the same laws as ourselves. Around 
us then, in our new position, we behold two bodies 
indeed rolling in narrower orbits than that of the 
earth, but beyond our late home we observe in 
wider and wider circuits, and decked with rings 
and moons and belts, other and larger bodies, 
each revolving in their appointed course, and 
bearing, no doubt, countless hosts of animated 
creatures, though under conditions of existence 
far different from our own, all owning the same 

creative hand and sustained by the same Almighty 

B 
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power as ourselves : but lo ! whilst far beyond 
the track where one ^ unknown to all but modem 
times is accomplishing his immense circuit about 
the sun in upwards of fourscore of our years, we 
are gazing earnestly to discern the traces of 
another^ more distant still, which till very re- 
cently has been stealing with undiscovered steps 
among that multitude of stars which owns no 
subjection to our central sovereign, there rushes 
past us in magnificent splendour and in most 
eccentric orbit, as though entirely independent 
of the sun, one of many thousand bodies whose 
track goes far beyond the sweep of the remotest 
planet, and in some cases perhaps never returns 
to us again : thus linking, it may be, system with 
system, and attesting thus far the identity of the 
laws by which all are governed. 

But it is time to wing even a bolder flight, to 
expand our conceptions, and guided by the 
strictest and most exact reasoning to give the 
fullest and freest scope to our imagination. 
From the same standing point as before, from 
the sun as the centre of our system, let us turn 
our eyes from the planets that sweep around us 
and gaze upon the more distant glories of the 
heavens. What new wonders shall we now be- 
hold ? What startling variety of grandeur shall 

^ The planets Uranus and Neptune. 
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attract our view ? More startling than all novelty, 
it is the same spectacle exactly we look out upon 
now as that with which we were familiar when 
upon earth : and the vast stride of one hundred 
millions of miles has not brought us perceptibly 
one hair's breadth nearer to these glittering specks 
around us. The imagination, unaccustomed to 
these considerations, is astounded, and for a mo- 
ment refuses its belief. But reason comes to its 
aid and tells us that this is no idle supposition ; 
but that we are at this moment twice that distance 
nearer to some and farther from others of the 
heavenly host than when we looked upon them 
in the evenings of early autumn, and yet that not 
the slightest change of place is apparent to the 
keenest human sight, when assisted by any but 
the most powerful telescopes and the utmost 
refinements of modern science. Till within the 
last twenty years all that could with certainty be 
inferred was that the nearest star could not be 
less than twenty millions of millions of miles 
away from us. Since that time, however, the 
wonderful achievement has been effected to com- 
pute accurately the distances of at least forty 
distinct stars, and to infer within a close approxi- 
mation the remoteness of the rest. By these 
calculations the stars that appear brightest, and 
are therefore probably the nearest to us, are at 
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the average distance of one hundred millions of 
millions of miles from us, while the smallest of 
those visible to the naked eye are seven or eight 
times more remote. But the immensity of these 
numbers compels us to adopt another notation, 
the highest standard, in fact, with which physical 
inquiry furnishes us, viz. the almost magical velo- 
city of light. Though travelling thus from the 
sun to the earth in eight minutes, or from fifteen 
to twenty thousands of millions of miles in a day, 
light would take nearly twenty years to reach us 
from the nearest stars, and from the farthest of 
those to which our unaided vision reaches, one 
hundred and forty years : so that if the same 
Almighty Being who called these brilliant orbs 
into existence, " He made the stars also," were at 
this moment to sweep them from creation by the 
blast of His displeasure, some of us would never 
become conscious of the loss of any of them, and 
our children's children would have descended into 
their graves before the faint twinkle of those 
numberless points, just distinctly visible to our 
sight, was swallowed up in darkness. What an 
overpowering and yet what an elevating thought ! 
But we are only at the very commencement of 
our inquiry. The telescope must now come to our 
aid. Man's unassisted vision beholds but an infin- 
itesimal portion of the glories of God's creation. 
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We cannot long look upon the heavens by night 
without having our attention arrested by a remark- 
able stream of faint white light which, though some- 
what irregular and of unequal breadth, flows all 
across that portion of the sky which is visible to 
us, from one point of the horizon to its opposite, 
and which we know also completes the circuit in 
that portion of the sky which is at the time beneath 
us. Now over the whole of this zone or stream 
there is a remarkable crowding of distinctly visible 
stars of all magnitudes, but what lies behind these 
in space, and aflects the unassisted vision merely as 
a nebulous or misty haze, presents to our view in 
the telescope crowds upon crowds of stars, which 
are as the sand on the seashore for multitude, 
huddled together, as it appears to us at our 
enormous distance from them, but, beyond all 
doubt, distanced and separated from each other 
by millions of millions of miles. It is only our 
reason that can grapple with such enormous 
numbers and spaces : our imagination is power- 
less and can only regard them with silent awe. 
And yet this is but the beginning of wonders. 
Behind all these there still lies, inseparable and 
indistinguishable by the most powerful telescope, 
a similar haze of starry light, stretching far, far 
away into unfathomable depths of space, and elud^ 
ing all scrutiny. But the power of the Almighty 
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is perhaps chiefly shown by the very bounds by 
which He seems to limit and control it It is only 
in the direction of this milky zone that the orbs 
around us ever stretch outward in countless mul- 
titudes : it is only here within a comparatively 
narrow though splendid girdle that our heavens 
are in fact of immeasurable depth : but in every 
other direction the telescope, after long struggling, 
as it were, under increasing powers, with a nebu- 
lous ground, gives us at last more stars indeed, but 
with a perfectly black sky, till at last the bed of 
5tars is exhausted even for the most powerful in- 
struments we possess. It is evident therefore 
from these and other similar considerations that 
our position, the position of our Sun, that is, for 
the distance of this earth and all the other planets 
from their central orb, though counted by hun- 
dreds of millions of miles, is but an atom in 
space, compared with the dimensions we are now 
considering, it is evident that our position is 
somewhere in the interior of the mass girt round 
by the immense ring of the milky way, that we 
thus belong, in fact, to a distinct galaxy, or ag- 
gregate of stars, far removed, as we shall find, 
from any other galaxy, a compact and detached 
assemblage of luminaries, but yet one resolvable 
again into such separate clustering and distin- 
guishable groups, and stretching into such incon- 
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ceivable depths throughout the whole course of 
the zone itself, that we dare not now, as till 
within a few years it was reasonably thought we 
might do, assign even in imagination any form 
to this universe of universes, this to all but His 
infinite intelligence, boundless and inexhaustible 
scene of creative power. 

And even yet we must press forwards. Infi- 
nite though all this seems to be to us, how over- 
whelming the thought that, after all, even this is 
no more than a speck ; this mighty, stupendous, 
gorgeous galaxy, is but a little island in the ocean 
of infinity, itself a star in the galaxy of the uni- 
verse ! But before we leave it and push forward 
again into the depths of unfathomable space, let 
us dwell for a few moments on the copiousness 
and variety of the stellar arrangements around us.. 
Our own solar system appears to be the prevalent 
type in our heavens — namely, a single vast cen- 
tral luminary, with a train of very much smaller 
opaque bodies revolving round it: but the very 
first star whose distance from us was measured, 
and no longer guessed at, is also a double star 
composed, that is, of two suns revolving round 
each other, and thus enlightening and warming 
with their united beams the planets circulating 
around them. This, too, is a type of a class : for 
already thousands of binary stars are recorded. 
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whose majestic suns roll round each other in 
periods of hundreds and thousands of years, caus- 
ing double and treble summers to their attendant 
planets, not only refreshing them with such alter- 
nations of heat and cold as we ourselves enjoy, 
but modifying probably their very condition (even 
as we may have experienced in our own geological 
epochs from other causes) by an alternation of in- 
tense summer and deepest winter through a grand 
year of a period equal to hundreds of thousands 
of our own. Nay, triple and quadruple systems 
have been discovered ; and one of this last class 
has been carefully observed, whose general revolu- 
tion it has been ascertained from well-known 
dynamical laws cannot be performed in less than 
six hundred thousand of our years. Nor is it now 
perhaps a hazardous speculation, in another sense 
than what is meant in holy writ, to "bind the 
" sweet influences of the Pleiades ; " for we cannot 
doubt that they too form a grand mechanism, and 
are bound and united in a system to each other. 
Nor can we escape the conviction that the gorgeous 
separate masses we behold, and loftier still, the 
immense star-clouds in the milky way are distinct 
clusters ; masses enjoying a structure and a life 
especially their own, swayed by "some august 
" mechanism before whose immeasurable periods 
" and stupendous purposes man can only pause 
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" and in silence express his awe." Nay, our own 
sun, to shrink back again as it were to a point, 
has its own proper motion in the sky, and is mov- 
ing with all its planets at the rate of one hundred 
and fifty millions of miles in a year : a rate so 
swift that it would carry us to the nearest known 
star in one hundred and thirty thousand years, 
and to the extremity of those depths to which the 
unaided eye can penetrate in four millions of 
years : immense durations, no doubt, but surpassed 
by what has been occupied by the annals of our 
own globe whose existing mountains have been in. 
being, we cannot doubt, for hundreds of millions 
of years, and whose future inhabitants may pass 
from the comparatively thin and chill region of 
the galaxy in which we are now moving, to one 
where light and heat may be showered upon it, as 
probably it has been before, with a hundredfold 
greater intensity. Yes, the centre of our system 
is revolving round its centre also in an orbit whose 
duration cannot be less than many millions of 
years. All is revolution and change — all but 
that one Being alone who is the same yesterday, 
to-day, and for ever! and beneath whose awful 
unchangeableness these stupendous revolutions are 
as before human vision the opening of a leaf of 
the short-lived flower. 

But even yet, as I said, we must press forwards ; 
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forwards beyond the massive arch of our own milky 
way, with all its branches and arms and external 
clusters groping outwards into the wild and peril- 
ous vacuities of surrounding space ; we must pass 
on to other galaxies and systems of worlds and 
universes whose mutual distances must be measured 
by other and higher units than those hitherto pre- 
sented to us by the marvellous velocity of light 
itself. The regions into which we are now about 
to venture are those in which vast galaxies are 
strewn, as glorious and majestic as our own, but 
dwarfed by their remoteness into clouds of a 
hair's breadth. In these dread abysses our reliance 
is on the telescope alone ; but it is now an instru- 
ment with powers most astonishingly increased, 
and possessing truly marvellous accuracy. It will 
give us the details of a starry universe stretching 
five hundred times farther into space than those 
depths which we now gaze upon with the naked 
eye in silence and awe, and, in fact, augments the 
universe distinctly visible to man one hundred and 
twenty-five millions of times. Let us fisten for a 
few moments to its revelations. 

I have said that the telescope, when applied 
with increasing powers, is often able to bring some 
portion of a nebulous ground into the distinct and 
separate brilliance of individual stars, relieved by 
a sky of perfect blackness : but across these lights. 
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deep down in onward space, the eye often discovers 
what to all but the most powerful instruments is a 
mere patch of faint light, but to these appears to 
be a cluster of intensely brilliant stars, entirely and 
absolutely separated, however, from the stratum 
through which we are looking, so as to compel us 
to infer that between our milky way and itself 
there is a vast abyss of unoccupied space. The 
many thousands of such detached clusters which 
have been already observed have been arranged, 
from their variety of appearance, into separate 
classes ; and whilst some under mechanical laws 
similar to or the same as those by which the 
motions of our galaxy probably are regulated, 
assume a spherical form, or appear as decentralised 
masses of stars, others, instinct as it were with a 
different life, astound our gaze by the wonderful 
convolutions into which some spiral energy has 
thrown them. All these clusters we have now no 
hesitation in considering as distinct galaxies, with 
a mutual relation of attractive forces and balanced 
movements, each, as it were, separate islands in 
the ocean of infinity. But how shall we gauge 
their probable distances from each other and from 
ourselves? How shall we measure portions of 
space of which imagination refuses any longer to 
take cognisance ? 

Even this problem, however, we are enabled 
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to master with a surprising degree of accuracy. 
The astronomer employs, or at least he gathers 
the results obtained by employing, telescopes of 
various powers, some penetrating into space thirty, 
some sixty, some an hundred fold deeper than the 
unassisted eye can reach : and as he knows that 
the unaided eye can see a star at a distance from 
which light cannot travel to us in less than one 
hundred and twenty years, no single star can 
escape his scrutiny, unless at a remoteness which 
would occupy light in traversing it more than sixty 
thousand years : and thus we can readily perceive 
that as soon as, under increasing powers, the in- 
dividual stars of any resolved cluster become visible, 
the size of the telescope resolving them is the 
measure of their distance in space. 

But the principle made use of in this case of 
individual stars may clearly be applied further by 
analogy to groups still retaining their nebulous 
character, to the almost infinitely remoter galaxies, 
in fact, isolated in space, like our own ; nor can 
we refuse our assent to the conclusion that, as- 
sisted by the mighty instruments discovered by 
modern science, the eye can survey systems of 
worlds from which the light we are now receiving 
from them was sent forth into space as far back 
into eternity as thirty millions of our years ! But 
here the most gigantic telescope itself " becomes 
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'' in its turn simply as the child, gazing on those 
" mysterious lights with awful and solemn wonder ; 
^ we are brought to a limit across which no human 
" faculty has the strength to penetrate, and where, 
" on the threshold, and only on the threshold of 
" the very Infinite, we can only bend our heads 
" and silently adore."* And yet who does not at 
once acknowledge the truth of what the poet and 
philosopher who has not long since passed from, us, 
has said, " that to some infinitely superior Being 
" the whole universe may be as one plain ; the 
" distance between planet and planet being only 
^ as the pores in a grain of sand, and the spaces 
** between system and system no greater than the 
" intervals between one grain and the grain ad- 
" jacent." Great and glorious indeed are Thy 
works, Lord God Almighty, and with infinite 
wisdom, power, and goodness hast Thou made 
them all ! 

Take home with you. Christian Brethren, these 
— speculations they are not, but — solemn and 
awful truths. I have no fear that you will not 
see the littleness, the nothingness of man in the 
comparison. I have no fear but what in your 
mind will arise the same thought as that which 
agitated the heart of the Psalmist, when knowing 
little in comparison with ourselves of the glory of 

^ Professor Nichol. 
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the heavens, he yet wondered at the infinite con- 
descension of the Almighty in being mindful of 
such a creature as man. There is no fear, I trust, 
of our not being sufficiently humbled by such 
thoughts as these. Let us not, however, be dis- 
mayed by them. They are intended to elevate 
and ennoble our minds, and not to depress them. 
They are meant perhaps to point out to us how 
glorious may be the immortality to which we are 
heirs, if we may be admitted hereafter to a clearer 
view of these splendours of creation, and to a 
closer communion with that mighty Being, the 
Creator, the Preserver of all : at whose bidding 
all these gorgeous spectacles, and others, no doubt, 
in endless continuity around, came forth out of 
nothing, perhaps only a single phase of being, 
rolling at His command onwards for evermore. 
Nor must we ever forget that in His sigTit small 
and great are equally regarded : that the infinitely 
delicate organisation of the minutest insect is as 
carefully watched by Him as the mechanism of 
a universe, that the succession of being is as 
boundless below us as it is above, and that the 
lily of the field and the planet rolling in the sky, 
the glittering insect and the lustrous star, the in- 
visible atom and the stupendous galaxy depend 
upon the simple fiat of the same will, and that 
while nothing is too great for the display of His 
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power and wisdom, nothing is too little for the 
exercise of His mercy and loving-kindness. And 
oh ! shall we ever let slip from our thoughts that 
by the inscrutable provision of Almighty love our 
Creator is also our Redeemer, and that He who 
in the form of man died to save us from our sins 
is the same Being by whom the Father made the 
worlds, and who being the brightness of His glory 
and the express image of His person, upholdeth 
all things even now by the word of His power ? 
Not so did he^ who by the humble and patient 
exercise of the mighty powers of understanding 
with which God had endowed him, as though, by 
inspiration, far above the ordinary attainments of 
man, first revealed to us the simple laws by which 
the mighty mechanism of the universe is upheld, 
and opened the flood-gates of that knowledge 
which modem science has poured upon the world. 
He with all the humility of true wisdom, though 
his mind was on fire with the noble conceptions 
of God's power and greatness, which he had been 
enabled by the matchless power of his own intel- 
lect to unfold, suffered not himself to be led astray 
by the grandeur of his own discoveries, and not 
limiting the glory of the Almighty to His one 
attribute of infinite power, he gladly received the 
well-attested revelation of His infinite love also, 
and crowned the glory of his philosophy by bring- 
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ing every thought of his heart into the captivity 
of the doctrine of Christ Even so let it be with 
ourselves also : let not our thoughts be unsettled 
by the material magnificence of the prospect that 
has been laid before us, let them indeed, as it is 
meant they should be, be elevated, ennobled, and 
exalted by it, but let us never forget that God has 
revealed Himself to us as clothed with other 
qualities which concern us more deeply and more 
closely still : that He who created the stupendous 
fabric of the heavens, which, everlasting as it 
seems, shall yet one day be dissolved and rolled 
together as a shrivelled scroll, created also the 
undying soul of man, " they shall perish but thou 
" shalt endure ;" that He, the single glance of whose 
omniscient eye surveys His mighty universe from 
pole to pole, looks with pitying regard on the very 
humblest of His children, watches their struggles 
against evil, relieves their sorrows, and cheers with 
hope their sick bed or dying hour ; that He who 
alone hears the mighty harmony of the rolling 
spheres, has an ear that listens to our every sigh 
and is open to our every prayer : and that infinite 
as is God's power and wisdom, so infinite also are 
His holiness and His purity ; the very heavens 
are not clean — the very stars are not pure in His 
sight ; and that He will not be satisfied by our 
admiration of His power, nor by the kindling ele- 
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vation of our mind under a sense of His majesty, 
but commands us to appreciate and even to 
imitate also His holiness : and that though the 
heaven and heaven of heavens cannot contain 
Him, yet that He delighteth to dwell in the heart 
that is holy and pure. Ever remember then that 
amid all the variety and infinitude of God's uni- 
verse there is one existence of far more engrossing 
and absorbing interest to yourselves than all else ; 
" Keep thy heart with all diligence, for out of it 
" are the issues of life." Remember that, amid all 
else that engages His attention. He never for a 
moment loses sight of this : He marks every 
feeling which stirs it, watches every desire with 
which it throbs, and out of the record in which 
its movements are noted, hereafter shall you be 
judged. Oh ! let your soul then ever cleave unto 
the Lord — unto the God who made it, who re- 
deemed it and sanctifieth it — that so when the 
earthly house of this tabernacle shall be dissolved, 
it may shine with greater brightness than the 
firmament and be clothed with more undying 
glory than the Stars of Heaven ! 



II. 

TRINITY SUNDAY. 

"The south wmd blew softly." — Aci'S xxvii. 13. 

Had these been the words of some Roman poet 
we might have thought them the prelude to a 
description of some voyage of pleasure, some gay 
and slowly-moving pageant, like that of Egypt's 
queen upon the Cydnus : as they stand in St. 
Luke's narrative they precede by but one verse 
the outburst of that storm which imperilled the 
life of one to whom, as born in Tarsus, Cydnus 
was indeed his native river, in whose waters he 
might in youth have bent the oar or courted the 
breeze, but whom, now crucified to the world's 
splendour and the pride of life, and they to him, 
sailing perforce past his native sea of Cilicia, the 
hand of power is sending to plead before the 
tribunal of Caesar. Softly then did the south wind 
blow ; but yet anon arose that tempestuous Euro- 
clydon whose violence issued in the shipwreck ot 
Paul. 
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Such was the experience of the mariner on the 
iEgean some eighteen centuries ago ; such has 
it always been wherever the great and wide sea 
rolls its restless waters ; and such, both then and 
now, so fickle and so uncertain, is the ocean of 
human life. The Christian is indeed accustomed 
to have his condition here described as one of 
change and uncertainty, of anxiety also and trouble. 
He is a labourer in the vineyard, enduring the 
heat and burden of the day. He is a stranger 
and pilgrim, exposed to constant error and dangers, 
having here no continuing city. He is a sojourner, 
without the position or stationary character of a 
citizen ; he is a wayfarer, with an uncertain and 
slippery path to tread ; he is a soldier, ever at 
war with the powers of evil, " oft in danger, oft 
" in woe." Yet none of these similitudes portrays 
his condition more strikingly or more truly than 
the image suggested to us by the words of our 
text, when connected with the change that so 
closely follows ; the mariner voyaging on the vari- 
able and uncertain sea, occupying his business in 
the great deep. 

The south wind blows softly, and, to use the 
words of St. Luke, men suppose they have ob- 
tained their purpose : but short indeed must be 
our voyage, or most unusual our success, if the 
fickle gales of adverse fortune do not burst upon 
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US with sudden violence long before we reach the 
wished-for harbour. It is ever thus both in the 
outward and the inward life of man : and when 
we wish to describe the vicissitudes of fortune 
which we are so often doomed to encounter, or 
to tell of the moral and spiritual dangers which 
always surround and so often overwhelm us, the 
storm and the tempest supply us with the readiest 
and most familiar imagery. Would that we prac- 
tically applied the lesson which that imagery 
teaches us with the same readiness as we use the 
metaphor ! Would that we had the wisdom not to 
be lulled into security by the brightness of the 
sky and the gentleness of the favouring breeze, 
but were endowed with the forethought and the 
energy to provide, even in the calm, against the 
possible dangers of the future storm ! 

" The south wind blew softly." This is true, 
no doubt, generally even of most men. The storm 
is the exception in human life ; and though with 
some, indeed, it is seldom that the Sun shines 
bright or that the sky is cloudless, yet even their 
lot is not devoid of blessings and mercies, how- 
ever much the guilt of man may have interfered to 
mar the enjoyment intended to be meted out by 
God's benevolent hand to all. But of whose con- 
dition, as a whole, are these words more exactly 
descriptive than of yours? Yours at this very 
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time above all, before life has brought with it its 
usual vicissitudes and misfortunes. But a few 
short years will have elapsed and many of you 
will have experienced those outward changes of 
which in youth we have no thought or presenti- 
ment : to some there will be loss of fortune and 
position in life ; some will see their brightest hopes 
of success blasted, their fairest opportunities of 
advancement withdrawn ; others will have to feel 
the bitterness of disappointed affection, or that 
aching void in the heart when those who have 
been hitherto associated with all our purest and 
tenderest thoughts are gone, perhaps suddenly, 
and in this life for ever. Such losses and sorrows 
must indeed come in a few years to you all. But 
on few, very few of you, is there cast at present 
even the shadow of coming misfortune. The south 
wind blows softly on you. 

Think for a moment on the many and mani- 
fold blessings you enjoy. A body healthy and 
vigorous, limbs elastic and supple and readily 
obeying the slightest volition, a bounding pulse, 
senses keen and acute, and a feeling of energy and 
power which of itself gives zest and raciness and 
spirit to life, ample opportunities also of exercise 
and bodily enjoyment presented to you, nay, almost 
forced upon you, the cheerful society of your 
equals in age and condition, and just that degree 
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of independence which should excite an honest 
pride to justify in these matters your claim to 
self-control. Think also of the facilities here 
supplied to you of cultivating your intellect and 
of expanding your power of mind, the means and 
appliances of all sorts, the leisure and freedom 
from care and anxiety, such as you will assuredly 
never enjoy in an equal degree hereafter, the 
numerous encouragements to diligence held out to 
you, the sympathy and co-operation, the direction 
and instruction of those who have been selected 
on account of their fitness for this very purpose. 
Think, too, of that which is of still greater import- 
ance — the moral influences by which you are here 
surrounded, the freedom from all temptation to 
gross and outrageous vice, the affectionate control 
of those placed in authority over you, the instruct- 
ive example of the wiser and better amongst your 
companions, the sense of membership in a great 
and noble institution which must suffer from your 
individual misconduct even as you derive honour 
from its character and good fame. Think also of 
the spiritual privileges you enjoy as well elsewhere 
as within these walls, the graduated and careful 
instruction you receive in all the truths of your 
most holy faith, the earnest exhortations by which 
with varied power and eloquence, but animated only 
by one spirit and full of the same warm and 
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ardent affection, those of us to whom that high 
office IS entrusted, seek to win your souls to the 
love of God in Christ Think of all these blessings 
and advantages which you here enjoy so fully, 
and then contrast your position with that of others 
from whom it is through no merit of your own 
that you have been made to differ, those whose 
constant daily labour scarcely supplies them with 
the scanty means of existence ; those whom, 
though themselves blameless, the misfortunes of 
life have crushed, those to whom disease and 
suffering have rendered existence almost a bur- 
den ; those, above all, in whom the want of all 
higher cultivation of mind and soul has marred 
and defaced the glorious image of God in which 
they were created ; contrast these conditions with 
your own, and say whether it does not seem that, 
while upon all these the violence of the tempest 
has been outpoured, for you it has been reserved 
that the south wind should blow softly ? Surely, 
though in a metaphor, this is the truest represent- 
ation of your condition here. But as a time will 
come very soon to some of you, and in but a few 
years it will come most probably to all, when you 
will leave the sheltering cliffs that now guard you 
from the rude breath of the storm, and will spread 
your sail and stretch away upon the sea of life, is 
it not wise to consider that now is the time for 
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preparation if you are to weather successfully the 
tempests that will surely await you hereafter, and 
that it is the idle and foredoomed mariner alone 
who spreads his swelling canvas to the breeze, 
and learns not how to furl his sail before the 
storm is upon him in all its strength. Even 
against the future physical evils of life there is 
much to be done to guard now. Not only must 
the body be strengthened by manly exercise and 
roughened against the vicissitudes of the seasons, 
but everything that tends to impair its powers and 
lay it open to the insidious attack of future weak- 
ness and disease, every vicious excess, every the 
slightest violation of its sanctity, must be shunned 
like the leprosy or the plague. Here too, and 
now, must you learn to cultivate the powers of 
your intellect ; here and now must you, if you 
would do so to any purpose, inure your mind to 
grapple fairly and honestly as well as resolutely 
with the difficulties that beset the path of know- 
ledge, not only eschewing all slight and slovenly 
performance of your work, nor contented even 
with following the course of the well-planned and 
regular routine of the studies of the place, but 
prepared also to make from time to time exertions 
which shall task your mind to the full. Here also 
must you commence, if you are to do so success- 
fully, that noblest of all employments in life, the 
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self-development, under the hand of God, of your 
moral and spiritual being, the culture of all those 
highest faculties whose possession by man testifies 
to the truth that he has been fashioned in God's 
image and placed in the scale of creation but a little 
lower than the angels. .It is while the south wind 
blows softly, while there are so many favourable 
influences to encourage you, that you will best be 
enabled, by God's grace, to trim your vessel for 
the sea of life, to make that fitting preparation for 
your adventurous voyage which shall enable you 
hereafter to hold on your course amid the deep 
waters in safety and in peace. 

I have said that the image we have drawn 
from the words of our text conveys an accurate 
representation of your condition here generally 
and on the whole. But it is only, of course, as a 
general representation that it is true. Even your 
outward life here is subject to occasional agitation 
and disturbance. It would be idle to expect 
among so many and ever-conflicting tempers and 
dispositions that nothing should ever occur to 
distress and wound your feelings, that no rude 
violence should prevent your full enjoyment of your 
life here, no vexatious interference should venture 
ever to obstruct your full use of the means of 
improvement placed in your power. But we feel 
assured that in any case such a stormy rufHing of 
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the water is rare and transient, that such injurious 
annoyance proceeds from thoughtlessness rather 
than from malice, and is happily alien from the 
general tone and feeling. But in the inward life, 
that comes to you also even here, which comes to 
all. From within come all those temptations and 
evil thoughts which no living being can hope to 
escape from without a resolute and painful contest. 
And that contest must often be waged even in 
early youth, but never with greater advantage or 
at a more favourable time. Your strength of 
mind to resist the enticements of vice may be less 
now than it probably will be hereafter, but sin 
also has far less power over you, for it has not yet 
acquired the overbearing dominion of habit The 
vessel itself may now be weak to resist the storm, 
but the storm itself has neither the violence nor 
the persistence which it will display hereafter. 
Everything rests upon your battling with sin early 
and resolutely, upon your making no compromise 
with it the very next time it may assail you. In 
fleeing from it, indeed, may lie your best chance of 
victory, in turning your attention away from it, in 
forgetting it, in employing your thoughts other- 
wise. 

But be that as it may, let me conjure you to 
remember in every present temptation that even 
as your successful resistance now depends on the 
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energy with which you strove against sin on some 
former occasion, so also on your successful resist- 
ance now depends not only your present peace 
of mind, but also your future vigour and future 
victory. And that you may be able to offer a 
successful resistance in the hour of agitation and 
excitement, what especial seasons of thoughtful 
calm do you enjoy ! These weekly occasions of 
assembling ourselves together and uniting in the 
cheerful office of thanksgiving and prayer, who 
can adequately estimate their value when with 
your minds attuned to serious and holy thought, 
Christ's minister lays before you the solemn mess- 
age with which he is charged, and bringing forth 
out of his treasure things new and old, seeks to win 
your souls to his Master, under a deep sense of his 
responsibility before God, and at one time by a 
striking application of an unusual text, at an- 
other by urging home well-known truths with 
simplicity and earnestness, or again by drawing 
lessons for your guidance from Christ's example 
upon earth, or by leading your thoughts upward 
to communion with His Holy Spirit in heaven, he 
seeks by every means in his power to search the 
depths of your spirits, to imbue your hearts with 
that true wisdom which cometh from above, and 
to train you thus early to look exclusively to that 
one guiding star of faith in God and Christ, which 
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shall lead you in your heavenly course over the 
troubled waves of this life in an ever-brightening 
path of light and glory ! You cannot leave this 
place, where such holy influences have been at 
work upon your minds, without bearing the impress 
of them into the scenes of your ordinary life ; 
nor will you ever, we trust, either in your own 
lesser world here, or in the greater sphere in 
which you will hereafter move, forget the lesson 
taught to the disciples on that dark and stormy 
night on the sea of Galilee, that if we are to 
come either speedily or surely to the haven where 
we would be, we must take Christ with us, we 
must be actuated by the principles and influ- 
enced by the feelings which that blessed name 
implies. In early youth we must, like Him, ren- 
der willing and thankful obedience to those placed 
in due authority over us ; we must be subject even 
as He was to the earthly parents whom God has 
given us as representatives of His own fatherly 
affection and love. We must, like Him, be docile 
under tuition, and eager in our search after 
wisdom ; we must be found, as He was, both 
hearing and asking questions. And whether in 
early youth or in manhood, everywhere and at 
all times, we must be about our Father's busi- 
ness, studying humbly to do His will now here 
upon earth, that we may be counted worthy here- 
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after to do it in the company of the angels in 
heaven. 

If I have used the words of the text so as to 
speak, as it were, in an allegory, hear now another 
parable. "The wind bloweth where it listeth, 
" and thou hearest the sound thereof, but canst 
" not tell whence it cometh and whither it goeth ; 
" so is every one that is born of the Spirit" The 
same great agent in God's material universe from 
whose known qualities and effects I have endea- 
voured to draw some instruction for ourselves, is 
thus employed by our Saviour to illustrate the 
nature of one of the greatest truths bound up in 
that mystery of godliness which the services of 
our Church commemorate to-day. Unknown or 
obscure as are the laws which regulate and control 
that great agent, which God employs for the 
production of so many and such manifold bless- 
ings to mankind, so obscure unto us are the 
nature and influences of that Holy Spirit in 
whose existence and goodness we nevertheless 
hold an implicit belief; and so, observe, also is 
that higher truth which we nevertheless steadily 
gaze upon with the eye of faith, in which the 
existence of the Holy Spirit is comprised, the 
great mystery of the Godhead, the ever-blessed 
Trinity. That great and awful Being whose 
throne is the universe, the Christian is compelled 
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by the evidence presented to him to believe, has* 
vouchsafed to declare Himself unto men under 
three different manifestations or characters which 
in the imperfection of our spirit, when we are 
dealing with a subject so surpassing our compre- 
hension we are compelled to term persons, though 
we do not presume to say that such a word 
accurately expresses the relation existing between 
them. But without venturing to search for clear- 
ness in that which the Almighty has shrouded, 
and perhaps necessarily, from man's imperfect 
understanding, in mysterious darkness, in the 
nature of His Being, we have amply sufficient 
light for that which is infinitely more important 
to us, viz. to see the duties which the revelation 
of God's nature, so far as it is revealed, imposes 
upon ourselves. If we did not indeed know the 
fallacy of such reasoning, we might almost imagine 
that we could have determined beforehand what 
must have been the nature of the manifestation 
of the Almighty to man, so exactly and so com- 
pletely does it correspond to his wants. Bound- 
less, however, should be our gratitude to that 
infinite love which has thus revealed itself to us, 
and to each several person in that mysterious 
union should our hearts be upturned in awe and 
love when we think upon all that has been done 
for man and his salvation. 
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To God the Father, who first breathed into 
man's nostrils the breath of life, willing it to con- 
sist in the mysterious union of soul and body, the 
type of other yet greater and higher mysteries, 
what return indeed can we offer but the devotion 
of that life, in obedience to His will, to the work- 
ing out of all those important purposes for which 
He would seem to have bestowed it ? To God 
the Son, whom the Father out of His infinite love 
to us, gave up to be the ransom for our sins, and 
who in compassion to fallen man divested Him- 
self of His glory and took upon Him our nature, 
and coming down from heaven lived and died 
upon the earth, that he might teach us how to 
struggle and to battle here below, and to lead us 
on to victory — victory not only in life but in 
death, victory in the good fight of faith over evil 
within and evil without, to Him also what other 
worthy return can we offer but the voluntary en- 
rolment of ourselves under His banner to fight 
against the world, the flesh, and the devil, as 
Christ's faithful soldiers and servants unto our 
life's end ? To God the Holy Spirit — by whose 
spiritual manifestations the hearts of God's people 
of old were taught as on this day, and in whose 
holy comfort we too, as well as they, pray that 
we may evermore rejoice — what shall we say 
of our duties to Him ? The work of the Father 
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and of the Son is already accomplished in us. 
He in whom all things have their being has 
already called us into existence out of nothing, 
and bestowed upon us the mysterious gift of life. 
He through whom alone man's soul is redeemed 
has already offered Himself once for all to make 
atonement for our sins. But the work of the 
Holy Spirit is not over and past, is not done once 
for all, but is constant and unintermitting, and 
can cease in us only with our last breath. 

And in this work, the work of our sanctifica- 
tion, we are permitted, nay called upon to co- 
operate. Oh, never let us forfeit the privilege ! 
never let us forget the dignity of our calling ! 
Blessed indeed be His name who created, blessed 
indeed be His name who redeemed you, but let your 
constant effort and your constant prayer be to 
secure for yourselves that last best gift of the 
Almighty, a conscience ever quickened by the 
Spirit of God. Quench not the slightest spark of 
the heavenly flame within you. Cherish every 
upward movement, every heavenly aspiration of 
your heart. Your sanctification, by the help of 
God's Spirit, is your daily work, never to be for- 
gotten, never to be laid aside. Watch faithfully 
even now in your early youth, and pray for the 
enlightening grace of the Spirit whilst you watch 
against the first beginnings of evil, and may He 
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whose very being is love shield you in His mercy 
from that heaviest of all curses, a conscience 
grown dull and heavy from disregard, which 
awakens only when the wrong deed is done, and 
makes itself heard in the loud tones of rebuke, 
when it ought to have been listened to in the 
still small voice of warning. He that hath ears 
to hear, let him hear 1 
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III. 

WORK. 

My Father worketh hitherto, and I work." — ^John v. 17. 



I PLUCK the simplest, commonest flower that 
blooms, the buttercup in the pasture or the 
daisy on the lawn, upturning its innocent, bright, 
happy face to heaven, glistening, it may be, 
with rain or dew, or basking hotly in the sun, 
and in my ordinary mood I throw it away 
perhaps as carelessly as I plucked it, at best 
thinking how good it is of God thus to scatter 
beauty over the landscape, and whilst providing 
in the richness of the valley for man's wants 
and comforts, thus to satisfy also his desire of 
what is lovely and pleasing. But if I begin to 
examine the flower, and after admiring, even 
on the first inspection, the delicate yet durable 
beauty of its structure, I call to my help the 
powerful assistance of the microscope, what a 
subtle piece of wondrous machinery do I behold ! 
How almost infinitely minute and delicate the 
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organs for imbibing nutrition, how accurate and 
elaborate the process of assimilation, how carefully 
distributed the supply of food to each several part, 
how nicely and accurately adjusted the functions 
of every organ, how not only the individual plant 
itself grows and thrives and blooms, but provision 
is made within such narrow limits for the repro- 
duction of countless successive generations : when 
with eager, and scrutinising, and delighted gaze I 
contemplate this marvellous combination of means 
and instruments, these pumps and conduits, this 
miraculous system of hydraulics, this " wondrous 
" fairy tale of nature," this work of skill so utterly 
surpassing all effects of human ingenuity, the 
Hand that actuates, guides, and controls the whole 
— ^invisible ! can I with some modem philosophers 
forget the Artificer in the work ? can my spirit be 
blind to His presence though my senses see Him 
not ? can I dispute the truth of those words, " My 
" Father worketh hitherto " ? can I refuse to ac- 
knowledge how ceaseless must be the attention, 
how continuous the care, how unintermitted the 
operation of His hands ? The flower is the micro- 
cosm of the universe : the daisy is the sample of 
God's all-present activity. The universe which He 
created is everywhere instinct with His presence. 
He moves, animates, inspires the whole. Our 
Father, indeed, " worketh hitherto." 
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But the words are,"My Father worketh hitherto, 
" and I work." It is as though He had said, My 
Father is My pattern. He whom ye ignorantly 
regard as having rested on the Sabbath-day from 
His work of creation in the ordinary sense in 
which men understand rest as repose and relief 
from labour. He whom you suppose to have with- 
drawn a while from the scene of His toil, has in 
fact never for one moment relaxed His care, never 
for one single instant remitted His watchful super- 
intendence over all His works ; nay, the whole 
universe, instinct with His Almighty presence, is 
groaning and travailing in the birth -throes of 
creation still. Fresh life and growth and change 
are the very laws of the world's existence, and 
were He in whom everything lives and moves 
and has its being, to withdraw for but one moment 
the exertion of His power, the heavens and earth 
and all things therein would at once cease to 
exist, and God would be alone all in all. I 
but work, therefore, as He also worketh who 
hath sent Me : it is the allotted purpose of My 
mission upon earth : on no day can I cease to be 
doing good to the bodies and souls of men ; as in 
other respects so in this also, " My Father and I 



are one." 



Sublime and awful truths are these, my brethren ; 
but not such merely ; they are suggestive also of 
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duty to ourselves. We are encouraged to become 
pure even as Christ also was pure : we are com- 
manded to be perfect even as our Father in heaven 
is perfect : it is ours also to work even as our 
Father worketh. I say not it is our duty, it is our 
privilege and the very object of our being. Nay, 
does He not condescend to admit us to be fellow- 
workers even with Himself, to be the secondary 
and subordinate agents in the schemes of His 
providence ? and shall we forego the mighty hon- 
our, or willingly forfeit the highest jewel in our 
inheritance as sons of God ? Shall we not study 
rather by searching to find out, if it may be, the 
course and development of God's will in every- 
thing around us, and endeavour, as far as in us 
lies, to obey His behests and subserve His 
gracious designs ? The Lord God planted a 
garden eastward in Eden, we are told, and in it 
He placed the man whom He had created, to 
dress it and to keep it. " Which things are an 
'• allegory." The garden is the world. We are 
placed in it to dress it and to keep it. One 
planteth and another watereth, and God gra- 
ciously giveth the increase. He might indeed 
have given us all things richly to enjoy without 
our toil. But He has not so thought fit, and in 
mercy, no doubt. Without we plant and water. 
He denieth the blessing. 
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It is even so, indeed, and ever will be thus in 
the primitive scene of man's industry, in that type 
of all his other labour. Pluck a leaf from the 
rosebud, mark its graceful convolutions, the deli- 
cate curves of the outline of its form, its nice 
gradations of colour, its grateful scent, and then, 
with artificial eye, examine its structure and break, 
as it were, into the house of its life, and what 
meets you there will convince you that it is far 
beyond all human power to build a single petal of 
the meanest flower that breathes. God walks in 
the garden as of old. But man is there also, and 
the blessing rests upon his work. The ruder form 
of vigorous life, which spontaneously covers the 
uncultivated wild, is here replaced by a richer 
development and fuller growth, and nature is ever 
unlocking new treasures of beauty to the industry 
of man ; and not those of beauty only : she holds 
out all her other riches also with no niggard 
hand to him who will gather them. She clothes 
the hills with wood and the valleys with corn ; 
she gives man the speed of the tempest, and wings 
his words with more than lightning swiftness. Even 
as his Father worketh hitherto man worketh, and 
the blessing goes with him. 

Yes, through the whole of the material creation 
upon earth does the sphere of man's labour ex- 
tend ; and in so far as he worketh with the Father 
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does he work with success. All the acts, indeed, 
of civilised life were foreordained in the Almighty's 
plan when first He created mankind, and we are 
fulfilling His will, and working together with 
Him, no less while building the street of the 
crowded city or raising to heaven the lofty pile 
of the cathedral, and carving herb or floweret in 
its cloistered arches, than when growing in the 
field the food for that city's inhabitants or tending 
in the garden that herb or floweret whose graceful 
foliage we mimic in the carved stone. But in 
labours such as these man worketh not alone, nor 
worketh alone with success. As if to check his 
pride, should such a feeling be likely to rise in his 
breast, God employs a worm to work with him 
as it were, and to fabricate that material which, 
surpassing all others in richness and beauty, 
might have clothed even Solomon in his glory. 
It is but a worm, too, that in the deep, deep sea 
(as it has been well described) builds and builds 
below the water " for years and thousands of years, 
" every little tiny creature bringing his atom of 
*' lime to add to the great heap, till their heap 
" stands out of the water and becomes dry land ; 
" and seeds float thither over the wide waste sea, 
" and trees grow up, and birds are driven thither 
" by storms ; and men come by accident in stray 
" ships, and build and sow and multiply, and 
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" raise churches, and worship the God of heaven 
" on that new land which the little coral worms 
" have built up from the deep." Yes : man works 
not here alone ; and in the beauty, the extent, and 
the durability of his works he is far surpassed by the 
tiny insect which he classes, perhaps, in the lowest 
rank of animal creation. But let not man repine. 
It is his to work as the insect cannot do, with 
intelligence and with distinct and definite will. 
It is his to work, not with blind instinct, but with 
full knowledge of the objects and purposes of his 
labours. It is his to dignify his toil by its motive. 
It is his to feel that an invisible power underlieth 
all things, and the elevating truth which is con- 
cealed from all other creatures is known to him, 
that it is Grod that worketh in him both to will 
and to do, and that that labour alone of his is 
blessed which he feels to be also the work of 
uod's hand. 

iSuch is the glorious privilege of labour vouch- 
safed to man. He may learn much, indeed, from 
other itnd lower creatures — diligence from one, 
sagacity from a second, and providence and fore- 
thought from another. But he thus exalts an 
instinct into a virtue, and the consciousness of 
duty done sets him at an elevation not even 
thought of by any other being upon earth. Such, 
indeed, is man's noble work. But are there not 
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some among us to whom such thoughts as these 
convey little or no intelligible meaning ? in whose 
mind the idea of work has little or no connection 
with aught that is dignified or noble ; to whom 
the language of the Divine Child would have 
seemed mere idle words, "Wist ye not that I 
" must be about My Father's business?" and by 
whom the implied warning, from the same lips, 
that we also should " work the works of Him that 
" sent us, while it is day : for the night cometh 
" when no man can work," is neglected or despised ? 
It must ever be so. It must needs be that offences 
come. Let it be ours to avoid the sin and the 
shame of the unprofitable servant, the labourer 
standing idle in the vineyard. " My Father 
" worketh hitherto, and I work." Yes, such should 
be the device on our shield also, as soldiers and ser- 
vants of Christ the great Captain of our salvation. 
Even as we have been created in the image of 
God and would desire to keep the divine stamp 
on our souls in all its original freshness and sharp- 
ness of outline, we must seek to live that life of 
active wisdom and intelligent goodness which 
every page of Scripture more or less directly en- 
forces. Yes, God gives you them, O young man, 
the elastic and buoyant step, the bounding pulse 
and vigorous muscular energy ; He sends you the 
healthful breeze of spring, the long and glorious 
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sunlight of the summer's day, and the sharp and 
bracing frost of winter, that your body may be 
nurtured and strengthened by cheerful and healthy 
exercise ; He presents to your expanding mind the 
pages of ancient lore, the undying eloquence of ora- 
tor, historian, and poet; He braces and strengthens 
it by the vigorous reasoning of one science, and 
the minute investigation of detail in another ; and 
again He calls your moral faculties into exercise 
by the thousand opportunities every day presented 
to you in your intercourse with those above, 
around, and below you, encouraging you to acquire 
early good habits and forms of thought; and 
especially does He unfold to you the riches of 
spiritual truth, and lead you by the pattern of 
Samuel and Solomon, and One greater than either, 
to give your youthful heart to the service of God. 
Such are the modes by which He would train 
your several faculties, the lower in due subordina- 
tion to the higher, to the work which He will 
re^ectively assign to you hereafter ; and the 
especial time of your preparation for that work is 
now. 

Three talents in particular are entrusted to the 
charge of each of us, and upon the proper use and 
improvement of these God has willed that our 
happiness should mainly depend. The neglect or 
abuse of any is sure to bring with it its appropri- 
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ate punishment sooner or later. The sickness of 
our bodies indeed usually makes itself so surely 
and sharply felt, that it would seem as if no 
admonition were needed to stimulate us to take 
care of theniy and the animal excitement of vigor- 
ous exercise holds out, during youth, such attrac- 
tions as to prove a sufficient safegurd against our 
neglect of this important trust It is we, the 
more aged rather than you, who require warning 
on this point ; it is the fault of later years to 
overlook in the press of other engagements the 
imperious claims of the body ; and sickliness and 
constitutional derangement warn us early that 
Nature will not suffer her laws to be infringed 
with impunity. But the young also need affec- 
tionate caution in this respect, though on other 
grounds. In youth it is that the temptation to 
vicious indulgence is peculiarly strong, whether to 
the more childish form of pampering and gratify- 
ing the appetite, or the grosser and more fatal 
form of base sensuality : and its delusive power 
also is then greatest The injury is not felt 
perhaps till hurtful habits have become all but 
irresistible. Ever, then, be on your guard. Keep 
your body fresh, vigorous, healthful, and pure, and 
let no temptation induce you to forget the respect 
and reverence which you owe to it It is the 
work of God's hand, fearfully and wonderfully 
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made : let no man rashly abuse it ! But if the first 
talent must be duly and reverently employed, if the 
healthy action of the body must be carefully main- 
tained, and is indeed almost the primary condition 
in which we are able to fulfil the other obligations 
incumbent upon us, we must remember that it is 
only a means and not an end, and that we are 
not to rest contented with the mere animal well- 
being of the meanest portion of that wonderful 
compound structure, the body, soul, and spirit of 
man. Our real work indeed is to be performed 
with the two last. It is in these alone that the 
image of God can exist, and it is in the employ- 
ment and cultivation of these that our duties are 
especially to be found. Whatever, therefore, con- 
tributes to strengthen or refine your powers of 
mind, whatever serves to give vigour to your habits 
of thought, to correct your judgment, improve your 
taste, and to give healthful and ennobling exercise 
to your reason, in the careful and diligent study 
of those things should your time be engaged : and 
it is with these objects in view that your studies 
in youth should ever be carefully ordered and 
arranged. But a third and far more important 
talent is entrusted to your charge, and one to the 
improvement of which everything else must, if 
necessary, be subordinated. Here no doubt, as in 
every other part of education, the help of others, 
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especially of those to whose care God has most 
immediately entrusted you, those whose relation 
to you He has assimilated in some measure to 
His own, the help of your earthly father and 
mother is most important and valuable. But in 
building up your moral and spiritual character 
the work, under God, must be chiefly your own. 
Much of it must be done silently and, as it were, 
without observation. One fault after another must 
be gradually recognised, condemned, and avoided, 
one sin after another brought into the distinct 
light of consciousness and then cast out : and the 
fruit of the Spirit, each heavenly grace of the soul, 
must one by one be fostered into growth and per- 
manence, until the whole building, fitly framed 
together, shall grow into an holy temple in the 
Lord. In this your highest and noblest sphere of 
labour let there be no cessation. The regard for 
your bodily health may be at times intermitted 
without serious injury : the cultivation of your 
intellectual powers may be, even with benefit, sus- 
pended by intervals of relaxation and repose : but 
there must be no conscious intermission in your 
efforts at moral and spiritual improvement: in this 
case, while men sleep, the enemy surely soweth 
tares : but you have everything to encourage you : 
the approbation of the good and wise amongst your 
companions, the sympathy and encouragement of 
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your teachers and those placed in authority over 
you, the good wishes of your friends, the grace 
of Christ animating your heart, and, with the 
thought of His Holy Spirit influencing and up- 
holding you, the humble and grateful conscious- 
ness that in your souls is fulfilled the truth of our 
Saviour's words, " My Father worketh hitherto, 
« and I work." 

But if such is the preparation which you 
should undergo here for the after-duties of life 
amid the world of fellow -men, what must life 
itself be ? Even the youth of eternity. We 
know not indeed what we shall be ; but we may 
safely dismiss from our minds the thought that 
our future existence will be one of inaction or 
passive enjoyment merely. No analogy drawn 
from the Almighty's present government of the 
universe could lead us to such a conclusion. In 
weariness and vexation of spirit, in calamity and 
distress, or when bowed down by sickness and the 
infirmities of old age, human weakness is apt to 
long for repose, and we imagine to ourselves 
beyond the grave a scene of everlasting calm 
where the wicked cease from troubling and the 
weary are at rest. 

But the Christian has not so learned from His 
Master : he cannot see how even a few years of 
pain and sorrow here require for their counter- 
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balance an eternity of inactive repose, nor can he 
assign to the same great Lawgiver the almost 
universal ordinance of enforced activity here, and 
the fancied enjoyment of immunity from labour 
hereafter. He remembers how he that had five 
talents entrusted to his care and had traded suc- 
cessfully with the same, because he had been 
faithful over a few things was made ruler over 
many things when he entered into the joy of his 
Lord : and how he whose pound had gained ten 
pounds because he had been faithful in a little 
had authority given him over ten cities. He 
gathers from this that the present life is but a 
preparation for the next, and that zeal in the 
discharge of our duties here will receive as its 
fittest recompense of reward a larger field for the 
exercise of our expanded powers, and a nobler 
and wider sphere of action hereafter. We must 
not let thoughts borrowed from the peaceful 
calm of the grave blend with and obscure our 
conceptions of that higher form of life to which 
every analogy teaches that bodies celestial and 
glorified spirits must be destined. No: He whose 
service is perfect freedom will have work for His 
intelligent creatures, we may be assured, as in 
earth so in heaven. 

This world, then, is our school for the next : 
and the same earnest, diligent, careful, patient, 
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gentle, forgiving, kind disposition which throws 
such a charm over the youthful Christian charac- 
ter, shines but with increased loveliness and 
beauty when in the maturer disciple it is still un- 
tarnished and uninjured by ruder collision with 
the world. " Not slothful in business : fervent in 
" spirit ; serving the Lord." This is the true 
Christian's motto. Diligently performing the 
duties of his station amongst his fellow-men he 
forgets not whose servant he really is : while his 
hand is on the plough of this world's occupations 
his heart is with God. 

Happy indeed is he on whom the Spirit of God 
shall thus breathe to animate and encourage ; 
happy if, though early in life, when men fondly deem 
the fruit yet immature, he falls from the branch 
of the earthly tree to be grafted on the vine in the 
paradise of God ; happy if, amid the bustle and stir 
of active life, its various duties, its manifold em- 
ployments, whilst doing with all his might what 
God hath put into his hand to do, he hear the 
voice of the Lord, while the sun is yet high in 
the heavens, call him to his rest ; happy if, as the 
shades of evening close around him, and his work 
is done, and God has given him those to bless his 
hearth and home, on whom his mantle shall fall 
as he departs, the chariot of fire and the horses of 
fire shall bear him from earth to heaven, and men 
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shall see him no more. Thrice happy in every 
case he, who, whether in the evening or the morn- 
ing or at noonday he hears the voice that calls him 
home, shall be enabled in the spirit of his Master 
to say that he also, while on earth, has been a 
fellow-worker with his Father which is in heaven ! 



IV. 
GATHERING UP THE FRAGMENTS. 

''Gather up the fragments that remain, that nothing be lost." 

St, John vi. 12. 

" That nothing be lost." A strange caution this 
seems at first sight on the part of One whose 
wonder-working power had just now been feed- 
ing, out of five barley-loaves and two small fishes, 
five thousand hungry people in a desert place. Was 
His energy exhausted by the effort it had just 
made ? Had a limit been put to His power ? Was 
the virtue gone out of Him ? Did He distrust His 
continued possession of that control over the 
material world which He had just been exert- 
ing so marvellously? Not so. He might have 
said now, as He did at another time, "As My 
" Father hath taught me, I speak these things." 
He was working in the spirit of His Father. 
" That nothing be lost " is the law which God 
hath stamped in many forms upon external 
nature, the rule He has fixed upon the operations 
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of the material universe. He works indeed with 
a munificent and lavish hand, but nothing is 
wasted. All is in constant change, no doubt, but 
nothing is absolutely lost Nature, that is, God's 
Providence in Nature, destroys only to renew. 
After the first solemn fiat of creation had been 
uttered, nothing absolutely new seems ever to 
have been made ; and nothing old to have been 
utterly lost As the everlasting ages roll on, the 
Almighty Creator, as far as human sagacity can 
discover, in all the manifold variety of His works, 
in all the wondrous and ever-changing complexity 
of His operations, seems purposely to have con- 
fined Himself to the use of the self-same materials 
which He first and by one exertion of His will 
called into being, and while obeying this self- 
imposed law He has, by virtue of His will also 
that " nothing be lost," combined permanence 
with change, durability with infinite variety, and 
given to man at least, if not to innumerable other 
created beings also, the enjoyment of a universe 
of ever-changing splendour and beauty, and yet 
to which nothing can be added, and from which 
nothing can be taken away. 

" That nothing be lost," then, was the spirit in 
which Christ worked, and in the same spirit also 
His Heavenly Father worketh hitherto. But the 
harmony is greater yet Yes, Nature also goes 
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further still. She gathers up the fragments that 
remain, that nothing be lost ! The land shall 
be parched with drought, and while all fountains 
of water and all brooks fail, all living things shall 
seem exhausted. But the cloud at last appeareth, 
no bigger at first, it may be, than a man's hand. 
And then the heaven is black with clouds and 
wind, and the rain comes down, and the earth is 
fed with all her mouths, and drinks in the feast 
of freshness and new life. But Nature's hand is 
bountiful and even lavish, even as Christ's was in 
the desert. She sends not enough only, but to 
spare. Man's wants are first fully supplied, and 
then the superfluity goes off" into channels of its 
own both underground and above, and stores are 
gathered up below for future use, and the sea re- 
ceives much also in her capacious bosom, until she 
is wooed by the kissing of the summer's sun, and 
then mighty exhalations arise, and are gathered 
up into the heavenly garner of glorious clouds, to 
come down again hereafter at God's bidding, to 
run ever the same and yet ever-changing course 
of blessing and refreshment to man. 

See, too, here, as in an allegory, the Sun him- 
self, that no unworthy symbol of God's genial 
Providence, rejoiceth to typify the same universal 
law. See how, as he sinks to rest when the storm 
is over, and the opening clouds suffer at last his 
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level rule of streaming light to struggle forth, and 
his rays are broken and reflected by their thou- 
sand varying surfaces, see how he gathers up the 
fragments, as it were, and decks with them, as 
with purple and gold, the gorgeous tissue of the 
pavilion, in which he seems to be sinking to 
repose ; or shooting forth across the whole ex- 
panse of heaven, pieces together in more regular 
order the broken hues, and sets his painted bow 
in the dark background of the eastern sky, a thing 
of glory at whose sight man's heart leaps up, and 
the thoughtful mind recalls the symbolic covenant 
thus from time to time figured between man and 
his God. In either scene of beauty Nature is but 
telling as in a metaphor the lesson in the text : 
" Gather up the fragments that remain, that 
nothing be lost." 

The narrative from which these words are 
taken has been purposely chosen perhaps for this the 
last Sunday in the ecclesiastical year, in order to 
impress upon our minds the lesson contained in 
these words. Next Sunday the Church of Christ 
commences her new year, the Sundays of Advent 
forming, as it were, the porch through which we 
enter it. This is a day therefore for us of taking 
account of the past, not in that more general 
sense in which we are at times called upon to 
enter into a reckoning with our Lord. The occa- 
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sion is one more cheering to human frailty than 
that It is the time for the reckoning up what 
blessings we may have received during the past 
year, how far we have hitherto made use of them, 
and what benefit we may still hope to reap from 
those that have not yet been fully improved, for 
recollecting, as it were, what feasts God's goodness 
has lately invited us to, and for gathering up the 
fragments that may remain. It is not so much a 
day for remembering sins as of recalling mercies 
to our recollection. What mercies, then, have been 
ours? 

Some of you have entered this great School 
for the first time during this last year. You 
brought with you more or less the unripe inno- 
cency of early life, the immature and pliable 
character of extreme youth, not yet hardened into 
bone and substance. This immaturity of charac- 
ter has, no doubt, in many instances been taken 
base advantage of : this innocency has been par- 
tially impaired : and it is our duty at times to 
warn you against such assaults upon your moral 
and spiritual well-being, and to condemn those 
who would thus lead you astray. But it is the 
good that you must have also gained here which 
the lesson to be derived from this day bids us 
especially to dwell upon. Some new convictions 
must have forced themselves upon your minds ; 
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some higher thoughts must have presented them- 
selves, some nobler feelings have been kindled in 
your hearts. You have been led perhaps to see 
for the first time that there is such a thing as 
duty^ a principle acting upon you, as it were, with 
authority from without yourself, and having no 
direct and immediate reference to your own inter- 
est. You have learnt perhaps to identify yourselves 
with the great institution to which you belong, to 
breathe that higher moral atmosphere which the 
sense of membership in a great and noble body of 
itself creates. You have first felt perhaps the 
reality of an Infinite and Holy Presence about you, 
warning you, guarding you, loving you, to do 
despite to whom would shock because it would 
lower you, would grieve because it would also 
worsen you. So far as any of these suppositions 
are true, you have been admitted to a noble feast, 
of which no fragment should remain ungathered. 
Endeavour to recollect these even now while I 
speak, and resolve to store them up for future use. 
And what I say unto you that are comparatively 
strangers among us, I say unto all. All of you 
must have experienced something of what I have 
said. On all, therefore, lies the duty which our 
text imposes. 

Again, have any among you during the last 
year had especial causes for serious thought indi- 
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vidually ? Has God thought fit to chastise any of 
you by serious sickness, or has He brought it upon 
you in the course of His ordinary providence ? 
Have any of you been afflicted by the loss of a 
friend, a school -fellow, a brother, a sister, a 
father, a mother? Has any remarkable preser- 
vation from danger been vouchsafed to you? 
Has there been any moment in which the Angel 
of Death seemed to be breathing upon you, and 
you might almost have heard the close beating of 
his wings? If any of these things have come 
upon you, be sure in the first place that they were 
not mercies, even though some of them have been 
in disguise : and then think whether you have 
hitherto profited by them to the full, whether there 
be not yet some fragments ungathered, some 
blessing to be reaped from them, which you have 
not as yet fully appreciated. At this moment, 
and in this place, no one can come between God 
and you. Lay bare your heart to Him. Retrace 
as far as you can your feelings at the moment 
of sickness, of deep sorrow or of alarm. Renew 
too, as far as you can, their freshness and their 
reality : and, with the shadow of their holiness upon 
your soul, pray God to keep it ever as pure and 
unsullied as it then was against the temptations 
of the world, and the flesh, and the devil. 

Again, which of you during the past year has 
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not had in his heart some struggles for good? 
Which of you, may I not say hopefully, has not 
felt also that some temptations at least he has 
been able to overcome? In your school -life, 
being naturally perhaps more backward than 
others, you may have . been tempted to avail 
yourself of helps which, though you felt they 
might injure your real progress eventually, and 
were sure they were at least discountenanced by 
those in authority over you, you knew would at 
all events facilitate your, success for the time, and 
gain you at least a temporary triumph over others ; 
and yet you resisted the temptation : or, harder 
still, you saw others act thus unfairly, and felt 
how undeserved and how unjust was this specious 
success, and yet, rather than lose your claim to 
the good opinion of those whom you loved, or 
forfeit your own self-respect, you endured the 
shame of apparent inferiority, and counted not 
the cost when you felt you were doing what was 
right : or, you were trusted, and you belied not 
your trust, though tempted to do so by others, 
and when, too, you might have done so with im- 
punity in the sight of man : or more generally, 
you struggled, on some memorable occasion, 
against selfishness, or vanity, or evil temper, or 
even some insidious form of sensuality, and by 
God*s grace overcame some one or all of these, 
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and were saved indeed, "yet so as by fire." 
Think with humility upon these temptations, 
these struggles and these escapes, and gathering 
together the fragments of blessing which evils 
successfully wrestled with are sure to leave be- 
hind them, and strengthened by the spiritual 
experience you have thus gained, learn to struggle 
still more manfully against the evils which may 
await you in the days which are yet to come. 

But to pass from our own individual oppor- 
tunities, experiences, and struggles, may we not 
on this day, though with all humility, recall with 
gratitude the signal measure of intellectual success 
which during this last year has attended the efforts 
of those who went forth from among us to repre- 
sent the studies of this place ? Such success, how- 
ever, we must remember, is not merely a light to 
gladden, but a beacon also to guide ; and the honour 
will lose all its grace and utility if it fail to stimu- 
late to equal, if not greater exertions those who 
come after. We must remember, one and all, 
ourselves as well as you, that we have challenged 
observation and given hostages, as it were, to 
excellence. We can neither draw back nor stand 
still, and we shall but deserve the jeer and the 
scorn we shall be sure to incur, if by our own 
fault we seriously degenerate from the standard 
we have already attained. Let this mind, then, 
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be in each of us, that we work not for ourselves 
only, but for the community to which we belong, 
and that if we claim to ourselves a part of its 
glory and success, it can only be on the condition 
that, in the cause of its honour, we devote in 
return the best energies of our minds and the 
most generous emotions of our hearts. The 
torch in the intellectual race has been handed 
down to you glowing with a bright and steady 
flame. You must do your best to pass it on to 
your successors with undiminished brilliance. 

Again, what sermons have we heard during the 
past year, what duties have they clearly enforced 
upon us, and what practical influence have they 
exerted upon our hearts ? How far has any im- 
provement in the character of our lives been based 
upon what we have heard from the lips of Christ's 
ministers, either here or elsewhere? What frag- 
ments may we gather up on this day of grateful 
recollection ? I believe and trust that there are 
many. But I shrink from recalling either this or 
that enforcement of truth or word of gentle per- 
suasion, that may have proceeded from the lips of 
any among ourselves, in sure trust that their in- 
fluence is already working in your minds, and 
leavening your characters, " making for righteous- 
" ness :" and would prefer to transport you for a 
few moments^ in imagination, to a scene similar to 
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this, in a kindred though higher sphere of intel- 
lectual work. 

There, amid a crowded audience of the Univer- 
sity but a few weeks back, some of those who 
have but lately left us must have felt their hearts 
also thrilled by the touch of a master hand, while 
he spoke to them on those words of the apostle, 
on which the true philosophy of Nature loves to 
dwell, " The image of the invisible God." I will 
select one passage, as our fragment for to-day, 
which, though addressed to those of somewhat 
different surroundings, and in a later stage of life 
than your own, and containing an allusion not 
readily to be recognised by yourselves, will never- 
theless, as a whole, be readily translated by you 
for your own use. He had spoken first of the 
first reflection or image of God in the order of the 
visible universe. He now speaks of the second 
reflection of God in the moral nature of man. 
" He who will not allow his mind to be lowered 
" to the standard of those around him ; who retains 
" his sense of right and wrong unimpaired amid 
" all temptations ; who asks himself, not what will 
" men say of him, but what is the will of God in 
" all his actions, — he may be truly said to bear in 
" all his life and character the Divine image for 
" our example. He may be some one who has 
" sacrificed his earthly interests for the love of 
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" truth ; or who, with the world against him, has 
" been compelled by a natural nobility of disposi- 
" tion to fight the battle of the alien and oppressed. 
" — All men are telling him this is politic, this is 
" expedient, this is what your party requires, this 
" is what the Church or the world approves, this is 
" the way to honour and preferment, these are the 
" fashions of society, the demands of nature, the 
" received opinions of men, the necessities of the 
" situation. But he, with unaverted eye, thinks 
" only of the good and the true, having a faith 
" and peace which no storm can shake ; and in 
" all his life sees, like the prophet, the vision of 
" God and his duty, high and lifted up above the 
" mists of human error and the dark clouds of 
" passion and prejudice, having the body of heaven 
" in its clearness." 

Still one fragment may I venture to gather, 
leading us back, indeed, to our very first thoughts 
on the subject, and I have done. A remarkable 
change has recently come over the character of 
our philosophy. Many of you have become ac- 
quainted, more for the sake of the poetry that 
imbeds them than for the intrinsic value of the 
opinions themselves, with the doctrine that teaches 
that out of the fortuitous concourse of atoms, or^ 
as it is now called, their natural interaction, the 
whole universe and all that is in it have gradually 
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been formed and created. What was regarded in 
the boyhood of some of your teachers as the mere 
frenzy of a philosophy falsely so called has won 
in our day the adhesion of many of the profound- 
est thinkers. One thing, however, seems certain, 
that every portion of matter in the whole universe 
is built up of molecules, as they are called, of such 
tenacity that a million million million of them 
would not weigh the 20,oooth part of a grain, 
that these molecules are of different kinds, the 
same variety of kinds existing in the most distant 
star in the heavens that exist on our own globe, 
that since Nature began not only has nothing been 
lost, but also not the slightest difference has been 
produced in the properties 'of any molecule, that 
those of the same kind are exactly equal to each 
other in every respect, bearing, in fact, to use the 
quaint yet most true and accurate expression of a 
great philosopher, all the characteristics of "manu- 
" factured articles." Do these statements seem 
vague to you, and such as you can take no interest 
in? 

Listen. One of the leading men of science of 
the day has openly professed, in the hearing of 
the world, that, putting aside all thought of the 
existence of that God in whom we believe that we 
live and move and have our being, he discovers 
in mere matter itself the promise and potency of 
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every form and quality of life. No unguarded 
expression this, you must remember, but that of 
most deliberate conviction on the part of one to 
whom science justly looks up as amongst her 
highest expositors and most careful inquirers. No 
doubt he has since explained that his mind in 
happier moments rebels against this conclusion. 
And no wonder. For my own part, I do not 
hesitate to say, in the words of the great man 
whom he himself quotes, and I have no doubt I 
carry you with me also, " Did I not believe that 
" an Intelligence is at the heart of things, my life 
" on earth would be intolerable." But is all 
science on the one side and the belief in God on 
the other ? Not so : not so : from the same data 
on which this miserable Epicurean doctrine has 
been founded, a far other and higher and grander 
conclusion has been drawn by one, pre-eminently 
the master of the subject, who has not hesitated to 
take, as it is said, the logical step from the atoms 
to their Maker. The exact quality, he reasons, of 
each molecule to all others of the same kind, by 
giving it the essential character which we have 
mentioned of a manufactured article, precludes the 
idea of its being eternal and self- existent. It 
must, then, have been created. And drawing the 
sublimest lesson from facts that at the first thought 
might seem to us uninteresting or too obscure, he 
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adds, in words that lift us up as the grandeur of 
some ancient prophet might lift us, " These mole- 
" cules, the foundation-stones of the material uni- 
" verse, continue this day as they were created — 
" perfect in number and measure and weight, 
" and from the ineffaceable characters impressed * 
" on them we may learn that those aspirations, 
" after accuracy in measurement, truth in state- 
" ment, and justice in action, which we reckon 
" among our noblest attributes as men, are ours 
" because they are essential constituents of the 
" image of Him who in the beginning created not 
" only the heaven and the earth, but the materials 
" of which heaven and earth consist." This is, 
indeed, and in a sense still higher than that in 
which the sacred writer himself understood it, to 
see the " body of heaven in its clearness !" 
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V. 
THE POWER OF SYMPATHY. 

The Lord turned and looked upon Peter." — Luke xxii. 6i. 



The difference that one look made ! But for 
that, the denier of his Lord might, and probably 
would, have gone down with his betrayer into one 
and the same eternal infamy. The dastardy of 
the one disciple would have met with scarcely less 
scorn than the villany of the other ; Peter would 
in all likelihood have shared with Judas the 
undiscriminating abhorrence of all Christendom. 
And yet if one only of the two was to be taken, 
and the other left, who does not rejoice that the 
lot fell as it did ? We know little indeed of 
Judas, whilst much is told us comparatively of 
Peter. But that little shows us hypocrisy, pecu- 
lation, treachery: and it is almost against our 
better judgment when, even for him, we lament 
that there was no place found for repentance, 
even though he sought it with tears. But St 

Peter's is a character with which we can readily 
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sympathise. It is full of imperfection indeed ; but 
the imperfection is only immaturity. The germs 
are there of all that is noble and liberal and open- 
hearted. It is full of keen and generous feeling ; 
alive with almost boyish impulsiveness. It is he 
who, when in the fourth watch of the night Jesus 
came unto His disciples walking on the sea, and 
the rest are troubled, saying, " It is a spirit," and 
cry out for fear ; it is Peter who commits himself 
to the waves, and walks on the water to go to 
Jesus. It is he whose impetuosity in the supposed 
defence of his Master cuts off the ear of the High 
Priest's servant. It is he also who, in occasional 
glimpses of more elevated spirituality, both at 
Cesarea Philippi and at Capernaum, even when 
others went back and walked no more with Jesus, 
first and foremost of all avowed his belief, " Thou 
" hast the words of eternal life. Thou art the 
" Christ, the son of the living God." It was this 
very generous impulsiveness that recommended 
this disciple to the affection of his Master, and 
that induced Him perhaps to admit Peter alone, 
together indeed with those kindred spirits, the 
sons of thunder James and John, to witness those 
more mysterious passages of His life. His trans- 
figuration, and His agony. But with all this the 
metal did not yet ring true. It still required to 
be purged by affliction, to be purified with some- 
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thing of fire from heaven. His attachment to his 
Master was stronger perhaps and more courageous 
than that of the rest of the disciples, but it was 
not as yet a religious attachment : it savoured 
not as yet the things that be of God. The 
courage that dares resist evil — prevalent, powerful, 
popular evil — the courage to be faithful among the 
faithless, to be true among the false, that courage 
which is no common quality, and never, I think, 
comes without religion, that courage had not yet 
become Peter's, and but for that one look, that 
one effectual interposition of divine grace, it might 
never have been. It was the turning-point in 
Peter's life. Henceforth his name was to be a 
byword, a scorn, a hissing, and a reproach, or it 
was to become what it has long been, a burning 
and a shining light in the Church of God. 

The difference that one look made ! And yet 
what gave the power to that one look ? Much 
both on the part of the Master and on the part 
of the disciple also. It must be good seed that 
shall bear a hundredfold. But it must also be 
good ground to ensure so rich a harvest. On 
any but a heart prepared like Peter's, even that 
look might have been lost ; and even on Peter's 
heart any look that fell short of that might also 
perhaps have been in vain. May we venture, 
however imperfectly, to analyse that look, as far 
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at least as we may form a conception of its human 
character ? It was a look of sorrow, of forgive- 
ness, of hope, of trust, of confidence, and through 
all and above all, of love ; not that love which 
fondles, enfeebles, and spoils, but that which en- 
courages and rouses to action and even, if need 
be, rebukes. " Thou hast sinned," it might seem 
to say ; " thy sin is remitted unto thee, go and 
" sin no more. But a few hours back, said I not 
" the truth to thee, Satan hath desired to have 
" thee, but I prayed for thee that thy faith fail 
" not. Need I say again now, when thou art 
" converted, strengthen thy brethren. Said I not, 
" Simon, thou art Peter, and upon this rock, the 
" avowal of thy faith in the Son of God, I will 
" build my Church, and the gates of hell shall 
" not prevail against it? and even now may I 
" not trust that when the tyranny of this weak- 
" ness has passed from thy soul, I may be justified 
" in committing my sheep and my lambs to thy 
" charge, as to a faithful and tender overseer of 
" my flock ? I see thee weep : but the tears of 
" him that mourns for sin I care not to check. 
" Weep on : those tears will be as the dew of 
" heaven upon thine heart, to soften, refresh, and 
" strengthen it Think not I have ceased to love 
" thee : the penitent sinner I have come down 
" from heaven to save : for such I now lay down 
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" my life to show my love. Yet a little while 
" and the world seeth me no more : but I will 
" not leave you comfortless : I will come to you." 
That look, the last his living Master cast upon 
him, how pregnant with fate to the disciple him- 
self, how full of comfort to the Church of Christ 
for ever, how impressive a type of the Saviour's 
love ! 

Ye that are parents, has some dear child ever 
thus erred in God's sight and towards you ? Some 
child whose excitable feeling and impulsive warm- 
heartedness have bound him with a triple cord of 
affection round your heart, and yet have now and 
then saddened you the more with fears of possible 
evil ; has some one thus inexpressibly dear to 
you, suddenly realised your fears, and startled 
you by some unexpected defection from the high 
standard he seemed to hold before him ? And 
have you, forgetting that perfection must belong 
to Him only that is infinite, despaired too soon, 
and been tempted at once to throw off all trust 
and confidence in one who has thus belied your 
fond and perhaps unwarranted hopes? Then think 
of Him who, knowing what is in the heart of man, 
neither ceased to love even where he had been 
disowned, nor withdrew at once all confidence 
from him who in a moment of miserable weakness 
had rudely, basely, and violently denied Him, but 
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with one look of human sympathy regained His 
hold upon his heart once more and for ever. 

And you, my younger hearers, young men and 
maidens, you who are still children in one sense, 
though already ripening into the partial independ- 
ence of youthful prime, you who still bask in the 
sunshine of a father's and a mother's love, how 
may I venture to speak to you ? You must be 
entitled to feel, I speak advisedly, that you are 
not to be lightly given up in despair, because 
either on some one occasion you have greatly 
failed, or in some one particular requirement you 
are not, even generally, quite equal to the demand 
that may be made upon you. We are not, I 
speak freely, we are not even always to expect 
the whole that you can do, nor to demand as in 
our own right, and as due to ourselves, that full 
sacrifice at the altar of moral or religious duty, 
less than which, however, he never will be contented 
to offer, whom a Saviour's love has bidden to strive 
to be perfect, even as his Father in heaven is per- 
fect. An occasional strain even upon our faculties 
is beneficial to us all, the strain of duty as well as 
the strain of intellect, the strain upon our moral 
no less than upon our mental powers. But just 
as it behoves us not to press the immature intel- 
lect too constantly or too severely, so none to 
whom the bishopric of souls is entrusted, be he 
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parent or pastor, will either subject the yet unripe 
growth of religious feeling to the scorching heat 
of too strong temptation, or exact for the young 
and weakly soldier the service that is due from 
him who is clad in the whole armour of faith. 
There is one indeed that judgeth, who demands 
from you the offering of your whole heart and 
soul, and who alone can adjust the balance when 
temptation is weighed against sin, and who knows 
not only what is done but also what is resisted. 
He and he alone can try the heart. We venture 
not in any case to anticipate his judgment, but 
feel towards those who are frail and feeble as 
being ourselves also compassed with infirmity. 
And he who would do his Master's work among 
the portion of Christ's fold that is committed to 
him must never forget that he is even as one of 
them, and that to win them to Christ he must feel 
even as he would have them feel, he must both 
fully sympathise with them, and not be ashamed 
to show that sympathy, he must endeavour even 
to see with their eyes, to judge with their minds, 
and to feel with their hearts. Nay, this is the 
secret of all successful influence on our fellow- 
men. " She looked with such a look and she 
" spoke with such a tone, that I almost received 
" her heart into my own." It is the look, the 
tone, the manner, the manifest interest and sym- 
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pathy that are "so mighty through God to the 
" pulling down of strongholds," that break down 
at once all the barriers that pride and stubborn- 
ness would raise up, and win the way for us far 
more effectually than by storm, into the very inner- 
most citadel of the heart I have erred, I have 
offended, I have done wrong, I have neglected 
my duty, I have forgotten all the promises of 
amendment I so lately made, I have yielded once 
more to the enticing pleasure of some besetting 
sin — I am censured, reproved, denounced, con- 
demned — but in vain : against the look of scorn, 
the tones of invective, the voice of condemnation, 
I am clad in the complete steel of stubbornness ; 
but let a word of gentleness be heard recognising 
what little of good is in me, let some touch of 
sympathy find its way to my heart, I yield at 
once to the sweet influence, I melt as the snow 
before the breath of the soft south wind. So, 
too, is it before the voice of the preacher. The 
inexperienced minister often follows the example 
of John the Baptist too exclusively, — he speaks 
his own view of the truth, he preaches to the 
sinner repentance, he boldly rebukes vice, and is 
astonished after a while to find the fruits of this 
one-sided preaching of the gospel so meagre and 
so barren. Early in my own ministry I was 
taught by a loving hand the wholesome lesson : 
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and from the voice of one who has long since 
passed into the inheritance of the saints in light 
did I learn that through gentleness, meekness, and 
love, lies the path to the heart of man. He that 
came in the spirit and power of Elias was but the 
forerunner and not the Christ Himself, the pioneer 
that was to prepare the way for one yet greater 
than he was. At times, indeed, the voice of sharp 
reproof may be needed, calling men to repentance. 
But the day of the Baptist must ever needs be 
short. There arises one who shows us a still 
more excellent way, and in this sense also the 
words are true ; however great the bold and 
unflinching rebuker of vice may be, he that is 
least in the gentler kingdom of Christ is greater 
and more powerful than he. 

I have said "The difference that one look 
made." And many, when this scene perhaps has 
been brought vividly before them, will say, " Ah, 
" thrice happy he on whom the Lord of life Himself 
" thus vouchsafed to look ! Oh, had I, when I 
" was first tempted to enter on my downward 
" course of reckless sin, had I but heard one 
" gracious word in season, had I but received one 
" such look of compassionate sympathy, what 
" might not to me also the difference have been ! 
" But on me no such loving glance was ever cast : 
" I fell and there was no friendly hand stretched 
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" forth to raise me up again. And now there is 
" nothing before me but darkness and despair." 
The gambler, the drunkard, the sensualist ; does 
not some such cry as this daily rise from their 
lips ? But can we admit its justice ? Was there 
no voice raised to warn ? Did no eye look 
upon them in sorrow, when the seduction of vice 
began to lure them forward ? Was the whisper 
of conscience silent within ? Had the thought of 
God fled from their hearts ? The boy yielding to 
his first temptation. Is nothing done to support 
him when he stumbles, or to raise him up again 
when he falls ? Was Christ's sympathy ex- 
hausted, think you, upon Peter ? Is His mercy, 
once shown to a favoured disciple, now clean 
gone for ever ? Ah ! say not so. Think not so. 
The Lord does turn and look upon all. In our 
days there is an open vision indeed : but the mind 
of Christ, the Spirit of God, never ceases to 
regard us with deep interest and love. Our eye 
may not, like Peter's, be ready to catch our 
Saviour's glance ; but that glance is there, that 
look is ever fixed upon us, though often perhaps 
we have it not, and at times, alas ! we also care 
not His watchful love for us never slumbers nor 
sleeps. 

But the channels of God's grace in this respect, 
as in others, are generally human. He first loves 
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US through a mother's heart, and then ties the 
main happiness of our lives to the wills and 
feelings and afTections of our fellow-men. He 
deals with us chiefly through others, and acts even 
upon our thoughts and hearts by secondary 
means. 

Everything may in its turn become to us, as it 
were, the eye of God. He looks upon us through 
all the circumstances and events of life not less 
truly than when "the Lord turned and looked 
" upon Peter." The affection of parents and dear 
friends ; how often is it not obvious that through 
this channel of influence God's fatherly love looks 
upon you either to encourage and strengthen or to 
warn and dissuade. Your trials and vexations here, 
from whatever cause, may sometimes seem more 
than you are able to bear. Your temptations and 
the allurements that would seduce you to wrong, 
too strong for your weakness to resist. In your 
craving for human sympathy you may have opened 
out your heart to those you love, or the conscious- 
ness of sin may have drawn a veil between them 
and you. The written words of open comfort and 
encouragement you receive, or the cautious warn- 
ing against possible evil, will not these often lead 
your thoughts even beyond an earthly father up 
towards the love of Him whose eyes are in every 
place, beholding the evil and the good ? And as 
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we advance in life, and as while your little troubles 
and sorrows lessen, your temptations increase both 
in number and power, is your Saviour's look less 
manifested to you than before? And as years 
roll on and Time brings with it in its course the 
soberer joys and the deeper cares and anxieties of 
life, will there not be times both of gladness and 
of sorrow when to know that that gentle look is 
especially turned upon you, will sanctify your 
delight and transmute your grief into an assurance 
of God's love? When Jacob is bereaved, when 
Rachel weeps for her child and will not be 
comforted, when the desire of our eyes is taken 
away with a stroke, and the heart feels that total 
desolation, that helpless craving for the dead, who 
return no more, oh ! then will you feel, if ever, the 
blessing of that look, that gentle look wtiich bids 
you sorrow not for them which are asleep, as 
those who have no hope, but tells you that in love 
only hath He taken them, and that the ripeness of 
the grain God gathers into His garner is not as 
men count ripeness, but that He who judgeth 
aright putteth in His sickle where He will. And 
when all things are bright and the lustre of earthly 
happiness gleams around you (for the soul that 
loves God does not lean upon Him only in times 
of trial, or think upon Him only when in heavi- 
ness), may it be given to you to know and to feel 
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that the Lord's loving look is then also upon you, 
that it is He that in His bounteous mercy giveth 
as well as refuseth, and that in the light of His 
countenance alone is that true joy which no man 
taketh from you. 



VI. 
THE FINGER OF GOD. 

" The finger of God." — Luke xi. 20. 

The metaphor is bold, and rare also, in proportion 
perhaps to its boldness. We, in whose thoughts 
the Great Spirit of the universe seems so in- 
finitely removed beyond the limits of distinct 
human conception, might have deemed it almost 
profane to attempt, even in the poet's fancy, thus 
to grasp the incomprehensible, and to assign to 
the Infinite one, though only in imagination, the 
corporeal attributes of man. When indeed the 
strife of elements is raging, when wind and storm 
are battling over the excited deep, when Nature 
herself seems to reel from her foundations, and 
the powers of heaven are shaken, then, indeed, as 
the lightning flashes from the one end of heaven 
to the other, and the thunder rolls its diapason 
through the echoing vaults of the sky, it scarcely 
seems a metaphor to speak of the voice of the 
Lord dividing the flames of fire, and shaking the 
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wilderness of Cades, Or again, among a nation 
whose deliverance from long years of hateful 
bondage had been effected only by signs and 
wonders, and whose course through the wilderness 
was preceded by the alternate pillar of cloud and 
fire, what wonder if to them the mighty hand of 
Jehovah and the outstretched arm were all but 
visible realities, and that the eyes of the Lord 
being set upon the righteous, and His ears ever 
open to their prayers, implied something of a feel- 
ing of that mystery of God manifest in the flesh, 
which it was reserved to a later dispensation to 
develop and realise to the full ? But the meta- 
phor used by our Saviour in the text is rare even 
in the Old Testament, and solitary in the New. 
Yet we are glad to lay hold of it, and to appre- 
ciate its peculiar point and force, apart from the 
testimony which it bears in common with the rest, 
to the intense conviction on the part of the chosen 
people of the existence and attributes of one per- 
sonal and individual God. Let us mark its 
occurrence, and reverentially strive to deduce the 
lessons which its use on each several occasion may 
perhaps present to us. 

As we turn over the pages of Scripture we find 
that the magicians of Egypt are the first who 
make use of this remarkable expression, recognis- 
ing with awe the power which it implied. The 
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account is remarkable. When the two aged sons 
of Amram had stood before Pharaoh at the com- 
Oiand of Jehovah, and the conversion of Aaron's 
rod into a serpent had failed to convince the king, 
for his sorcerers also did the same with their en- 
chantments, Moses is then commissioned to visit 
the land of Egypt with a succession of plagues 
increasing in intensity and horror, from the turn- 
ing the waters of the Nile into blood unto the 
death of the firstborn of both man and beast. 
Twice are the magicians again mysteriously per- 
mitted to imitate the miracles with which Moses 
strives in vain to turn the heart of Pharaoh ; twice, 
but twice only. The third time they confess their 
weakness. This, they say at last, this is the 
" finger of God ;" and we hear of them no more. 
Woe wrought for the conviction of men's minds 
a visible and manifest interference, as it is supposed, 
of Almighty power, an outward manifestation of 
divine displeasure ; such, then, are the circum- 
stances under which we first meet with this 
startling and impressive figure ; an acknowledged 
operation of God, with the view of awing men into 
submission and obedience. 

But much more remarkable still is the second 
occasion on which we meet with it. The Jewish 
lawgiver guards, we may remember, with especial 
jealousy, even as our Lord Himself afterwards did, 
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against the thought that any man should have 
seen God at any time. " Take ye therefore good 
" heed unto yourselves," he says, "for ye saw no 
" manner of similitude on the day that the Lord 
" spake unto you in Horeb, out of the midst of 
" the fire." Nor is he himself introduced into 
more immediate communication until after the 
long purification, as it would seem, of forty days 
and forty nights, during which he neither ate 
bread nor drank water ; and yet with something 
almost of startling realism we find that the Lord 
delivers unto him two tables of stone, written 
with " the finger of God." The exact and literal 
interpretation of this figure, as we must term it, 
would of course revolt against every possible 
truthful conception of the nature of the Infinite 
one, and would be inconsistent with the idea 
that pervades the whole language of Scripture. 
But not the less real to us and to all men is the 
truth which underlies the words, the fact that in 
the heart of each man, when duly prepared and 
purified, there is written by the " finger of God " 
that moral law of conscience which is not inefface- 
able indeed, as not even those tables of stone 
themselves were destined to remain long unbroken, 
but which speaks to the intelligent in marked and 
living characters, even as they were intended to 
do. " This do, and thou shalt live." The mani- 
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festation of God's will then, with a view to regulate 
and control the hearts and lives of men, the writing 
of the permanent law within the soul, and not, 
as before, the single interference to strike them 
with momentary conviction, distinguish the second 
occasion on which we find these words in the 
earlier books of Scripture. 

The exact phrase is not used again in the Old 
Testament In the mouth of the Poet King it 
appears in the form of address to Almighty God, 
in that well-known outburst of praise and adora- 
tion to Him who has set His glory above the 
heavens ; " When I consider Thy heavens, the 
" work of Thy fingers, the moon and the stars which 
" Thou hast ordained." It represents the outward 
manifestation of God's power in the glory of the 
visible creation, kindling in our hearts the mingled 
feelings of admiration and love, the very majesty 
of the awful magnificence of the firmament but 
serving to enhance His mercy, who, in the infinite 
greatness of His universe, has nevertheless deigned 
to be mindful of man. But here the phrase, from 
its very change of number, manifestly loses that 
closer application which seems to belong to the 
words of our text, the fashioning power of the 
fingers of man being clearly the ^«/^ idea which 
is here transferred to the operation of the invisible 
architect of the universe. 
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We come now to the only occasion on which 
the words are used in the New Testament. They 
proceed, of course, from our Lord Himself. " But 
" if I with the finger of God cast out devils." The 
image is striking. It symbolises and embodies 
the great and vital truth of Christianity ; Christ 
Himself casting out the spirit of evil from the 
heart of man. But here the figure, if, during the 
short period of our Saviour's ministry upon earth, 
it implied chiefly an outward manifestation of 
power, soon passed into that far more important 
meaning which it has ever since retained, and 
indicates the action of Christ in that which may 
be said to be emphatically His kingdom — the 
human soul. It is an inward manifestation then, 
and one whose existence and reality can only be 
known from its fruits. 

We have thus briefly reviewed the several 
Qccasions on which this peculiar expression occurs, 
and from each might the preacher at will enforce 
lessons of varied interest and yet all of grave and 
solemn importance. Of the heavens considered as 
the work of God's fingers I havis already spoken in 
this place, and, availing myself of the discoveries 
of modem science, I endeavoured to lay before a 
generation that but shortly preceded you here 
some notion, however slight, of the awful grandeur 
and mysterious infinity of the works of Him who 
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when He created the greater lights, as to the 
uninstructed eye they seem to be, which for us 
rule the day and the night, " made the stars also." 
Nor do I wish at present to speak of the interfer- 
ence of God on special occasions, the subject which 
the first mention of these words most especially 
perhaps suggests, a subject of deep, indeed, yet 
dangerous interest, for how apt are we in hasty 
uncharitableness to see the "finger of God" in 
judgments, as we call them ? And who forgets 
our Lord's rebuke of the presumption of those who 
might have been tempted to condemn " those 
" eighteen on whom the tower in Siloam fell"? 
And yet, though a narrow and indeed a wrong and 
unjust view is possible, it would be a bold, if not 
a rash and one-sided philosophy which should 
deny that the "finger of God" is ever to be seen 
manifestly present in the affairs of men. 

Let us confine our attention, however, at present 
to the two more practically useful applications of 
the figure : to the fact that in the tablets of our 
hearts the law of God has been written, and that 
for the cleansing and purifying our hearts from all 
evil the Spirit of Christ is ever ready to further us 
with His effectual help. On these two manifesta- 
tions of "the finger of God" hangs all the reality 
of the Christian life within us. 

When and how the law of God is first written 
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in our hearts we know not. Whether the voice of 
God within us, which men call conscience, is coeval 
with the first birth of the power of judgment 
between right and wrong, and prompts us from 
the very first with innate power to eschew the evil 
and pursue the good, or whether it requires 
intermediate human agency, and is in truth only 
a latent energy, which favourable or unfavourable 
circumstances may rouse into action or indefinitely 
repress, we cannot presume to decide. It is your 
happy lot to be scarcely conscious of the possi- 
bility of such a distinction, and whether you can 
trace back its first positive intimation to some still 
well-remembered scene of your childhood, when 
on some temptation to disobedience, or cruelty, 
or falsehood being overcome a thrill of pleasure 
coming you know not whence told that your heart 
was strung in unison with that of the great Father 
of all spirits, or whether the still small whisper 
seems never to have been unheard by you from 
your earliest recollection, you cannot doubt that in 
either case, to use the words of the apostle, you 
have had "the work of the law written in your 
" hearts:" with some these characters appear to 
have been traced but faintly and obscurely from 
the first ; with others they might seem to have been 
graven with a pen of iron in the rock for ever ; 
but with you generally, nay, with us also wha 
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preach as well as with you who hear, the writing 
is neither faint nor yet indeed is it indelible. It 
is marked enough for our guidance, but yet our 
care also is required to keep it ever clear and 
distinct. We may else lose or mistake its meaning. 
In nothing is the duty of watchfulness more 
imperatively necessary. And if I address myself 
to your case especially, it is not that we want the 
admonition less. The temptations to unwatchful- 
ness do not necessarily diminish with increasing 
years : and both the teacher and the preacher 
must often feel that in speaking of faults and 
defects, or even of vices and sins, their words are 
likely to come far more home to the hearts of 
others when the lesson is drawn from the experi- 
ence of their own. The neglect of all duty, as 
well as the seduction into positive sin, is for the 
most part gradual ; and it is generally only by 
comparing ourselves with ourselves, ourselves of 
to-day with ourselves of some definite previous 
time, that we can mark with any precision the 
amount of our decline. Recollect with what 
feelings you first came here, with what good 
resolutions, with what virtuous habits, with what 
abhorrence of vice — nay, with what high and noble 
thoughts some of you, I trust, entered upon this 
new and important scene of life ; or if your 
memory will not carry you back so far, think 
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upon the renewal of your promises, the revival of 
your holier purposes at the solemn period of your 
confirmation ; some of you, upon the state of 
mind in which you commenced this very term, 
the last, too, it may be of your school life ; think 
upon those times, I say, .and then with all the 
sincerity you can lay bare your hearts before Him 
who knoweth the secrets of all men even now and 
at all times, as well as in the great day of judg- 
ment ; and mark how gradually perhaps, and yet 
how far, you have allowed the characters written 
in the tables of your hearts by the very "finger 
" of God " to be smeared over and well-nigh 
effaced. I see one of you at his mother's knees, 
listening to her words of low-breathed prayer to 
the great Father and Mother of all on the eve of 
your entering this new, and to many, perilous 
scene of trial. She dreads the unknown dangers 
which yet she is assured must come sooner or 
later, and with trustful confidence commits you to 
the care of Him who loves you far better than 
either earthly father or mother ever can do, and 
prays that God in heaven may bless and protect 
her darling, it may be, her only child. O God, 
that you should have such a recollection as this 
to look back to, and yet forget or disregard it ! 
I see another receiving the touch of one of Christ's 
highest ministers, and seem almost to hear the 
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tones of earnest prayer, " Defend, O Lord, this 
" Thy child with Thy heavenly grace, that he may 
" continue Thine for ever ;" and I endeavour in 
spirit to read the thoughts of him who thus pub- 
licly offers up the early homage of body, soul, and 
spirit to Him who created, redeemed, and sancti- 
fies him ; and a third again I see kneeling down, 
in outward communion at least with Him who 
died for him, and echoing, we trust, the prayer 
that he may be enabled to feed on Him in his 
heart by faith, with thanksgiving; and my thoughts 
are with him also, and my heart's desire is that 
his prayer may be fulfilled, and that in every 
scene of danger and temptation he may remember 
this solemn hour, and that he may gain froni the 
remembrance strength to uphold and grace to 
guide him in his future course. But now I see 
you " upon nearer view." He that came among 
us under such fair auspices, with promises sweet 
as the blush of the opening flower — can this be 
he? the ingenuous look gone, the innocence of 
early youth faded, and in their stead a restless 
and perhaps audacious glance, an assumption of 
premature boldness, a morbid and ungraceful 
affectation of manliness ; and the change has been 
perhaps so gradual that it is difficult to say when 
it might have been checked. But it is only the 
old, old story. Some accident almost, it might 
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seem, only it is ever thus, some apparent accident 
has interfered with some regular duty — a school 
lesson perhaps, the weekly letter home, the hitherto 
regular morning or evening prayer ; the pain for 
our neglect has perhaps been severe at first, but 
the impression wears off, especially if, from cir- 
cumstances or the very nature of the omission, no 
severe notice is taken of it, and then perhaps we 
are soon again tempted to some similar neglect, 
or to some apparently slight deviation from our 
hitherto strict rule of conduct, and then the 
temptation seems so strong, the fault itself so 
venial, the false step so easy to be retrieved when 
we but choose to do so, that we yield without a 
struggle, and then the downward course is but 
too sure. " A rusted nail placed near the faithful 
" compass will sway it from the truth, and wreck 
" the argosy." The slightest deviation at first 
from duty has only to be repeated, and it soon 
becomes a habit : and the evil habit once formed, 
it is often like parting with the very life itself to 
give it up. I trace not the fall of those who had 
advanced farther in their Christian course. It is 
the same with them as with the first. Casual 
neglect only at first, or but a slight swerving from 
the right path, and then duty becomes daily more 
irksome, the sense of their obligations less keenly 
felt, their promises and vows seem written in 
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water, and their aspirations towards all that is 
high and holy " languish and fade away." Is it 
not true, then, for you as well as for us? for 
early life as well as for later ? " What I say unto 
" you, I say unto all. Watch " ! And the best 
way to w^tch against evil is to preoccupy its 
place with good. All duties must be kept up. 
Sow early good habits in your souls, and pray 
Him who giveth the increase, that by the grace 
of His Holy Spirit He would cherish and foster 
them. Need I speak of the privilege, I do 
not call it the duty, of prayer ? Without it can 
we be in communion with our Father in heaven ? 
And v/hat are we without such communion ? 
Our spiritual life is gone — we turn again to the 
earth : all our higher thoughts perish. Need I 
tell you of His love who died for us, and whose 
last words almost upon earth commended the 
mother to the son and the son to the mother? 
Need I now speak of other duties, less indeed, but 
only less than these ? Our busy lives here tempt 
us all to neglect some things, especially perhaps 
thoughtfulness for our poorer and less fortunate 
brethren, and you to be less mindful than you 
should be in keeping up intercourse with those 
dear to you at home. The food of feeling is 
action ; and if when at home you must remember 
that even domestic affection lives upon voluntary 
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good offices, how much more necessary is it for 
you when here to guard against the danger that 
absence should weaken the holiest earthly ties 
that bind you ! 

But time presses. Let me say a few words to 
those who are about to leave this place for the 
last time. Some years ago I ventured to suggest 
to those who were then leaving us, as you are 
now, one thing which I thought lay within their 
power during the few weeks that still remained of 
the term, by establishing which they might leave 
behind them a tradition of inestimable value to 
those who came after, and might atone perhaps 
for some dereliction of duty on their own parts in 
time past. I speak of the enforcing throughout 
their houses such silence and order at the close of 
the evening, as would allow each boy time to collect 
his thoughts in quiet, and hallow the close of the 
day by thoughts of home and duty and prayer to 
God. What I would now recommend refers to 
your own habits when you leave us. I would have 
you dedicate one place in your room, your sleep- 
ing-room would be the quieter and more free from 
interruption to serious thought, one chair it might 
be, to kneel at in prayer to God, not merely at 
stated times when the dew falls of morning and 
evening prayer, but whenever your heart leads 
you, as it must if it be under the influence of 
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anything higher than mere mechanical religion, to 
occasional, earnest, though it may be brief com- 
munion with God, in time of either unusual joy or 
unwonted sorrow, or when you feel yourself on 
the point of being carried away by the excitement 
of pleasurable temptation. Let that spot be kept 
sacred for such purposes as this ; take with you 
there none but serious and holy thoughts, and it 
will become a Bethel for you ; even like the stone 
which the patriarch set up for a pillar, it will be 
transfigured into God's house. "The finger of 
** God," which first wrote his law on the tables of 
your hearts, will be ever there to renew the writing 
should it become faint and obscure, and to trace 
the living characters afresh clear and distinct. 

I speak to some of you no doubt for the last 
time. Will it be that " the finger of God " shall 
take anything of what we have said and write 
it in your hearts ? Who can tell ? We cast our 
bread upon the waters ; we shall find it perhaps, 
though it be after many days. In the unparal- 
leled struggle which is now^ rending a whole 
continent, and turning the world's freshest garden 
into a charnel-house, a touching story is told of 
one of the voluntary nurses who attended an 
hospital for soldiers who lay wounded in it. She 
was supposed to have lost a husband, or more 
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probably a son, in the recent battles ; but no one 
ventured to lift the veil of secrecy in which she 
had chosen to enwrap herself. She stopped at 
every bed, and offered one out of a basket of 
cakes made fresh every day by her own hands, a 
freewill offering to the men who had bled in the 
cause her beloved one had died in. But, besides, 
she carried in her basket a collection of newly- 
gathered roses, and when she came to a bedside 
of which the occupant was palpably doomed to 
rise no more alive, she placed a rose upon his 
pillow if he slept; or if he was awake, she put it into 
his hand with a look of motherly commiseration, 
and passed on. The gentle action, the humble 
ministration might have been that of an angel, 
commissioned to a work of compassion and love. 
I have often felt since I read this, as I have passed 
through some of your rooms late at night, and 
the flush of healthful sleep, not the hectic hue of 
fever, was glowing in your cheeks, that still on 
one or more pillows the keener vision of an angel 
might perhaps see the head that would not long 
be busied, as perhaps even then it was in sleep, 
with its little visions of trifling pleasures or 
amusements, its shortlived triumphs or successes 
in games or feats of bodily strength, and a rose 
might be laid here or there, where man might 
least expect it, the emblem of shortlived beauty. 
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of sweetness that blooms but to decay. But I 
have passed to higher thoughts. I have said 
God's will be done ! He that judgeth aright, it 
IS He that will send His angel to seal the eyes of 
whom He will. And what if He that seeth not 
as man seeth call some to their account sooner 
than we had hoped, and loose even thus early the 
silver cord or break the golden bowl at the foun- 
tain, shall we grudge Him our dearest ones, or 
only offer to Him willingly that which costs us 
nothing ? May we not with cheerful trust leave 
them to His mercy, and ponder what lesson " the 
" finger of God," may be thus writing for our- 
selves ? 



VII. 
ON INSENSIBILITY OF SPIRIT. 

" Having eyes, see ye not? and having ears, hear ye not?" 

Mark viii. i8. 

In astonishment, it would seem, at the dulness 
and insensibility of His disciples, it is in these 
remarkable words that our Saviour rebukes them 
for their inability to comprehend either His allu- 
sion, when He spoke of the leaven of the Phari- 
sees, to their doctrine^ or the extent of His own 
wonder-working power, when, immediately after 
the miraculous feeding of the people, they felt 
distrustful and self-rebuked because they had taken 
with them no bread. Their thoughts, like those 
of children, seem in a remarkable degree to have 
lain on the mere surface of things, and to have 
grasped nothing beyond the actual present. And 
perhaps there is no miracle in the history of 
Christianity greater than the entire revolution 
which its spirit worked in minds apparently so 
unpromising, so little capable either of deep 
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reflection on things past, or of any anticipation of 
the mighty events which lay before them in the 
future. Whilst our Lord was with them, daily 
conversing with and instructing them, they were 
perpetually misunderstanding His doctrines and 
mistaking the character of His teaching, but when 
the clouds had received Him out of their sight, 
and the promised Comforter had come, when the 
Holy Spirit had breathed on them, as on the day 
of Pentecost, the fire kindled within their breasts, 
and the things which they had seen and heard 
might have been written in characters of living 
flame before their eyes, so vividly and earnestly 
did they then preach to the world the subject of 
their great mission. 

But it is not of the disciples I mean now to 
speak. The almost proverbial form of expression 
in which our Lord so frequently couches His 
language often of itself leads us to see the more 
general application of which it is capable. To 
most men, if not indeed to all at times, to you and 
to me, the admonition conveyed in the words of 
our text may be suitably addressed. They may 
serve, indeed, generally to reproach us with our 
insensibility to what ought to strike us and to 
command our attention, but they are especially 
calculated to rouse the minds of men at great 
epochs both in the moral and spiritual world, from 
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the times of the first preacher of righteousness 
down to the present day. As of old Noah, Moses 
and the prophets before our Lord, so also Wicliff, 
Luther, Knox, and the men who have stirred the 
world in more recent times, nay, even in our own, 
have all called upon mankind with the same voice 
in substance, though perhaps in senses and shades 
of meaning more or less modified, " Having eyes, 
" see ye not ? and having ears, hear ye not ? " 
God has set before you right and wrong, truth and 
falsehood, a holy and living faith on the one hand 
and on the other a debased and degrading super- 
stition, and He calls upon you, in making your 
choice between them, to exercise those faculties 
and powers of judging which He has given you. 
He bids you examine for yourself, and then with 
manly resolution, and at all hazards, to adhere to 
that truth which He has given you the power of 
discovering and appreciating. Having yourself 
the means of judging, will you basely forfeit that 
right and meanly delegate to others that duty 
which He has bound upon your own soul by the 
very law of spiritual life and progress? Having 
conscience, do you blindfold it ? Having reason, 
do you refuse to listen to its voice ? 

Such is one great lesson to be drawn from 
these words to which your attention might profit- 
ably be directed in these times of unusual excite- 

H 
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ment and agitation of opinion. For a time of 
struggle comes to all men sooner or later, to all 
men whose spirit has anything of life or growth in 
it, when they are no longer able to lean upon the 
judgment of others, but are expected to supply 
from their own minds a reason of the hope that is 
in them. What noble and ingenuous spirit but 
would at such a time desire that his place may 
not be on the side of those who with scoffing 
Pilate would entirely ignore the consideration of 
truth, and so of Him who is the truth, and would 
set up instead, in the high places of worldly idol- 
atry, some Baal of self-interest, some painted 
Astarte of prejudice, to bow the intellect down 
before in base and ignominious prostration ? He 
who is the God of truth can be duly served by 
none but a truthful spirit, nor will He suffer His 
altar to be polluted with strange fire which He 
hath commanded not, at the hands of those who 
would approach Him with the offering of insincere 
and foregone conclusions. 

But let us walk forth into a serener and more 
peaceful atmosphere. How involuntary an insen- 
sibility, and how unsuspected even by ourselves, 
do we usually display ! We live in a world of 
beauty, and yet how blind are men in general to 
its charms ! The sun ariseth, and man goeth 
forth unto his work and to his labour, to his 
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occupations and to his amusements, until the 
evening, and yet how seldom does the thought 
present itself to him of the glory and the beauty 
that have been so lavishly poured out around 
him ! The rising and the setting sun, the first 
gray streaks of light gradually flushing into the 
rosy dawn, the dawn itself kindling by degrees 
into the warmth and splendour of the summer 
day, and this again melting back through the 
gorgeous glories of sunset into the soberer hues 
and calm peacefulness of evening; this pleasing 
and necessary vicissitude, speaking to the thought- 
ful and observing mind of order, of design, of 
goodness, of wisdom, how unheard by us for the 
most part is its voice, how unheeded the admoni- 
tion that would thus gently elevate our thoughts 
through Nature up to God ! Even while I write, 
I step forth beneath the canopy of the silent 
starry night. Earth's mighty heart is lying still. 
All sound is hushed. I look upwards and around. 
Far, far away, deep down in boundless space, in 
solemn silence, as though some awful presence 
were near, countless worlds appear, glimmering 
with dim mysterious light, and whispering with 
voiceless speech of the secrets of eternity and 
infinity, and of Him with whom those secrets are 
hidden, the eternal and infinite God. As the eye 
gazes into the depths of space, the soul seems to 
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catch glimpses of a life beyond the grave, and is 
agitated by a strange mixture of awe and delight, 
while a thrill passes through it that comes forth 
out of the great heart of the universe. The 
presence of Him who is invisible is felt as a 
reality, and the spirit goes forth to meet the 
Father of all spirits with childlike reverence and 
that perfect love which casteth out all fear. In 
such communion as this the bounds of space and 
time seem as though they had ceased to exist 
Death hath no more dominion over our thoughts. 
The memory of those who have long passed away 
from us comes back again with all the vividness 
and freshness of yesterday. We seem to see the 
well-known smile on the features of some dear 
friend, to recognise the thoughtful face of one 
whom we had long loved and revered, to hear 
again, as in a vision, the silvery subdued voice of 
some kindly old man eloquent, to grasp a father's 
or a brother's hand, to drink in once more love 
and affection from the light of a mother's eyes, 
and for the moment it might seem that the earth 
had passed away, that we had gone through the 
portal of life, and that, while we knew it not, God 
had taken us to Himself Such glimpses of the 
mystery of life, such converse with immortality, 
are they so rare that few of us have ever enjoyed 
them, so full of mystic solemnity that our light 
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hearts fear to entertain them ? Having eyes to 
see the divine vision, having ears to hear the 
solemn music which it breathes, shall we close 
our senses against their reception ? Not so did 
our spiritual forefathers of old. Not so Abraham 
in the plains of Mamre, when at the word of 
Jehovah he looked toward the heaven and beheld 
in the stars the promise of the countless seed that 
should hereafter call him father ; not so Isaac, 
when he went forth to meditate in the fields at 
eventide ; not so Jacob, when by the stone of 
Bethel he beheld in the vision of the night, be- 
neath the open sky, angels ascending and descend- 
ing between earth and heaven ; not so the prophet, 
who in visions beheld the glory of the Lord by 
the river of Chebar — and, with reverence be it 
spoken, not so He whom an angel strengthened 
while praying in the garden of Gethsemane, while 
His disciples slept, and who, in the presence of 
the heavenly host alone, continued all night in 
solitary prayer to God. Not so let it be with us 
also. Let that sense of the Infinite, which thus 
best perhaps finds an inlet into our souls, fill 
them as it was meant to fill them, and as it filled 
of yore the heart of the sweet Psalmist of Israel, 
with wonder and admiration, with reverence and 
awe. The divine negation of Christianity is thus 
realised : self is for the while swallowed up, and 
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all the nobler side of human nature is nurtured 
and expanded in the contemplation. 

But there is a world within us as well as with- 
out ; a world to the contemplation of which we 
are often equally insensible : " Having eyes, we 
" see not, and having ears, we hear not." And yet 
neglect in this case is even more dangerous than 
in the former. Watch thy heart with all diligence, 
for out of it are the issues of life. Study care- 
fully your own temper, character, inclination, and 
pursuits. The direction of our own life and con- 
duct is not the very easy thing which at first sight 
it often appears to be. The head must regulate 
and control the impulses of the heart. Our 
emotions must be guided and even restrained by 
a well-instructed conscience. The Christian char- 
acter, in all its completeness at least, is a plant 
which requires for its just development light as 
well as warmth. There is universal and eternal 
truth in those words, " It is a people that do err 
" in their hearts, for they have not known my 
" ways." To keep our feet in the right path, 
knowledge both of ourselves and of our relation 
to God is supremely necessary ; and yet it is 
against the means of acquiring this twofold know- 
ledge that we so often shut our eyes and close 
our ears. 

To know ourselves. Think what this means. 
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and what opportunities for gaining this knowledge 
the common routine of daily life might supply, 
and yet we neglect or perhaps even despise them. 
Listen. Some occasion arises on which we might 
have shown self-control, forbearance, gentleness. 
We let it pass, and though a moment afterwards 
we would give much to recall the opportunity, 
false shame forbids any resolute effort to retrieve 
the error. We are sorry perhaps, and resolve to 
keep a stricter watch over ourselves in future. 
But the sorrow and the resolution too often soon 
become weaker and wear away. Some tempta- 
tion to sin is too strong for us, to vanity, to pride, 
to anger, to sensuality, and then when we have 
yielded to it, we despise and hate ourselves for 
our weakness ; but the feeling of remorse soon 
loses its bitterness, and the disquiet of the soul 
calms down into indifference. And yet such 
occasions and temptations as these were meant 
to be lessons for us in self-knowledge. The feel- 
ings of regret and remorse were intended to mark 
vividly for us the error or sin we had committed, 
and to bring our failings before us into the distinct 
light of consciousness. They were to be, as it 
were, the voice of God to us to teach us wherein 
we had offended, and thus by guarding us against 
evil on the right hand and on the left to guide us 
along the way wherein we should walk. Review, 
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then, each night, as you kneel down in prayer, 
the opportunities which each day has given for 
acquiring this self-knowledge, and with the experi- 
ence of the past day stored up in your mind, let 
each new day find you steadfastly resolving in the 
strength of God's Spirit to walk more and more 
uprightly in the clearer light of duty which that 
knowledge imparts. 

But the soul of man lives not by self-knowledge 
or even the due performance of all the duties of 
life alone. There must be a higher spirit to ani- 
mate it and bring it forth into due vigour and 
strength : and this can be sought nowhere but in 
that which I have already alluded to, viz. a sense 
of personal relation to God. The bodily eye 
indeed hath not seen, nor ear heard the voice and 
form of the Almighty, but the spirit of man also 
hath both eye and ear, by which things spiritual 
are spiritually discerned ; and to forego the use 
of these is self-destruction to the highest and 
noblest qualities of the soul. I have ventured to 
express, however feebly, something of the exalta- 
tion of man's spirit which is excited by the sense 
of the infinity of the outward universe ; but even 
that is but a feeble type, or at least one which 
can only be feebly conceived by us, of the Infinite 
Being, who in all the ineffable brightness of His 
glory would yet win us to Himself under the sacred 
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name, and with all the tender affection of a loving 
Father, a Father who has not only created and still 
continually preserves us, but hath also visited and 
redeemed us by the holy mystery of the life and 
death of Him, who is the image of the invisible 
God, in whom it pleased the Father that all ful- 
ness should dwell, and who hath reconciled us in 
the body of His flesh through death, to present 
us holy and unblamable, and unreprovable in 
God's sight. But it is the deep sense of our 
personal relation to God which can alone render 
this effectual, the sense not only of what He has 
done for us, but of what He is to us. We are 
taught, and rightly, to pray to God. But what a 
cold and lifeless form does this expression imply 
in the case of most of us ! We utter a few hasty 
words perhaps ourselves, that is, the best and least 
thoughtless of us do, morning and evening ; we 
preserve a decorous silence and show some out- 
ward reverence, that is, the best and least thought- 
less of us do, when the familiar forms of public 
prayer are read daily or weekly in our ears ; and 
when the periodical invitation calls us, we kneel 
down at the holy table, that is, the best and least 
thoughtless of us do, in remembrance of the great 
love of Him who hath died for us ; but even in all 
this how little is there often of the feeling which 
should mark our relation to God ! Think for a 
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moment what prayer is : the voluntary communion 
of man's heart with the great Spirit of the universe, 
the Almighty, yet invisible Father of earth and 
heaven : we, the feeble, frail, vanishing creatures 
of a day, presume to approach Him, whose mys- 
terious existence no created being can ever hope 
to conceive, who hath measured out the heaven 
of heavens in the hollow of His hands, and whose 
presence alone sustains and supports the countless 
worlds which He has created. Hiniy we presume 
to approach, and too often, how? Great God, 
forgive us ! with unclean hands, with impure 
hearts and sinful thoughts ? Oh ! not so at least, 
not so, we pray. But too often with less reverence 
and awe, less thoughtfulness and preparation of 
the heart than we should bring with us into the 
presence of some fellow -creature, even weaker 
perhaps and worse than ourselves. And with 
what request also in our hands is it that we 
often come before Him ? Such as for very shame 
sometimes we would not that our fellow-creatures 
should know, so light a thing do we think it to 
come before Hiniy in whose presence angels and 
archangels bow down in trembling adoration. 
And yet, think also how God would win us to fit 
and holy prayer. Now He calls us by open and 
acknowledged blessings : now He invites us by the 
hidden mercies of misfortune : by weal and by 
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woe, by sickness and by suffering, as well as by 
joy and by gladness, by all in turns, as He sees 
best. He draws our hearts to Him, and would 
encourage us to communion with Him in that 
highest act which man's spirit can engage in, true 
and heartfelt prayer. One he invites by the very 
richness and lavishness of the blessings he bestows ; 
another he summons by the acute sense of daily 
dependence upon Him for support and protection. 
One man's heart he fills to overflowing with the 
smiles of children and the blessing of a soul at 
peace with itself ; another he probes with affliction 
or agonises with the consciousness of sin, closes 
for him some opening flower in maiden childhood, 
or cuts down his first-born in the ripeness of early 
youth ; but all these worketh that one and the 
self-same Spirit, calling us to the only source of 
real happiness, into personal relation with Himself. 
This, dear brethren, is the true lesson of life, a 
lesson which many of us indeed are long in learn- 
ing ; but he that has once learnt it thoroughly, 
he that loving his neighbour as himself, has learnt 
with daily increasing knowledge of the divine 
goodness to love God as his Father, Redeemer, 
and Sanctifier, with all his heart and soul and 
mind and strength, and coming to Him not merely 
under the strain of duty, nor merely as to a friend 
in sorrow, but as to the only Being that can satisfy 
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his heart's craving love, clings to Him ever with 
passionate devotion of spirit, and pours out his 
thoughts freely before Him as a man talketh with 
his friend, that man has little if aught else to 
learn on earth, he is already in heaven. For 
where God is there is heaven, and he that dwelleth 
in love, saith the beloved Apostle, dwelleth in God 
and God in him. We speak but the words of 
sober truth, even though we thus speak. '* He 
" that hath ears to hear, let him hear." 
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VIII. 
GROWTH IN GRACE. 



(I 



Grow in grace." — 2 Peter iii. 18. 



What sad irony in these words to many of us ! 
They speak a language and breathe a meaning 
with which we are practically unacquainted. 
Grow in grace ! We have heard the words often, 
of course. The sound of them is quite familiar to 
ua; but do they strike any full, vibrating note 
upon our heart-strings ? The desire of the young, 
no doubt, is generally to grow. But to grow in 
what ? Let each consider what his own desire 
has hitherto been. In most cases to grow in 
skill in games, in swiftness of foot, in vigour of 
muscle, in strength of body ; some have been 
ambitious to grow in cleverness, in adroitness, in 
the assumption of manliness, in ease of manner, 
in the polish of refinement : others, some few, one 
in ten perhaps among us, have desired to grow 
in knowledge and wisdom — but in grace, in that, 
in which alone the Apostle bids us grow, God 
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alone knows how few ! Am I understating our 
efforts ? Judge ye. Let each one of us ask 
himself, as carefully and thoughtfully as he now 
may, what growth he has made within the last 
twelve months. He can readily compare himself 
with himself, and tell what growth he has made 
in other things": but in this the chief and prime 
object of all, what ? — what ? 

But perhaps the very meaning of the words 
themselves may not be quite so clear to some of 
us as it should be. The Apostle, however, leaves 
us in no uncertainty upon this point. He tells us 
here in this the last verse of the epistle to " grow 
" in grace, and in the knowledge of our Lord and 
" Saviour Jesus Christ." And in the very begin- 
ning of it he tells us what " things must be in us 
" and abound, that we may neither be barren nor 
" unfruitful " in this knowledge. What Christian 
needs to be reminded that we are to add to our 
faith virtue and knowledge ? These are the 
foundations upon which are to be built up tem- 
perance, patience, godliness ; and then to crown 
the whole, come brotherly-kindness and charity. 
These then, to speak generally, are what he means 
by graccy and to be diligent in the acquirement 
and cultivation of these qualities is clearly what 
he means by ^^ growth in graced 

When we question ourselves, then, as to our 
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own growth in grace, and find the answer so 
indistinct and unsatisfactory as I fear we must 
acknowledge it to be, are we surprised at the 
result of our inquiry ? I do not think we should 
be. Many things grow readily in the heart, as 
elsewhere. But these things that are self-sown, as 
it were, and of very easy growth, are not gener- 
ally, I presume, of much value. Evidently the 
Apostle did not think the qualities which he 
mentions belonged to this class. Else he would 
scarcely have told us to " give all diligence " to 
acquire them. He clearly did not suppose, as I fear 
some have supposed, that grace springs up within 
us and grows, we know not how. He would else 
have scarcely bade us ourselves " grow in grace," 
which is much the same, of course, as to cultivate 
the growth of grace within us. In that word 
cultivate lies the gist of the whole matter. It is 
because we neither cultivate this growth, nor 
perhaps even recognise the necessity of doing so, 
that the answer to our inquiry, if faithfully made, 
must very often be so startling. How true indeed 
it is that as children of this world we are infinitely 
wiser in our generation than as children of light ! 
The truth is, we live too much at random. How 
seldom in spiritual matters do we give ourselves 
up to calm and serious thought ! The things of 
this world have justly a strong hold on our hearts : 
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but we allow them to engross our attention. 
" Late and soon, getting and spending we lay 
" waste our powers," and that not merely in the 
coarser pursuits of life, but even in what we think 
its more refined enjoyments. Few of us, I think, 
realise to ourselves the duty implied in the 
Apostle's injunction. There are some things 
which we allow to go on, as it were, in their own 
way ; and the cultivation of the heart probably 
receives less attention from many than objects of 
the lightest importance and most fleeting interest. 
We strive not for the mastery, even to obtain an 
incorruptible crown. 

"Grow in grace.** Man*s heart is a garden, 
and to each of us is assigned the duty to dress it 
and to keep *it. But we must know how to set 
about this duty. We must have a distinct con- 
sciousness of what we have to do, and some idea 
how we are to do it. It will not, I presume, be 
thought harsh or uncharitable to suppose that 
when we first awaken to a sense of this duty, we, 
shall find that weeds have largely overrun the 
ground and smothered the better growth, that 
some plants are stunted and misshapen in their 
growth, others, which we thought tall and goodly, 
are either misplaced or worthless, or at least have 
run too much to wood, and require the free use of 
the knife, that others injure more valuable trees by 
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their too close neighbourhood, and that all require 
to be readjusted and replaced according to some 
nobler idea and better pattern. Let each, then, 
review carefully his own heart. The first thing to 
be done is, the weeds must be rooted out ; the 
grosser weeds first. There can be no growth for 
the good plants otherwise. All acknowledged vice, 
all known sin, must be removed at once ; all licen- 
tiousness, wickedness, impurity, and open confessed 
violation of God's commandments, whether written 
in the law or in the heart of man, all must go, of 
course. That a heart beset with such noisome 
products should grow in grace is quite impossible. 
The very thought of it is absurd. We may surely 
pass such cases by altogether. And yet ; ah no ! 
Who so bold as to trust that among six hundred 
human beings there are not some, nay, many such 
even now who must be secretly conscious of sin 
acted or conceived, acted perhaps but a little while 
ago, conceived perhaps at present within the mind } 
Oh! in those dark chambers of your heart, dark 
to all else, kept dark even perhaps from yourselves ; 
but clear and open as the firmament at midday to 
the eye of God, may the thought at this moment be. 
Am I thus cast off from God's heritage } am I 
thus excluded from all communion with His Holy 
Spirit ? And let the agony of that thought find 

vent even now in inward prayer, " Oh! have mercy 

I 
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" upon me, O God ; have mercy upon me ** and 
separate me from my sin. " O create in me a 
" clean heart, and renew a right spirit within me !" 
Let it suffice us to have thus lightly touched 
upon this darkest point. Others now claim our 
attention. Even if the foulest herbs be rooted up, 
or happily absent from the soil, there may be 
much, and no doubt there is much, in every one 
of us which demands the sharp knife and the 
cleansing hand. Next to them that are " to every 
" good work reprobate " I should suppose that 
under the Gospel the idle servant meets with the 
bitterest reproof, the severest condemnation. But 
little distinction is made. He who had neglected 
to employ his talent is termed " Thou wicked and 
" slothful servant," and the sentence loses none of 
its severity in his case — " Cast ye the unprofitable 
" servant into outer darkness." And reason good, 
is the judgment even of our own hearts. Even 
among ourselves he that is overtaken in a great 
fault must often for others' sake be cast out of our 
vineyard : but he carries with him sometimes our 
sorrow, our compassion, and perhaps even our love. 
But he that in return for all that he receives here 
gives nothing back, he that wastes his time, his 
talents, and his opportunities here, he that barters 
the fulfilment of the hopes of his dearest friends 
for the mere enjoyment of idleness or sloth, him 
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we part with without regret, and sorrow not if we 
see his face no more. And thus it is, too, with 
ourselves, and will be with you also in later life : 
if we are neglectful of the common duties that Jie 
upon all men, if we allow trifling pursuits only, or 
the usual nothingness of life, to engross our atten- 
tion, are we, whatever we may think of ourselves, 
are we one whit better than the idle schoolboy ? 
Are we not equally with him unprofitable servants, 
and worthy to come into the same condemnation ? 
Is it not, to return to our metaphor, but thorns 
and thistles that are growing in our hearts, of 
which men gather not grapes or figs ; or the grass 
which withereth afore it groweth up, wherewith 
the mower fiUeth not his hand, nor he that bindeth 
sheaves his bosom ? 

But most of us probably are not either openly 
and deliberately wicked, or consciously liable to 
the charge of having utterly neglected the talent 
which has been delivered to us. But yet there are 
many and rank weeds, too, growing up within us. 
Selfishness^ pride^ envy^ and jealousy^ those twin 
stems growing from one common root, ill-temper 
and an unforgiving spirit^ these six — to omit 
many others — these six, and the worst of these, if 
not the essence of them all, is selfishness. Of 
pride there is not perhaps much among ourselves 
and towards each other. 
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Pride of position and wealth has scarcely at 
your age had time and opportunity sufficient to 
develop itself fully or offensively ; but pride of 
caste, pride towards " them that are without," is 
in your station almost the besetting sin of the 
youthful mind. 

We are Abraham's children, we think. We 
inherit the promises. We are wealthier, we are 
better-bom, better educated, more refined, less 
vulgar, less coarse, than those around us. We 
scorn those, therefore, on whom God rains His 
ordinary blessings as lavishly as upon ourselves, 
and are too careful to separate ourselves from 
them in interest, thought, and feeling, forgetting 
who it is that has made us to differ, and what have 
we that we did not receive ; forgetting that, as if 
to shame our pride, God has at sundry times 
called one of these very ranks — from the plough 
and from the workshop, from the fishing-nets and 
the receipts of custom — men who have been the 
glory of their times, and whose province it has 
been to adorn, to better, to teach, to elevate, to 
revolutionise the world. Pride goeth before a 
fall. Happy they who escape this retribution ; but 
far, far happier they who have done nothing to 

deserve it ! 

Envy and jealousy^ those bitter ingredients in 
the draught of unhappiness, whose poisoned chalice 
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we so often in after life commend to our own lips, 
are not, however, the especial faults of the young. 
In your case the numerous blessings which you con- 
fessedly enjoy scarcely allow room for the growth 
of these feelings ; and the success of a competitor 
does not often, as it will almost assuredly in later 
years, mingle its peculiar bitterness with the regret 
and pain caused by your own failure. May you 
long be free from the corrosion of that poison 
whose acrid juices wither the fresh verdure of the 
soul, and spoil the growth of all generous and 
noble feeling ! 

Nor again, perhaps, are ill-temper and an unfor- 
giving spirit sins against which we are especially 
called upon to warn the young. Bad enough in 
us, they would be monstrous in you : ill-temper, 
which, except when chance has subordinated others 
to us in position, is driven by the general equality 
of social intercourse to confine itself within the 
walls of the household, where it can tyrannise with 
impunity, and where, like a canker, it consumes 
the whole happiness of the family, ever nourish- 
ing in secret a sense of fancied wrong, and cor- 
rupting, as far as is possible, the cheerfulness and 
good humour of others into a hateful semblance 
with itself; and an unforgiving spirit , which for 
years after the suffering of .some imaginary, or 
self-invited, perhaps, if real injury, cherishes the 
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hidden wound, and wilfully seeing wrong in every 
word and action of the supposed adversary, mis- 
construes even things most innocent, and bums to 
avenge itself on what it thus misconstrues. These 
noxious weeds have in your case, we must hope, 
scarcely lifted up their heads from the ground. 
Pluck them up while they are yet tender. It is 
their nature soon to root themselves deeply. If 
you hasten not, and spare not, you may find them 
ere long far beyond your strength to remove. 

These six, I have said, and the worst of these 
is selfishness. Other vices vary with circumstances, 
situations, and opportunities. They attack differ- 
ent ages, different tempers, different natural char- 
acters. Different soils encourage different weeds. 
But this seems to fix its root naturally in every 
soil, and to show itself in an infinite variety of 
species. At one time it displays itself in the 
most childish and ignoble forms, at another it 
hides itself in subtle disguises. But when we 
find ourselves seldom slipping out of our own 
round of petty thoughts and cares, measuring and 
estimating everything by the standard of our own 
convenience, thinking only or chiefly of what may 
redound to our own credit, allowing a regard to 
our own personal interest, comfort, or distinction, 
to interfere with the gentle feelings and the oflSces 
of kindness which we owe to others, suffering mere 
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indolence, or a selfish regard to our own ease, to 
prevent us from doing good in various ways to 
others ; permitting a regard to our own feelings 
to interfere with what is due to the feelings of 
others, and never deliberately placing ourselves in 
the situation of others and calmly viewing their 
circumstances and their feelings as if they were in 
our place and we in theirs, showing a want of 
largeness of heart towards those who differ from 
us in opinion, or in the conviction, even in religious 
matters, to which they may have necessarily been 
driven by the force of evidence ; evincing a spirit 
of exclusiveness, not the less shocking because 
clothed in a garb of spirituality, towards the 
children of one common Father, and the faithful 
in one common Saviour ; when we detect our- 
selves thus erring, we may be sure that all these 
worketh that one and the self-same spirit of sel- 
fishness. Root up early therefore every mani- 
festation of it. It spreads itself in all directions 
and in every variety of growth, and even before 
we are aware, it will overrun and choke the whole 
ground, so that no good seed shall be able to 
implant itself or grow therein for ever. 

But to root up the weeds and clear the ground 
is but half the duty which is assigned to us. We 
must plant the garden, we must sow the good 
seed, we must encourage the good growth as well 
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as check and remove the bad. The heart must 
grow in grace. And what rich directions the 
Apostle has provided for us ! Faith, virtue, and 
knowledge ; temperance, patience, and godliness — 
these, by an easy metaphor, I have already called 
the foundation and superstructure of the Christian 
character ; but, to use the language of Him who 
has said, " I am the vine, and My Father is the 
" husbandman," these "graces are also the goodly 
plants growing up in the garden of the Christian 
heart. And not they alone. For to complete 
the glory of this noble Paradise, the heavenly 
Husbandman has willed that the twin flower of 
brotherly -kindness and charity should add its 
fragrance also, and lend its immortal bloom. He 
who has made the whole family in heaven and 
earth has willed that we should love each other 
as brethren. He who might have made, if He 
had so willed it, the happiness of each man inde- 
pendent of his fellows, has, on the contrary'', made 
it closely depend upon our mutual exercise of 
kindness and good -will. "Thou shalt love thy 
" neighbour as thyself," even without the written 
or spoken enactment, would have been the law of 
God written by His Spirit in our hearts. This — 
the love of man, next to the love of God the 
highest grace, the brightest flower in the garden 
of our hearts, it must be our pride to guard in all 
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its richest beauty. That grace which suffereth 
long and is kind, which envieth not, vaunteth not 
itself, seeketh not her own, is not easily provoked, 
thinketh no evil, rejoiceth not in iniquity, but 
rejoiceth in the truth, beareth all things, believeth 
all things, hopeth all things, endureth all things, 
is a flower from the very midst of Paradise, and 
the heart in which it grows and flourishes becomes 
like the garden of God. 

But there is a law even beyond the precept of 
the Apostle, and that Christian law is the spirit of 
Christ And that spirit of Christ is love to God. 
Every grace after all is, as it were, but an offshoot 
from this parent tree. This is the tree of life 
standing in the middle of the garden, whose fruit 
must be our daily food. But to love God we 
must endeavour to know Him, to look out for 
Him in all things. There are times indeed when 
we cannot help knowing and loving Him : some 
call upon Him loudest in time of trouble, others 
see Him best when the shadow of some awful 
calamity has been lifted from off" their hearts ; but 
to see Him at all times, to recognise His hand in 
all the dispensations of Providence, to know Him 
in His works, to read His handwriting in the 
fabric of the earth and the heavens, to feel His 
love in His dealings with us, to imprint His love 
upon our hearts by translating it into love for 
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man also ; and then in the spirit of this double 
love to examine oneself, and learn to understand 
the intricacies of our own heart ; to discover, and 
without weariness to combat its selfishness and 
lurking pride ; day by day, and hour after hour, 
to labour without ceasing for the expulsion of its 
envyings, jealousies, and sensual lusts ; to get the 
mastery over the tongue, the eyes, the ears ; to 
subdue sloth, peevishness, and anger ; in forgetful- 
ness of self, to serve our neighbour with real 
interest and ardour; and finally to order all our 
domestic concerns and cares with painstaking 
devotion to God's holy will — this is to grow in 
grace, this is to dress and to keep the garden which 
He has given us : yes, and when this shall become 
our daily work and labour of love, we shall know 
to our peace in whose vineyard we are labouring, 
we shall at times hear His voice walking in the 
garden as of old, nor shall we hide ourselves from 
His presence. Our hearts will lie bare before 
Him, and we shall not be ashamed. 



IX. 
OUR TREATMENT OF STRANGERS. 

** Also thou shalt not oppress a stranger : for ye know the heart of 
a stranger, seeing ye were strangers in the land of Eg3rpt." — 
ExoD. xxiii. 9. 

** I was a stranger, and ye took me in." — St. Matt. xxv. 35. 

We are fond of drawing comparisons. The par- 
allel lives of the ancient biographer are but a type 
of the working of men's minds in general. The 
desire of finding out in any two things that may 
be compared with each other points of striking 
similarity or contrast, is so natural as to be almost 
universal. But the love of an effective contrast 
in our comparisons often tempts us to be unjust. 
And this has been the case, I think, in our esti- 
mate of the moral standard and general tone of 
feeling in the older of the two dispensations with 
which it has pleased God to bless mankind. 
Picturesque and rhetorical writers take a pleasure 
occasionally in drawing more or- less subtle and 
striking contrasts between the two revelations, and 
the grace of an antithesis has now and then charms 
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too seductive to admit of an uncompromising ad- 
herence to sober truth. We are told, for instance, 
that the Christian moral reformation may be 
summed up in this — humanity changed from a 
restraint to a motive ; and in accordance with 
this assertion how often do we not hear of the 
negative character of the Mosaic law as contrasted 
with the positive character of the injunctions of 
Christianity. But if the contrast be true, as it 
probably is, with reference to the heathen morality, 
he will have read, I think, with strange inattention 
even the earlier books of the Old Testament, and 
certainly the more spiritual lessons of the pro- 
phetical writings, who shall have failed to discover, 
even in the midst of much general severity, a spirit 
of gentleness also and tender consideration breath- 
ing throughout The decalogue, no doubt, even as 
the tables of heathen law did, only threatens and 
forbids, but in the more general legislation the 
appeal is often sent home also to the heart, and 
even the divine summary of our Lord, we must 
never forget, " Thou shalt love the Lord thy God 
" with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and 
" with all thy might, and thou shalt love thy 
" neighbour as thyself," had been anticipated by 
the earlier lawgiver for more than a thousand 
years. The "enthusiasm of humanity'* has not 
indeed as yet aspired to the lofty heights scaled 
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afterwards by Christ and His disciples, but who 
can have omitted to notice what objects of special 
anxiety to the legislator of Mount Sinai were at 
all times the poor, the widow, the stranger, the 
fatherless, and all that had none else to help them. 
Nor is the precept in these cases degraded either 
by the threat of a penalty, or the promise of a 
reward — but the rule itself is elevated into a 
principle : " Ye know the heart of a stranger, 
" seeing ye were strangers in the land of Egypt." 
Here is the touch of nature that makes the whole 
world kin. A divine hand is striking the heart- 
strings of generosity and sympathy. Christ alone 
could make the appeal stronger, and tune the 
soul even to nobler harmony. Then indeed, 
but only then, man sees in the object of his care 
and love no longer even himself, but the Lord. 
" I was that stranger, and ye took Me in." The 
love of man is the spirit of the one text ; that of 
the other, the love of Christ in man. 

"Ye know the heart of a stranger." How 
touching is the appeal to our sympathy ! Yes : 
we know the heart of a stranger. We have all 
of us felt at one time or other the isolation which 
that name implies, and can realise therefore, with 
more or less intensity, the feelings of others. 
Even the earliest humanity seems to have recog- 
nised the consequent claim. The stranger, by 
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his very character, at once ensures for himself 
attention and respect, and not until his wants are 
satisfied, and the rights of hospitality are fully 
paid, is even the question asked, "Who and 
" whence art thou?" Abraham in the plains of 
Mamre, entertaining angels unawares, pays but 
the usual tribute of service to the recognised 
sanctity of the stranger. And to how real a want 
did that service then minister, and to how real a 
want also, though different in kind, may the spirit 
of that service minister even now ! To you in- 
deed, my younger brethren, the text comes with 
all the force of a literal application. But if we^ 
with whom no stranger dwells possessing the 
claims of a stranger, as he does with you, if we, 
as you also in after life may be inclined to do, 
willing to justify ourselves, inquire, " And who is 
" the stranger in our case?" shall we require the 
spirit of Christ to tell us how one man leaves his 
home and his country, and with the spirit and 
power of an Apostle bears his Master's message 
of salvation across the ocean's flood to the stranger 
sitting by the waters of the Ganges, bearing grate- 
fully in mind perhaps how our fathers of old were 
strangers to the saintly missionaries who with 
Augustine, or some earlier father of the faithful, 
first sowed the seeds of life in this remote outpost 
of the Roman world ; how another recognises the 
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claims of the stranger in the miserable outcasts of 
the felon's prison, and waging war with vice and 
misery, and fever and disease, gives not up the 
noble struggle until at last he falls a victim to 
that malignity of pestilence from which it was his 
life's object to screen his fellow-men ; how, tread- 
ing in the steps of such noble men, multitudes 
both of men and women are now not only spread- 
ing the glad tidings of the Lord's message to each 
remotest land, but in the reeking alleys and pesti- 
lent lanes of the city at home are searching out 
the causes of physical evil, and winning for these 
" strangers " by daily laborious effort, the long-lost 
and perhaps scarcely-valued blessings of health ? 
Or again, shall those of us require an answer who, 
in the wide dominion with which it hath pleased 
God to entrust us beneath the Eastern sun, rule 
with delegated authority over those millions of 
strangers whose claims upon our best efforts for 
their welfare it would be fatal blindness as well as 
sin to ignore ? Shall we forget that we ourselves 
also were once strangers, as it were, in the land of 
Egypt, sunk in as gross idolatry and polluted by 
as foul vices as disgrace the darkest of any heathen 
race now, and that it is only by slow degrees 
and with many painful struggles that we have 
emerged at last from the ocean of barbarism into 
the warm life and light of civilisation ? Shall we 
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forfeit the high privilege which God seems to have 
bestowed upon us of becoming a light to lighten 
the heathen, and neglect to teach them by our 
example at least the virtues of gentleness and 
forbearance, magnanimity, integrity, and truth ? 
The ruler's oppression of the stranger may be that 
over the mind even more than over the body, and 
the superior race, if it do not elevate the inferior, 
will be sure to lower and degrade it. 

" Ye know the heart of a stranger." To how 
many of us, alas! must these words be the 
bitterest derision ! How many of us, instead of 
linking the stranger to our hearts by the cords of 
sympathy, deliberately alienate and estrange others 
from ourselves ! Not in society only do we hedge 
ourselves round with a wall of exclusiveness, but 
in our civil interests also and religious feeling. 
The accident of birth will raise up a barrier that 
nothing can overthrow, and the sudden accession 
or even loss of wealth will be as a dreary sea that 
now flows between hearts that were once brothers. 
But worst of all, even as the corruption of the best 
always is, is the religious bitterness which con- 
founds the head with the heart, and regards a 
difference of opinion, a variation in belief, as a 
reason of more fatal estrangement than even the 
deadliest sin. A creed just short of being perfect 
Is esteemed less pardonable than an irreligious life. 
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This is the bitterness of zeal, a virtue curdled into 
the sin of uncharitableness. To-day there sits 
among you an unusual number of "strangers," 
taking part with you for the first time in this 
cheerful service of heart and voice, and worshipping 
God together, may we venture to hope, in the 
beauty of holiness. As yet your influence upon 
each other has been little, either for good or for 
evil, and we would fain trust that the devotional 
spirit, which must now in common animate you all, 
may be the keynote to that feeling which will 
link you together in all your mutual duties and 
relations to each other hereafter. What is the 
message, then, which the text brings to the older 
among you to-day? It tells you that Christ is 
about to entrust some of His little ones to your 
charge, even as He entrusted you also not long 
since to the charge of others before you. How 
you yourselves fared as strangers is in many 
respects probably a secret between you and God : 
what treatment you underwent, and how you 
supported it, what temptations you were exposed 
to and how you resisted them. Summon those 
secrets into the light of consciousness, and let the 
recollection of them teach you your duty now. 
Some one boy we will suppose may come most 
directly under your influence. Christ, though you 
may know it not, commits him to your care. He 

K 
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has seen and heard of evil, no doubt, elsewhere : 
thirteen or fourteen years have not passed over 
him without some of the slime of this world 
having gathered on his path. But evil has as yet 
gained no mastery over him. A father's present 
watchful care may have guarded him, or the saintly 
memory of some one dearer than a father may 
have hallowed his thoughts. Is it an imaginary 
case I would draw? For a time perhaps there 
will be nothing to shock, nothing to alarm. But 
by degrees a different atmosphere will seem to 
gather around him. His ears will be- startled at 
first by language of violence or grossness. He 
will witness acts of deceit practised sometimes to 
elude punishment, sometimes out of mere wilful- 
ness and caprice. He will hear authority lightly 
spoken of, the hitherto sacred names of father and 
mother turned into some jeering and derisive 
slang ; he will find all duty, as duty, neglected, 
all belief in goodness sneered at, the pleasures 
of idleness almost laboriously pursued, the whole 
rule of life, in fact, inverted. Am I justified in 
drawing this picture of the dangers that are likely 
to beset these strangers, now as it were, committed 
to your care ? Is it into a society such as this 
implies that they have been unwittingly committed 
by those the whole happiness of whose life is 
bound up in their welfare? Are a father's and 
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mother's best hopes to be thus blasted, and all the 
brightness of their anticipations to be thus pain- 
fully clouded over and darkened ? Ah no ! let us 
trust that such demoralisation as this is a thing of 
the past, and as rare now as it seems to be : and 
that a soul of goodness also underlies much of 
what is evil about us. 

What we know and see of many of you, may I 
say of all who by age and position should have 
influence among you, would lead us to hope that 
as you emerge from the mists and obscurity that 
often beset your earlier path here into the clearer 
light of known and recognised duty and responsi- 
bility, you will never forget that ye also were 
" strangers " once, and that thus knowing " the 
" heart of a stranger " you will rather do your 
best to encourage him by advice, by warning, and 
by example, to walk in the way he should go, 
removing some of his stumbling-blocks, lifting him 
with a gentle hand over others, making the crooked 
paths straight for him, and the rough ways smooth, 
earning the blessing of him who, when he has him- 
self been converted, would strengthen his brethren. 
Remember Him that said, " Whosoever shall give 
" to drink unto one of these little ones a cup of 
" cold water only in the name of a disciple, verily 
" I say unto you he shall in no wise lose his re- 
" ward." Listen unto Christ pleading on behalf 
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of, and identifying Himself with, one of the least 
of these His brethren : it is the voice of the Son 
of Man upon the throne of His glory. " I was a 
" stranger and ye took me in." 

And here would I at any other time have 
paused. But you must all feel that I could not 
do so to-day. To allow of the admission of these 
strangers amongst us we must have lost the society 
of many whom years of intercourse cannot but 
have endeared both to us and to you. But such 
is the law of life ; and we complain not, nay, we 
even rejoice. Our loss is, we trust, their gain. 
They are gone, full of youthful hope and energy, 
some to grapple thus early with the business of 
the world, others to put a still keener edge and 
finer polish upon the talents with which God has 
enriched them to do His service and fulfil their 
duty in life. But one is gone from us whose work 
is already over,^ whose duty is done, whose book 
of life is closed. It is not among yourselves, in- 
deed, this time that the beating of the angel's 
wings has been heard. It is one of us the voice 
has summoned, that inevitable voice which one 
day or another calls all men home. But though 
the shock strikes us fuller, and the loss is by us 
more deeply felt, yet few even of you can have 
heard unmoved that the kindly tones of that 

^ Alluding to the death of Mr. Pratt in 1878. 
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voice, SO familiar to some of you but a few weeks 
since, have been suddenly hushed, the cheerful 
look, the friendly smile, passed away for ever. 
But a very few years ago and he was as one of 
yourselves, as one of the brightest and most dis- 
tinguished among you, the pride of his instructors, 
the ornament of his school, and then by rapid 
gradation the foremost in the struggle at the 
University, returning soon with all his honours to 
teach where he had so lately been among the 
taught, uniting what is most vigorous and ener- 
getic in the intellect of the man with all that is 
most engaging and ingenuous in the heart of the 
boy. As such it was that those knew him here, 
who knew him best, and it will be long indeed 
before the pang for his loss will be felt less acutely, 
or the memory of him begins to fade from their 
hearts. The heart of the whole people is grieving 
at this time^ for the sudden destruction brought 
on in a moment by the simple misguidance of a 
helm upon many hundreds of our fellow-creatures 
in the foul waters of the Thames, but among our- 
selves, God so ties us together by the bonds of 
friendship and familiar intercourse, the multi- 
tudinous horror of that awful disaster is almost 
forgotten, whilst our ear is strained in fancy to 

^ Alluding to the foundering of the ** Princess Alice" in the 
Thames. 
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catch the inaudible cry of him who sank but a 
fortnight ago unobserved in the deep blue waters 
of the bright Italian lake. He is gone, in a 
moment, in the twinkling of an eye : and all 
the bright hope of a useful, even a brilliant life 
quenched in an instant. Inscrutable ! men call 
it accident. But will that satisfy us ? Shall we 
simply say, How awful a mischance, and then 
pass on ? No ! it should teach us the sense of 
insecurity at least, that all earthly happiness is 
ever trembling in the scale, that the slightest, the 
most unforeseen cause, may wreck all our fond 
hopes for ever. Worldly prudence will suggest, 
and rightly, the lesson of watchfulness also and 
care. Nay, human experience is built up out of 
past misery and sorrow and trouble. We pluck 
the flower safety out of the nettle danger. And 
the pain must often be severe, to sting us into the 
necessary watchfulness. But there is a higher 
wisdom still, I believe, which culls a lesson for 
the individual heart out of such calamities as 
these, which draws the mind upwards into the 
calm and serene air of heavenly thought, and 
refines our sorrow into religion. We feel that at 
times out of our very weakness cometh strength, 
that where human prudence is powerless, and 
experience can draw no lessons, the heart instinct- 
ively turns upward, and whether in danger or in 
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sorrow finds in Him who is invisible its hope, its 
comfort, its support : " Nearer, my God, to thee, 
" nearer to thee." This must be our device. In 
this shall we rise victorious over all doubt, dis- 
trust, alarm, or sorrow : in this shall we be more 
than conquerors over all evil from without, over all 
trouble from within. " Therefore father, mother, 
" sister, brother, still are ours, for all are still the 
" Lord's :" "wherefore let us comfort one another 
" with these blessed words.'* 



X. 

A LIVING DOG BETTER THAN 
A DEAD LION. 

** A living dog is better than a dead lion." — Ecclesiastes ix. 4. 

But is this so ? Is this the judgment that men 
ordinarily pass ? Nay, is there not usually some- 
thing of a chivalrous and romantic attachment to 
departed worth which makes us slow to recognise 
in comparison the claims of living excellence? 
All of us must own to this feeling in some degree, 
and that we allow not unwillingly the tinge of 
melancholy which gently colours the memory of 
the dead to throw its own peculiar grace around 
their virtues, and to subdue and soften down even 
the harshness of any defects. Yes, the warmth of 
affection has even reversed the Preacher's saying ; 
and our soberer judgment will not condemn the 
glow of feeling that suggested those memorable, 
perhaps to some of you those well-known, words 
of the old statesman two centuries ago. In an 
age which was not too full, indeed, either of the 
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examples of virtue or of its due appreciation, I 
have read nothing more touching than that reply 
of the mourning father to one who essayed to 
comfort him for the loss of his high-minded son. 
Nor could I frame a better wish for the noblest 
and best (among my younger hearers), should the 
Angel of Death summon you also, as he has 
summoned others, early to your account, than that 
your short lives should be written in the Book of 
God in such characters that your father also might 
be justified in saying, " I would rather have my 
" dead son than any living son in Christendom." 

But in truth there is no discrepancy between 
this feeling and the words of the son of David. 
The lesson of the Preacher is of a different charac- 
ter, and clear enough from the context. It is the 
old one. While there is life there is hope ; and 
only while there is life. " To him that is joined 
" to all the living," he says, " there is hope : for a 
" living dog is better than a dead lion. For the 
" living know that they shall die : but the dead 
" know not anything, neither have they any more 
" a reward ; for the memory of them is forgotten." 
Therefore, he adds, " Whatsoever thy hand findeth 
" to do, do it with thy might ; for there is no 
" work, nor device, nor knowledge, nor wisdom, in 
" the grave, whither thou goest." It is not the 
estimate which others form that was in the mind 
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of the Preacher. It is the lesson to ourselves which 
he is urging. Let us up and be doing, for the night 
Cometh in which no man can work. Our actual 
opportunities, small and trifling though they may 
seem, are, simply because they are still in our power, 
infinitely more valuable than even the greatest and 
noblest when once these have slipped from our 
grasp for ever. A truth, manifest enough when 
thus stated, but apt to slip out of our memory till 
it becomes too late to recognise and act upon it ; 
a truth which, like many other truths, risks the 
being neglected as a truism, but yet has power in 
it to cast out the evil spirits of morbid regret and 
idle base despair. 

But to-day I wish to detach the words from 
their context, and to take them in their simplicity, 
as admitting a varied and much wider application, 
and to present to you the truth that in things 
admitting of the distinction, things that can be 
said to be living and to be dead, it is life which 
gives the value, it is the earnestness and truth 
which underlie all real vital power that alone give 
significance, and redeem from worthlessness, and 
that unless the angel be there to stir the waters, 
even the pool of Bethesda is but a stagnant pond, 
powerless and disappointing. It is thus both in 
Nature and also in Man ; in the outer world whifch 
attracts and engages the senses, and in the inner 
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world of soul and spirit. It is the fresh life in 
both that we value, and justly. Visit, when the 
glory of the year is past, or under the depressing 
effect of a dull, gray wintry sky, some celebrated 
landscape, whose varied beauties have long been 
the theme of praise to poets and the object of 
loving admiration to all that can appreciate the 
charms of nature ; — let a stranger to such a place 
look down for the first time from the most favour- 
able point of view upon the champaign that spreads 
far out beneath his gaze to the purpling hills of 
the horizon, and it will require no slight effort of 
the imagination to conceive the pictured beauty 
whose magic touches, inwrought into the memory 
under brighter skies in leafy spring or early sum- 
mer, have power to draw the thoughts of the 
distant wanderer home, and to stir within him the 
yearnings of deep-seated affection for the spot 
where he first learned, unconsciously perhaps to 
himself, to bask in the smiles of outward Nature, 
and to become a reverent worshipper at her shrine. 
And yet in far humbler and less celebrated scenes, 
let but the sun shine brightly on " hedgerow elms 
" or hillocks green," let the early spring touch the 
landscape with its fresh yet soft and gentle colour- 
ing, let the shallow brook startle the ear with its 
sweet tinkling music, or " the brimming river" hold 
up its tremulous mirror to the light of day, and 
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the heart of man leaps up to meet the movement 
and the brightness around him, and recognises in 
the pulsation of life a charm which no mere inani- 
mate scenery can boast. 

Even thus, also, is it often in the outward form 
of individual man. Who has not seen the perfect 
combination of features, the undeniable perfection 
of outline, the faultless symmetry and grace of 
form, — every rare and exquisite gift of beauty, — 
all wasted and marred when the face is unlit by 
the living power of soul, or even by the genial 
play of kindly human feeling? But if the life 
from out the heart but animate the features, it is 
recognised as a Presence transmuting all things 
into grace, and kindling what is earthly with 
something like a light from heaven. 

But manifold indeed are the forms in which the 
truth of the text comes home to the mind. Let 
us try to fix a few of these in our thoughts, as 
they flit before us. 

The acquisition of knowledge ; who that has 
not learnt it by experience, can conceive its seduc- 
tive charm for the student ? In the leisure and 
retirement of our study to enter into the labours 
of others, and whether we devote ourselves to 
one subject, or flit discursive over various flelds of 
learning, to acquire in either case all the informa- 
tion which books so lavishly bestow, to study the 
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records and monuments of ancient nations and to 
master the laws and structure of their languages, 
to store up all this knowledge in our mind, and to 
be adding daily to its richness and variety, how 
attracting and absorbing is often this pursuit, and 
yet often also how meagre and limited the results ! 
These misers of knowledge have so devoted them- 
selves to acquire, that they have never learnt how 
to impart, nor even how to arrange their own 
treasures for use ; they are encumbered by the 
weight of their own armour, and for all the practi- 
cal purposes of life, are but as children in the com- 
parison with those who in the cultivation of their 
intellect have never forgotten that as living men 
they must cultivate also the power of communi- 
cating their living thought to others, that power of 
expression, either by voice or pen of a ready writer, 
without which knowledge cannot pass forth to 
other men : while they muse, the fire kindles, 
then speak they with their tongue. The fresh 
life is there, and men acknowledge its value. 

Even so, too, is it with preaching. If a man 
will speak to my heart he must not content him- 
self with old forms of thought, however sacred, and 
the repetition of familiar uncontested truths, how- 
ever solemn. Even salt can lose its savour, and 
the noblest phraseology of Scripture will pall upon 
the ear, if used with idle iteration, either to conceal 
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the want of thought, or as a vehicle for dry and 
pointless platitudes. Let the preacher bring forth 
from out his treasure-house things new as well as 
old. If he speak to me as a youth, let him show 
that he can sympathise with me in my youth, that 
he knows my weaknesses, and has felt my tempta- 
tions, — nay, that he has even himself yielded to 
them ; let him teach me how to wrestle with and 
overcome them, and thus even to force a blessing 
from them ; let him show me even thus early the 
image of the Blessed One, as He trod, though with 
sinless steps, the same path in the morning of life 
that I am treading ; let him, with living, however 
homely, words paint for me the thoughts and 
character of Him who is to be my ensample in 
early as well as in later life, as He devoted Him- 
self earnestly from the first to do the will of His 
Father ; and as years roll on, and with increasing 
freedom the sphere of my duties becomes wider 
and more important, let him teach me how to 
elevate my views, how the thought of God and 
Christ must leaven more and more my thoughts, 
and how in my education for life my education for 
eternity also must never be lost sight of. Or 
again, if he speak to me as a man with grown-up 
powers, with higher responsibilities, and with a 
wider circle of interest and relations in life, let 
him show me that he can share my thoughts, that 
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he understands fully the power of my various 
temptations, that he can sympathise with me in 
my sorrow and trouble and distress, — in my 
doubts, my anxieties, and fears ; then does his 
spirit search my spirit ; he becomes a thing of life 
to me, and though with far feebler eloquence, per- 
haps, he will move me as no dead learning, how- 
ever laboured and recondite, and full of grave 
reasoning or argument, ever can do; I kindle under 
the electric spark of living human sympathy, and 
I feel the very depths of my soul stirred, as men 
felt under the teaching of Luther or of Paul. 

So too is it, remarkably, with prayer. Often 
have I stood, among my own people in days gone 
by, by the bedside of the sick and the dying, and 
with natural mistrust either of my own powers of 
self-control, in the midst of the anguish and sorrow 
of those around me, or of such utterance as might 
carry their hearts with me to the footstool of God's 
throne, have purposed to employ the noble and 
seemingly well-suited words that our forefathers, in 
the Church of Christ and of God, have put to- 
gether for such solemn occasions — but in vain ; 
the conviction forced itself upon me that what the 
stricken heart required was not merely the general 
prayer, however noble and solemn in itself, whose 
meaning could vibrate but upon one or two single 
chords in unison with their distress, but that the 
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soul of him that prayed should come forth to meet 
theirs, should throw itself into their feelings, and 
with fresh prayer, — ^prayer fresh from the living 
fountain of the heart, — should ascend in few but 
earnest words to the throne of all grace, if haply 
the God of Mercy might listen to their interces- 
sion ; or, if His loving wisdom denied that prayer, 
might speak comfort to the bereaved and enable 
them to say, even in the dark hour of sorrow, 
" Thy will be done." And thus, too, is it in our 
own private prayer, when none are present but 
God and our own soul. High, indeed, above all 
price, is the habit of daily morning and evening 
stated and regular prayer : and when the course of 
life runs smooth, and the daily round of duty re- 
turns in regular order, the soul may be nourished 
sufficiently by this falling of the early and the 
later dew ; but when some new and alluring 
temptation besets us, some fresh and perhaps 
painful duty forces upon us its urgent claim, when 
distress of mind or perhaps doubt and uncertainty 
harasses us, then is needed your own earnest, 
heartfelt, and living prayer, gushing fresh from the 
sense of your own individual wants ; and be sure 
that to such prayers the ears of God are ever open, 
to such prayers an answer is never refused at the 
throne of grace. 

And is it not thus, also, in the world of thought 
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and of opinion ? In every field of knowledge, 
grave and learned, good and wise men have from 
time to time laid down elaborate systems fitly 
framed together out of the results of their own 
careful researches and those of others, thus com- 
pacting and concentrating the knowledge and 
embodying the general tenor of opinion of the 
time in which they live ; and deep indeed, and 
self-punished also, would be the ingratitude of the 
age that should refuse the respect due to the 
labours of past times, the works perhaps, in their 
own generation at least, of some giant minds of 
old. But does not the danger usually lie in a 
direction the reverse of this, in the propensity 
to over-estimate the achievements of our fore- 
fathers, and to undervalue the results of modern 
thought in comparison with the labours of olden 
times, and to place ourselves too confidingly at 
the feet of those to whose opinions the lapse of 
time has lent much perhaps of their weight and 
importance ? And yet is not the tree of knowledge 
a tree of daily growth, and does not the same law 
hold in the intellectual as in the physical world ? 
Do we not know that the only difference between 
life and death lies in this, that whereas decom- 
position is always going on equally in both, this is 
accompanied in life by renewal, which ceases after 
death; that renewal, therefore, is the essence and 

L 
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necessary condition of life ? If the tree of know- 
ledge is to live, must we not expect, then, that in 
time what is dead must be pushed off by living 
growth ? Shall, then, men ignorantly contravene 
this great and constant law of Nature ? shall they 
cling with passionate devotion to the past ? shall 
they with blind veneration thus worship the dead? 
and shall human progress, which would seem in- 
tended to be constant and continuous, become 
unnecessarily oppressed with a load of dead 
opinion? It was not thus that, in opposition to the 
opinions of the greatest men of past times, Galileo 
overthrew the ingenious yet petty and cumbrous 
machinery of cycle and epicycle, by which the 
subtle minds of philosophers had hitherto imagined 
that the world was moved, and vindicated, once and 
for ever, the majestic simplicity of the laws by which 
the Almighty God regulates the universe ; it was 
not thus that Luther and his noble coadjutors, 
each working with the weapon he wielded best, 
stormed the strongholds of bigotry and super- 
stition, and holding up the torch of God's Word, 
kindled that living lamp of light and knowledge 
which has ever since burnt, and will continue, we 
trust, for countless ages to burn, with ever-growing 
brightness ; it was not thus that the great dis- 
coveries of modem pathology have won for man- 
kind both a longer and a healthier life ; nor thus 
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that the most certain of modern sciences, the most 
varied in interest, and that which gives, as regards 
mankind at least, the grandest notions of the good- 
ness and power of the Almighty, won conviction 
surely, though slowly, from the minds of men, 
reassuring at last that timidity of unbelief which 
idly feared that the written records of God's Word 
might be found to be at variance with those other 
living characters traced by His hand countless 
ages ago in the upheaved ranges of the Alps, on 
the margin of ancient seas, or in the primeval 
vegetation of the mine. With these and such as 
these examples of success before me, and working 
in the spirit of such men as these, let me not be 
afraid. Let me indeed, with the patriarch, bury 
my dead out of my sight ; but let me cling to 
that which is living and true, though only so long 
as its life and truth continue. He who is Himself 
the Way, the Truth, and the Life, hath in His 
first disciples bidden us also, nay, all His disciples 
to the end of time, to follow Him. Him, then, 
follow, with steadfast step and resolute heart, 
grasping firmly that liberty wherewith Christ has 
made you free ; and let life in work, life even in 
your rest from work, life in faith and life in 
practice, — a real, living, clearly-defined faith, not 
a mere slovenly, hearsay, hereditary, and withal 
timid, suspicious, and uneasy belief, but a faith 
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distinctly defined and resolutely grasped, courting 
free and honest inquiry, and ever open to argu- 
ment and reason ; and, issuing forth from this, 
as the brimming river from its pure bright spring, 
life in practice, an earnest and active discharge of 
every duty, such as becomes him whose hopes are 
hidden with Christ in God, — let such life as this 
attest that you are indeed His foUovvrers ; and 
may He who is the Lord and Giver of all life, 
when your course is finished here, and your life 
on earth is closed, open unto you the gates of 
that blessed life which knows no death, but flows 
on unchanging, flows on for ever and ever. 
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XL 
I SAY UNTO THEE, ARISE. 

Young man, I say unto thee, Arise." — St. Luke vii. 14. 



Life and death ! Those twin enigmas whose 
solemn mystery no finite mind can fathom ! 
Consider for a moment what they severally mean. 
Life ! What is it ? What can it be ? A few short 
years ago, and we who now move on the face of 
the earth with such calmness and unconcern as 
though we had moved upon it for ever, where 
were we ? These limbs full of strength ; this 
active, vigorous, healthful body ; this mind in- 
stinct with life, the seat of such varied emotions, 
the wielder of such powers of thought ; this soul 
on which the sublime ideas of God and immortal- 
ity are so deeply impressed ; where were we ? No- 
where. Existence knew us not ; and but for His 
will, whose word is life, we should never have 
been. Death ! What is it ? A few short years 
to come, and to all appearance body, mind, and 
soul will all have crumbled into dust or vanished 
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into air, and existence will again know us not 
We shall be as though we never had been. " A 
" snowflake on the river, a moment seen, then 
" gone for ever ! " 

But is this so ? It would have been, but for 
Him who uttered those words, " Young man, I 
" say unto thee, Arise." It would have been, I 
say, but for Him who in these words, in which the 
Christian faith finds one of the brightest pages of 
its charter, gave earnest of that power by which 
He was Himself hereafter to break the bonds of 
death, and to open for all men the gates of ever- 
lasting life. 

A thousand years had well-nigh passed since 
the Church of God had seen one that was dead 
raised again to life, since the widow of Zarephath 
and the matron of Shunem had severally received 
at the hands of God's prophets the dearest bless- 
ing this world could give, since the life-blood had 
mantled afresh in the young child's veins, and of 
them that had been already dead the saintly voice 
had spoken once and again, " See, thy son liveth;" 
" Take up thy son." But with Elijah, and with 
him on whom Elijah's mantle fell, it had been the 
fervent prayer of a righteous man which availed. 
" O Lord my God, I pray Thee, let this child's 
" soul come into him again." 

It is now the calm voice of authority that we 
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hear, the voice of one coming to His own. It is 
the Lord of life who speaks. " Young man, I say 
"unto thee, Arise." " Maid, arise." "Lazarus, 
" come forth." Three times spoke that sacred 
voice. Three times death yielded up the victory, 
and the grave gave back its prey. The Redeemer 
was already come. 

Imaginative men have loved to dwell on every 
particular of our Lord's life and ministry, and 
with pious fancifulness have sought to find in each 
some mysterious type, some far-fetched analogy, 
some hidden meaning. May we be pardoned in 
supposing that some natural fitness disposed our 
Lord to select by preference these three special 
cases for the exercise of His life-giving power. 

Childhood, youth, and the prime of active life 
enlist on their behalf all our human sympathy 
now, even as they must have enlisted of old that 
of every spectator in Judaea or Galilee. And 
when men's hearts were thus opened, how over- 
powering must have been the influence of One 
whose heart, as it were, beat in unison with 
theirs, and under whose gentle touch, even in the 
display of His divine power, trembled responsive 
the finest chords of human feeling! Think for 
a moment what the effect would have been in 
our own case. In many, if not in most of your 
families, Jairus's daughter must have her counter- 
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part There may be some sister " about twelve 
years of age," innocent, pure, inexpressibly dear, 
one whose beauty makes the beholder glad, 
and fills a father's eyes with light, winning all 
hearts by her loving playfulness, and, yet already, 
through a fine unconscious instinct, purified by 
some touch of maidenly reserve ; one whose pre- 
sence by a subtle influence refines, you know not 
how, your coarser thoughts and feelings, and 
whose very image, when absent, haunting the 
chambers of your memory, will help you to resist 
the sudden temptation to evil. Some subtle 
poison pervades the atmosphere ; some unseen 
injury impairs the body's delicate organisation ; 
and the flower that lately bloomed so sweet and 
fresh, now droops its languid head ; the hurried 
pulse, the hectic cheek, the eye's feverish bright- 
ness, the subdued gentleness of voice, the sweet 
moumfulness of the smile, all speak too clearly to 
the mother's heart that the touch of the Angel of 
Death has hallowed her child. While she prays 
that if it be possible this cup of sorrow may yet pass 
from her, the struggle is over. The child is dead. 
" Maid, arise ! " Oh, were it possible that 
these words of mercy and power should at this 
day sound once more in our ears, were it possible 
that at their bidding the departed spirit should 
return to animate again the frame it had seemed 
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to have left for ever, should we not bow down in 
adoration before Him whose lips had uttered 
them, and while fear came upon us mingled 
with our joy, acknowledge with thankful hearts 
that God had indeed visited His people? — ^And 
does there not rise also before the mind of many 
of us the image of some one cut down like that 
widow's son at Nain, in the very pride and bloom 
of opening life, just when every promise shone 
before him of a useful and brilliant career, and the 
active mind was rising to the duties of a wider 
and higher sphere ? Nay, even the very tablets 
behind me, do they not vividly remind you that 
even here the Angel of Death waves his unseen 
wings and woos too early, as we often deem it, 
some of the brightest and purest souls among 
you to their rest in the home of heaven ? Yes, it 
is often thus that on the very edge of the battle, 
the Christian soldier who has but just girded on 
his harness is not suffered to stain it in the dust 
and heat of the conflict. He, who seeth not as 
man seeth, removes him perhaps from evils which 
He alone can foreknow. But human affection 
can seldom see, nor can we think it was meant to 
see, the desire of our eyes thus taken away with 
a stroke, and yet neither mourn nor weep, nor let 
the tears run down. The mother's heart still 
yearns, as of yore, for her lost son, and at times 
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refuses to be comforted. And it is this heart that 
will always feel most deeply, even as we, in the 
proportion in which we sympathise with it, must 
also feel, as the well-known story of never-ceasing 
interest is read again and again in our ears, what 
rapture those words, as the reality of their power 
became manifest, must have stirred within the 
widow's heart, what conviction in the minds of 
all, that an unusual Presence was there, that the 
Lord of life was among them, that the expected 
salvation was near, the Desire of all nations was 
perhaps already come. 

In the story of Lazarus, which the peculiar 
tenderness of St. John seems by some inherent 
right to have appropriated to his pen, we have 
the third type, the type not of the child, nor of 
the youth, but of the full-grown man, struck down 
in all the fresh vigour and prime of life. It is 
with this case most of all the three that we and 
not you, we who are in the midst of the heat and 
turmoil of life's conflict, must have especial sym- 
pathy. The time will soon come, no doubt, when 
you also will many of you feel the shock that 
some of us have more than once already felt, when 
a fellow- soldier perhaps, who has long through 
weal and through woe fought the battle of life 
along with you, is about to be struck down, as it 
were, by your side. But to pass on. Those well- 
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known sisters who from Him that loved all men 
were yet blessed in winning especial love, seem 
when we hear of them to be no longer guarded 
by the superintending care of parents or older 
friends. Their brother must have been to them 
as father and mother. See how strongly the love 
of each towards the object of their common affec- 
tion shines forth, with something of contrast also, 
arising from their difference of character. Martha, 
as soon as she heard that Jesus was coming, goes 
forth at once to meet the friend of her lost brother, 
and, engrossed by her earthly sorrow, seems but 
little comforted in her present grief by the know- 
ledge that he that was dead should rise again at 
the last day. Mary sits still in the house, and 
awaits the message from her sister, and even when 
she goes forth to meet Jesus, she is believed by 
those around her to be going, as no doubt was 
her wont, unto the grave to weep there. And yet 
the first words of both are, " Lord, if Thou hadst 
" been here, my brother had not died." Words 
soon to be verified far beyond all they could have 
hoped. Their common love, their common faith 
received their fruition, and out of those words, 
which seemed only to restore a lost brother to 
their arms, the Church of Christ has now for nearly 
two thousand years drawn the earnest of that hope 
which points to that far nobler resurrection, of 
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which these miracles were but types and outlines, 
when this corruptible shall once for all put on 
incorruption, and this mortal put on immortality, 
and death be for ever swallowed up in victory. 

" Young man, I say unto thee, Arise." It was 
from darkness and physical corruption, from the 
grave and gates of death that these gracious words 
were meant to recall the object of our Saviour's 
loving mercy, and it needed indeed the power 
which Cometh from God only to give effect to 
those words. But Christ's ministers have even 
now something of a kindred office, and from their 
lips also we must hope that sometimes by God's 
grace an awakening voice is heard. Even in a 
nation's history God would seem ever and anon 
to put a tongue into the mouths of men, to rouse 
the heart of a people from its deadly torpor, and to 
quicken again the pulse that had almost ceased to 
beat Thus at intervals Christ's Church is awak- 
ened, and, casting off the grave-clothes wherewith 
man's blindness and superstition have gradually 
bound her, it bursts as it were into new life and 
struggles to attain that glorious condition in which 
it may fitly become His spiritual bride, not having 
spot, or wrinkle, or any such thing, but being pure 
and holy and without blemish. And thus too 
a whole people, nay, almost one half the world, 
roused by what we cannot but think the voice of 
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God, though speaking by the mouths of men, has 
cast off within the memory of many of us, the 
lethargy of one gigantic sin, and the freedom 
with which Christ would make all men free, has 
come to know no distinction on either side of 
the great waters of the Atlantic, of colour, or 
language, or race. We are many brethren indeed, 
but sons of one father, heirs of one hope, servants 
of one Lord. — ^And if we care not to handle these 
wider topics, the awakening of the individual soul 
through the words of truth, to newness of life, the 
purging men's conscience from dead works to 
serve the living God, assimilates our limited work 
even more closely to that of our master, which we 
are dwelling on to-day. Nay, even in one sense 
we verify that difficult saying of our Lord, that 
he who believeth in Him shall do even greater 
works than He himself hath done ; for what else 
than this comes to pass, when they whose feet, 
prone to evil, ever stumbled and fell, are through 
His grace working in their hearts by our feeble 
ministry, enabled to live uprightly before God, 
when through faith they are made to see things 
invisible, when their souls are cleansed from the 
leprosy of sin, and the heart which was insensible 
to God's goodness is now made alive to the fear 
and the love of Him ? 

But apart even from the highest meanings 
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of these words, is there not a sense also in which 
they may be especially applied to yourselves this 
day? And may we not expect God's blessing 
on our efforts if, in this our first spiritual inter- 
course after so long an absence, limiting our view 
to your more special circumstances, we were to 
consider for a few moments, and by figure rather 
and analogy, what in your case " the rising from 
" the dead should mean." 

Youth in itself seems at first sight indeed to 
be but another word for life — to be the very life 
of our life ; and it might appear as if any call to 
energy were here superfluous and misplaced. But, 
in fact, it is the misdirection of energy which 
chiefly calls for affectionate warning and expostu- 
lation ; and very happily it is so. For where men 
have not energy of themselves, experience bears 
out the philosopher in saying that it is precisely 
that quality which cannot be breathed into them 
by other people's advice and exhortations. Nor 
need we make the attempt in your case. But is 
the energy which is confessedly yours always 
properly applied ? Vigorous exercise may easily 
coexist with lethargy of mind, with lethargy of 
soul, with lethargy of spirit ; and it behoves those 
that love you and would have you grow into the 
perfect stature of the fulness of manhood, to guard 
you against that one-sided development which 
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would combine a dwarfened intellect with the 
vigour of an athlete. " These things ought ye to 
" do, but not to leave the others undone." 

Most of you have just returned to your work 
here after a somewhat lengthened interval of 
comparative leisure and repose. How have you 
employed that interval? In absolute mental 
idleness, as far as any voluntary effort of your 
own went, and in the mere aimless exercise of 
physical energy ? and that too, perhaps, without 
the excuse which some might plead, of faculties 
somewhat overtasked in the discharge of onerous 
duties here, or in the worthy rivalry for intellectual 
distinction ? And with what good resolutions 
have you returned ? With none ? or with none 
but the lowest and feeblest which the very first 
temptation will scatter to the winds of heaven? 
Then to you, young man, these words are addressed 
this day. " Young man, I say unto thee, Arise." 
Arise to a higher and worthier sense of your posi- 
tion in God's world. Arise to a perception of 
what He who placed you here intended you 
should become. Think what faculties He has 
bestowed upon you and what means and oppor- 
tunities he has given you for their cultivation. 
Think, as far as your hitherto insufficiently culti- 
vated powers of thought will allow, what treasures 
of knowledge Art and Science expand before you, 
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how Ancient Learning would gladly reveal her 
stores to you, and Modem Knowledge tell you of 
her mysteries, how the earth around you and 
beneath you and the sky above you teem with 
objects of interest, whose worthy contemplation 
would elevate the mind from what is low and base 
and trifling into something like communion with 
the spirit of Him who made them. Endeavour 
to arise to a sense of this, and as an earnest of 
your higher aspirations seize the fresh opportunity 
now given you of retrieving your past mistakes, 
and do zealously the work that is here before you. 
He who in earnest begins well has already half 
won the battle. But your time of leisure must 
have surely brought to most of you some special 
advantages. Then it is that many of those 
temptations which beset you here cease to have 
any existence for you. A purer and gentler 
atmosphere, for the most part, surrounds you. It 
is, as it were, a time of peace. Almost all that is 
violent, or unfeeling, or gross in language or 
action seems necessarily excluded. A more ele- 
vated state of thought, a higher tone of feeling 
exists around you. Your boyish code of honour 
is for the while replaced by something better. 
Those that are dear to you by Nature will speak 
to you with that influence which Nature gives 
them, of the common hopes and fears of humanity. 
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of the heaven which they trust awaits both you 
and them, and of that loving Saviour who died 
that He might win eternal life for men ; and 
knowing the dangers and temptations that await 
you here, they will pray both with you and for 
you that you may have grace given you in the 
hour of trial to eschew the evil and choose the 
good. 

Think, then, of these things, and with your 
hearts fresh from the living touch of home suffer 
not the good resolutions you have brought with 
you to evaporate in momentary excitement. You 
have an inexhaustible fund of strength in the 
thought how indissolubly the happiness of others 
is bound up in your conduct here. The summons 
meets you on the very threshold of the term. The 
voice saith. Arise, not into a weak, unenergetic, 
half-hearted halting between good and evil, but 
unto a resolute, earnest, and high-minded devotion 
to the daily duties of your common life. Virtue, 
remember, exists by action — action at once hearty 
and thorough. Christ, our ensample, wept indeed 
over the grave of His friend. Be not ashamed, 
therefore, to indulge in human sympathy. He 
passed whole nights in prayer to God. Ever 
seek, therefore, communion with our Father in 
heaven. But also, we are emphatically told. He 

went about doing good. Whatever good, there- 
in 
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fixe; tli|r hand findcdi to do, do it, fay God's help, 
with all thy m^^ Thus Ihring and thus acting 
you vin show y o oi sehnes tme foBovers of Christ ; 
you will show that yoa have in this life heard and 
obeyed His call to * Aris^" and when this life is 
over, and yoa ha^e slqyt the sleep which in this 
world knows no waldng, may the tramp of the 
Ardiangel on the great day summon 3^oa to 
* Arise" once more, but now firom death and die 
grave into the glories of ereriasting life ! 



XII. 
FEED MY LAMBS. 1 

** The Lord is risen." — St. Luke xxiv. 34. 

"But now is Christ risen from the dead and become the first- 
fruits of them that slept." — i Cor. xv. 20. 

" Feed my lambs." — St. John xxi. 15. 

If the story of Christ's life had been merely the 
wondrous fiction of some imaginative poet, whose 
nice creative fancy had desired to adopt the most 
fitting seasons for the various scenes of his event- 
ful narrative, I question whether he could have 
been more successful with respect to its grander 
features than the real historians have themselves 
undesignedly become by mere circumstances. 
Who feels not a sense of congruity between the 
time of year and the event we celebrate to-day ? 
A process of reasoning, which we need not now 
inquire into, starting from questionable data has 
landed the Church in the conclusion that the birth 
of our Saviour took place at a time when perhaps 

^ ^ Preached in the parish church of Pinner. 
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we should least expect that shepherds would be 
in their fields watching their flocks by night 

But we willingly pardon the probable ana- 
chronism, for the lessons we can draw of Christian 
Charity which seem most powerful at a time when 
the contrast between the rich and the poor is most 
striking, and the unusual comforts and blessings 
enjoyed by the former must open their hearts to 
the distress often suffered almost necessarily at 
that time by their less fortunate fellow-creatures. 
But whether or no " it was the winter wild while 
"the heaven-born child, all meanly-wrapt in the 
" rude manger lay," we accept with pleasure the 
thought that in the time of Easter we are on surer 
ground, and that the Saviour's rising from the 
grave is ushered in for us, at least, by the awaking 
of the Earth from its periodic sleep, and by the 
bursting forth of Nature once more into the beauty 
and glory of a freshened life. She seems thus to 
sympathise with her risen Lord. And so also, 
when the glory of summer is approaching, and the 
clearer sky after the rains of spring opens out 
purer and brighter, the blue depths that part the 
silver linings of the fleecy clouds, the rapt soul 
gazing upwards in thoughtful trance, might seem, 
in company with those men of Galilee, to catch 
glimpses of the risen Lord ascending into the 
heavens and to await the tones of some angel 
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voice proclaiming his future descent to judge the 
world in righteousness. 

But sufficient for this day is its own glory. 
Christ is risen ! In the wild winter he is bom. 
In early summer he ascends up to heaven. Now, 
when the winter is past, and the snow is over and 
gone, and the flowers begin to appear on the 
earth, and the time of the singing of birds is come 
and the voice of the nightingale is all but heard in 
our land, and Nature herself seems to burst afresh 
from the tomb and to cast off the grave clothes 
that so long have bound her, we welcome the 
tidings that Christ is risen from the grave, as 
though it were but natural that he should not 
now be holden of it, and in the revivescence of the 
earth, as a shadow of things to come, we hail with 
less surprise the return of the Lord of life back in 
triumph to His own. Earthly things thus lead us 
up to spiritual, and the successful struggle of 
Nature out of her winter lethargy into the life of 
spring is but the annual type of the great victory 
gained more than eighteen centuries ago, when 
after long hours passed in deep anxiety and 
sorrow those pregnant words of joy at last 
sounded in the streets of Jerusalem in the early 
morning, " The Lord is risen, the Lord is risen 
" indeed, and hath appeared unto Simon." 

Yes, brethren, this was indeed a day then of 
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joy unspeakable and full of glory ; and so too is 
it now. But to whom is it such ? To all God's 
reasonable creatures, or even to the whole of 
Christ's Visible Church upon earth ? Alas ! we 
cannot hope anything like this. It may be a day, 
so to speak, of pure and unmixed joy to the holy 
angels in heaven, who even in their own calm and 
secure happiness on high rejoiced to behold the 
mercy of God as displayed in the redemption of 
man, who celebrated with the melody of celestial 
praise the birth of the infant Saviour, and who 
must, we cannot but think, have welcomed with a 
strain of unutterable gladness the triumph of the 
Redeemer over death and the grave. To the 
spirits of just men made perfect there may also 
at this time be pure and unmixed joy, while they 
strike their golden harps and worship Him that 
sitteth upon the throne, saying, "Allelujah, for 
"the Lord God Omnipotent reigneth." Their 
time of trial is over ; they have fought the good 
fight of faith, and have entered with their Lord 
into His Glory. Even upon earth too it may be 
a day of pure and unmixed joy to those who 
having long ago been reconciled unto God, are 
now, whether bending under the weight of years, 
or wasting beneath the visitation of sorrow and 
sickness, calmly and serenely, like Simeon and 
Anna of old, awaiting their summons out of this 
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scene of toil and trouble to those regions where 
sin and sorrow shall be no more, where God shall 
wipe away all tears from all eyes, and where the 
great event commemorated on this day shall be 
realised in themselves as well as it has already 
been in the Captain of their salvation, where at 
last " Death shall be swallowed up in Victory." 

To these indeed this day brings, and justly 
brings, feelings of purest joy. It is the memorial 
of His resurrection who first brought life and 
immortality to light and who, as at the creation 
He gave to man the upward look and power to lift 
his gaze to behold the wonders and glory of the 
firmament, so, as on this day, has enabled him to 
elevate his vision above the cares and thoughts 
of earth, and in heart and mind now, as well as 
in soul and spirit and glorified body hereafter, 
to dwell with Him who has ascended into the 
heavens. But to us, brethren, does Easter Day 
bring these feelings of joy ? Do we feel that it is 
indeed the day which the Lord hath made, a day 
of faith and hope for ourselves, not fraught merely 
with the joy of spring and the sweet anticipation 
of the long, golden, sunny days of summer, but 
a day attuned to higher thoughts and rich with 
glorious promise ? Nay : do we not merely 
rejoice in the resurrection of Christ as on this day, 
but do we wish ourselves to rise with Him, to be 
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disciples for ever ; but it is only in rising again 
finom death that He issues the command and 
names a name by which fiom our eariiest years 
we are baptized among His people, and numbered 
in His fold. And while the one disciple shows 
how his Master^s last thoughts during those mys- 
terious days of His renewed life upon earth thus 
dwelt upon the initiating all the nations of the 
world into His faith, in the last scene as painted 
by that other disciple whom Jesus loved, we 
find His peculiar r^;ard for the younger members 
of His flock still more distinctly and prominently 
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marked. The same mind which dictated during 
life His touching kindness to little children, 
" Suffer them to come unto me, and forbid them 
" not," suggests also no doubt the words of our text 
that the lambs of His flock should be tended and 
fed as carefully as the sheep. It is the same 
tender thought which through life and through 
death would welcome to His arms, and foster and 
provide for the young. To us then who bear 
His holy name, and whose desire must be in spirit 
to live and die and rise again with Him, the care 
of the younger members of Christ's flock must 
surely seem especially suitable to the lesson of 
this day, and the two sayings, " Christ is risen," 
and " Feed my lambs," appear to be inseparably 
connected. 

" Feed my lambs." Can the Christian educator, 
the enthusiast in the noble cause of the improve- 
ment of the young, desire a more persuasive or 
touching command than this? Feed, tend my 
lambs, shepherd them, for such is the force of one 
of the words our Saviour uses here, do the duty 
of a good and faithful shepherd by them, lead 
them to the green pastures beside the waters of 
comfort, and guard them from all evil. And the 
command is not to Peter only, nor is it confined 
even to those who might seem especially entrusteci 
with the spiritual pastorship of Christ's flock. It 
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IS coextensive with the possession of the sole 
requirement, love for our Lord and Master. 
" Lovest thou me? feed my sheep." " Lovest thou 
" me? feed my lambs." He that loves his 
Master, that is the only requisite, must thus 
show his love. He must, that is, whatever be 
his station or position in life, promote with all 
his heart and all his mind that which is here 
indicated in a figure, — the intellectual, the moral, 
and by consequence the spiritual education of the 
poor. And the inestimable blessings implied in 
this both to the poor themselves and to the state 
also in which this object has been kept steadily 
in view, need I at this day attempt to describe ? 
Cast your eyes on the nations around, and they 
straightway become conspicuous to you both by 
their absence and by their presence. 

But to particularise ; let me remind you what 
in our country, what in our own neighbourhood, 
the child of the poor usually becomes, nay, what 
your own child also would become, were you to 
deny him them. Your own observation will fur- 
nish you with examples in both sexes, alas ! the 
gentler as well as the rougher, for they both 
become brutalised alike. Let me put one before 
you. Observe such a boy well. The mark of 
ignorance is stamped on his brow ; the expres- 
sion of open simplicity, of modesty, of respect, of 
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honest intelligence has never played upon those 
features, but in their stead the traces of cunning, 
deceit, trickery, or the open unabashed workings 
of impudence and shameless effrontery, of defiance 
of man's esteem, and of utter and absolute neglect 
of God, are as clearly to be seen as though the 
heart with all its feelings and passions lay bare 
to the view. 

But are the feelings unmixed with which we 
behold this sight ? Does it not sometimes occur 
to us, with a pang of sharp self-reproach, that but 
a few years are gone over since that unhappy 
being was one of those of whom our Saviour 
declared, " Suffer them, forbid them not, let them 
" come unto me ; for of such is the kingdom of 
" heaven ?" Had I done my duty by ;those whom 
Christ has told us we shall always have with us 
in order to do them good ; had I done my duty by 
that boy, by all those children of the poor whom 
God has placed within my sphere of doing good ; 
had I supported and upheld the institutions whose 
object it is to impart to the poor the blessings of 
sound instruction, of morality, of religion, I might 
have seen that child, instead of being the miser- 
able degraded creature he now is, I might have 
seen him elevated in the rank of being, unfettered 
by vile and profligate habits, with all the good 
principles which, as well as the bad, lie hid in the 
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heart of every human being developed and brought 
out into constant, vigorous, and healthy action ; 
and instead of being a pest to his parents, a 
nuisance to society, and a curse to himself, I might 
have seen him a gentle, docile, well -instructed, 
moral, and religious being. 

But let such a boy as I have described be 
brought, if it be not too late, under the hallowing 
influence of education. You will see him gradually 
putting off his old nature, and developing the good 
principles which are in his heart. He will begin 
to love order instead of riot ; he will submit to 
reproof; he will glow with virtuous emulation, 
instead of a vicious desire to be pre-eminent in 
evil ; he will have respect for the opinions of those 
placed over him ; he will admit into his heart the 
thoughts of God and heaven ; he will become 
inured to obedience, to truthfulness, to honesty, to 
pureness and uprightness of character, and to the 
generous pride of endeavouring to deserve all the 
kindness and labour of love bestowed upon him. 

Now, multiply these single instances into a 
system. Think of a herd of riotous, violent, 
unprincipled boys united together only for evil 
purposes, with oaths and blasphemy in their 
mouths, and violence in their hands, utterly scorn- 
ing all control of parents — reckless, in fact, of 
every duty to God or man ; and contrast with this 
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the spectacle of order and good discipline in a 
well-managed school ; children obedient instead of 
unruly, modest instead of shameless, full of love 
and honour to their parents, gentle, orderly, docile, 
with ideas of God and heaven in their minds ; 
and then say which system tends most to man's 
happiness, which best fulfils our Saviour's gracious 
command, " Feed my lambs." 

But let me attempt to guard you against one 
error, which for a long time paralysed all the 
efforts made in this country for the instruction of 
the poor. We are jealous, many of us, and rightly 
so, for the religious education of the young ; and 
I should suppose that few indeed would not look 
upon the blessings of moral and religious training 
as conducive beyond all oth^r to the well-being 
both of nations and individuals. But it was the 
systematic neglect of intellect and of the enjoy- 
ments of secular knowledge, the exclusion of 
everything not having almost a direct and imme- 
diate bearing upon religious instruction, the ne- 
glect of all training for a future occupation in the 
world ; the ignoring, in short, of this life alto- 
gether in the attempted education of the poor, 
which caused so little success for many years to 
attend the exertions of the benevolent in their 
behalf Instead of using secular knowledge, if 
we must so call it, as a ladder to ascend unto 
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heavenly, instead of engaging and interesting their 
minds in all the wonderful works of God that He 
around and about us, instead of teaching them the 
marvels of the world we live in, and leading them, 
as the youthful mind may so readily be led, from 
Nature up to Nature's God, they practically over- 
looked this life in their regard for the next, and 
seemed to think that in the case of the poor, 
though not in their own or that of their children, 
secular ignorance was the surest road to spiritual 
wisdom. 

Now surely it is incumbent upon us, who 
think that this one-sided education is not more 
fitted for the poor than for the rich, to show 
practically how the children of the poor, by having 
all their faculties equally cultivated, may bring 
forth the fruits of a healthy, active, and earnest 
religion. Our Saviour's words are pregnant with 
instruction ; " Consider the lilies of the field," He 
says, " how they grow." And surely if observing 
the outward beauty of the forms with which it 
has pleased God to adorn the face of Nature, He 
calculated to lead the mind upwards to the hand 
which lavishes this beauty so profusely on every 
hedgerow, every sunny or shady bank, and every 
mantling pool, will the effort be weaker if we are 
able to examine with an intelligent eye the various 
parts of each separate flower, to mark the means 
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and instruments employed for its development and 
reproduction, the order, the symmetry, the exqui- 
site arrangement and subordination of parts, and 
the complex simplicity of the whole ? Will the 
admiration be less in this case, shall we be more 
likely to overlook the invisible agent, whose silent, 
constant, and harmonious operation infers the 
universal presence of a Being of infinite power 
and love? 

And shall we debar the children of the poor 
from such knowledge -as this, because mistaken 
men choose to call it secular, and would seem to 
forget that He who redeemed the world also 
created it ? Or, to take another science, so much 
maligned and dreaded by some, is it hurtful, do 
we think, to the religious feeling to view with 
intelligent interest the magnificent and orderly 
structure of the fair earth which we inhabit, to 
trace the mighty operations extending back 
through millions of years, which at one time by 
the violent upheaving of gigantic earthquakes, and 
at another by the placid deposition from serene 
unruffled depths of sea, have uplifted the awful 
peaks of the Alps and the Himalayas, or spread 
with even hand over the ocean-bed the accumu- 
lated detritus of countless ages ? Is such know- 
ledge as this likely to wear out of our minds that 
impression which more strictly religious teaching 
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gives us of "the goodness beyond thought and 
"power divine" of Almighty God? Or will it 
not rather stamp it deep and ineffaceable, and 
give life and vigour to that very teaching which 
would seem to disown it ? Or shall any such fear 
as I have hinted at prevent us from directing the 
minds of children, merely because they are the 
children of the poor, to regard with discriminating 
and intelligent gaze the magnificent spectacle 
which God hangs over us by night in the vault of 
the azure cloudless sky ? to distinguish among the 
countless hosts of worlds only remotely connected 
with ourselves the two or three which form part 
of our own system, warmed by the same Sun, 
cheered by the same light, revolving round the 
same centre, and subject to the same natural laws, 
probably, as ourselves, and where distance, unlike 
that of those others, may be counted, though by 
millions of miles ? and then to stretch out and 
strain their conception to the utmost in the 
endeavour to gain what must ever be a feeble, 
faint, and slight apprehension of the inexpressible 
remoteness, the incomprehensible multiplicity, the 
infinitely glorious extension of system after system, 
galaxy after galaxy, universe, as it were, upon uni- 
verse, the awful immensity of God's handiwork ? 

Or, turning from this amazing prospect, at 
which the mind reels and staggers, to the bene- 
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ficent provision for man's happiness and welfare 
in this comparatively mere speck and atom of a 
world, can we fear to weaken the religious feelings 
of a child by talking to him of the dew, the air, 
the rain, the light, the heat, the kindly frost? 
Shall we dread that the knowledge of the gracious 
provisions God has made in all these and in every- 
thing else which proceeds from His hands for our 
use and benefit, will paralyse man's spiritual feel- 
ings and deaden his gratitude to his Creator and 
Preserver and Redeemer ? I cannot believe this : 
nor is it in this niggardly spirit, I trust, that the 
schools of this Parish for which I now plead are 
conducted. No : this appeal to-day is made by 
those who feel that he would be but a poor in- 
structor in the truths of Revelation who should 
shut his eyes to the volume opened out before 
him by Nature, and that he again would be but 
a poor interpreter of Nature, whose mind has not 
been refreshed by deep and frequent draughts 
from the fountains of inspiration in, may we not 
venture to call them, the oracles of God. 

I might leave the case now in your hands, 
though I have spoken only of the advantages 
which education bestows on children in their 
youth. But I would entreat you to consider the 
inestimable benefit to the elder poor of the mere 
power of reading. I will give you a picture of 

N 
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what often occurred to myself in former times 
in the course of my duties in my own parish, 
and it is what must occur, more or less, in every 
parish where the commonest advantages of educa- 
tion have not been enjoyed. Sickness comes to 
a house. Some slowly-wasting disorder has by 
degrees fixed its closing grasp upon the weakened 
frame of the mother of a household. I will not 
describe to you the ordinary miseries of a length- 
ened illness. They are such as are common to 
, all the poor, and may befall every cottage equally. 
I speak now only of the misery of the sufferer 
who, stretched on the bed of disesise, it may be of 
lingering death, is reduced to depend upon others 
entirely for that spiritual and religious comfort 
which perhaps was not valued by her so highly 
as it ought to have been in the time of health, 
but whose price is far above rubies in the season 
of illness. The book she would above all others 
love to study is a sealed book to her ; the words 
of life as they flow from the lips of her Saviour 
are speechless and voiceless to her. The treasure 
of life lies in her hands, but she cannot herself 
unlock the casket. Her husband is abroad, gain- 
ing by daily labour the means of daily livelihood, 
and the children are too young or too imperfectly 
taught themselves to select with any judgment 
the appropriate portions of Scripture, or to read 
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with any effect the blessed tidings of salvation, 
which thus lose their power and energy and life. 
How deeply does such a poor creature lament her 
own want in her youth of those opportunities of 
instruction which are now gradually being diffused 
throughout the whole length and breadth of the 
land ; and how fervently does she pray that those 
she loves, and will perhaps shortly have to leave 
for ever in this world, may be enabled through 
the power of education fully to enjoy the means 
of grace which the tidings of Christ's gospel were 
meant to hold out equally to all ! 

Dear brethren, do your best to give effect to 
such a prayer. Let it be the earnest desire of all 
of you that it never be offered up in this parish 
in vain. Therefore when you are about to give 
what little you mean to bestow towards the sup- 
port of your schools, whether only the poor widow's 
mite, though you have not the widow's poverty to 
plead, or the liberal offering of a thankful heart, 
remember that the truest objects of compassion 
upon earth are young persons left, uninstructed 
and unrestrained, to the dangers of a corrupted 
nature and a vicious world ; remember what a 
reproach it is to a Christian country that such 
great care should be taken to punish wickedness, 
and so little to prevent it ; remember the advan- 
tages of early instruction ; remember that the 
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poor, unlike ourselves, have very little time for 
instruction except in early childhood, remember 
that even the worst of parents will often assist the 
endeavours that are used to keep their children 
from becoming like them ; nay, have even been 
shamed and reformed by them, instead of corrupt- 
ing them ; remember that there are many who 
are asking your help— the poor, your country, the 
Church of Christ, which entreats for the means of 
instruction for her poor children ; and above all, 
remember that One there is who looks on, and 
will not forget the love you show to the meanest 
of His members for His sake, even He whose 
words rise once more to my lips, may they win 
their way to your hearts, " Lovest thou Me ? Feed 
" my lambs." 



XIII. 
WARNING, 

"Behold, I have told you before." — St. Matthew xxiv, 25. 

It is the warning voice of our Lord. He is 
sitting on the Mount of Olives, over against the 
temple whose destruction He had just been fore- 
telling to His disciples. "Tell us," say they, 
" when shall these things be ? and what shall be 
" the sign of Thy coming and of the end of the 
"world?" "Take heed," he replies, "that no 
" man deceive you." He tells them of the tribula- 
tion of those days so great and so terrible that 
except those days should be shortened, there 
should no flesh be saved : but it is not this that 
excites His fear for them, or points His warning. 
He fears that when false Christs and false pro- 
phets shall arise their faith may be shaken, the 
very elect, if it were possible, may be deceived. 
It is against this danger, which in their presumed 
loyalty and devotion to their Master they had 
probably entirely overlooked, that he warns them 
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especially, and it is this warning which He here 
reminds them of, " Behold I have told you before," 
in terms that may suggest to us also that the 
operations of God's providence seldom or never 
come upon us entirely unprepared, that the laws 
of Nature, which are but the expressions of His 
will, are uniform and unchangeable, and that their 
action therefore need surprise none but the 
thoughtless and the unwary, and, what is most 
important for our own individual guidance, that 
the temptations also which beset every man in his 
course of life are but as the shoals and reefs 
marked out on the ocean-chart of the mariner, 
whereon no ship shall dash unadmonished, no life 
be lost through want of knowledge of the approach- 
ing danger. 

"Behold, I have told you before." It is the 
warning voice of our Lord to us also as well as 
to those first twelve disciples. For us also He is 
sitting on the Mount of Olives, and from His lips 
fte falling those precious words of warning, which 
typify indeed God's dealings towards men, and 
whose murmuring refrain forces upon us once and 
again the solemn lesson, " Watch, watch therefore, 
" for you know not at what hour your Lord doth 
" come." " Behold, I have told you before." It 
is the voice of God, speaking not in the natural 
world only, but in the moral also and spiritual, 
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speaking to all men, both to you and to me, if we 
will but hear and understand it 

It reminds us that we have been already 
warned, and expects that we should give heed to 
that warning. And, oh ! how different this cry 
before the danger comes from that other cry not 
of warning but of rebuke, not of affectionate 
caution but rather of triumphant reproach, which 
adds a sting even to misfortune, and envenoms 
the very pangs of remorse. " Behold, I told you 
" before," which wounds when the pain is no 
longer serviceable, and breaks even the bruised ^ 
reed. His voice, that here utters the warning, 
touches a higher and truer key when the ftull is 
committed, when the evil deed is done. " Hath 
" no man condemned thee ? Neither do I condemn 
" thee. Go and sin no more." He sees the peni- 
tent in the sinner, and in all the fulness of human 
sympathy, heaps coals of fire on the offender's 
head, but to melt the sensitive heart into deeper 
repentance and more fervent love. He that warns 
the most earnestly is the quickest also to feel 
compassion and to forgive. 

So, when the luckless hero of perhaps the 
noblest epic poem God has ever inspired man to 
write, lies in his winding-sheet awaiting the last 
sad honours that are to be paid to his lifeless 
body, I sorrow with the young widow from whom, 
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left desolate with her only son, the hero has been 
suddenly torn, leaving no kind word to her upon 
his deathbed, which she might ever remember 
shedding tears night and day : I grieve with the 
mother, who sees her dearest and her bravest 
son only distinguished from the rest who had 
perished with him by the brutal outrages per- 
petrated on his hapless corpse : but I know not 
whether my heart is not touched most deeply by 
the sorrow of the " woman who was a sinner," the 
cause through her fatal beauty of all the woe to 
the peoples. 

"It is twenty years since I left my home," she 
says. " Oh I would that I had first died ! But in 
" all that time never did I hear from thee one evil 
" or reproachful expression, one bad or good-for- 
" nothing word : but whoever else rebuked me, 
" thou at least didst ever admonish and restrain 
" him by thy sweetness of temper and gentleness 
" of speech. Ah ! woe is me as well as thee ! In 
" wide Troy I have now no friend left" 

The loving husband, the affectionate son con- 
fined not his sympathy to those of his own house- 
hold. It was too late to warn, but not too late 
to compassionate ; and yet, if warning could have 
been given, from whose lips could it have flowed 
more successfully than from his whose man's 
heart alone in all that city had felt sorrow for the 
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woman who had stooped to folly ? The way to 
influence lies through sympathy. The parent who 
would warn, the teacher who would admonish 
with effect, to a wise head must add a feeling 
heart. 

We were reading some time ago with some of 
those who preceded you here, in a passage full of 
tenderness and pathos the touching complaint that 
a past life is the only mistake men cannot rectify ; 
that it is not allowed to mortals to become twice 
young and then old again. " Oh ! " it is said, 
" if we could but be young a second time, how 
" much might we not amend of the errors of our 
" former youth ! " But would not the answer be 
as just as that from Abraham to the rich man in 
torment : " Were the temptation again as strong, 
" you would yield to it a second time as readily 
" as before, even though you were at liberty to 
" return from the dead"? Is it the truth that our 
own previous experience of a whole lifetime is 
necessary to enable us to live our life well ? And 
yet do we not daily hear similar complaints ? 
How often on reviewing the several stages of our 
past life, do we not utter a sigh of regret that we 
cannot live such and such a period over again ? 
The boy at school even, how often does he not 
see cause to lament that his time of preparation 
has been so miserably wasted, that he is now, 
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through his own fault, so backward in his studies 
that he cannot hope to set himself abreast of his 
more provident and energetic competitors. He 
leaves his place to be filled by others more ener- 
getic and earnest- minded than himself. The 
young man also, in entering on a higher course of 
study, or on first engaging in the duties of active 
life, does he not often, if he has not indeed de- 
graded himself into the condition of being uncon- 
scious of his own dejects, find cause in his own 
stunted energies and enfeebled powers to grieve 
over his misspent boyhood, and to wish that the 
days of the years of his school-life could be given 
back to him to live over once again ? Even we 
too, do not some of us also often feel how little 
hitherto has been the fruit of the many years we 
have been permitted to spend in our Lord's vine- 
yard ? Does not a wish lurk in the heart of some 
of us at times, that some thirty or twenty or even 
ten years might be rolled back, and that we might 
again be free to do the things we have now left 
undone, and to undo the many things we have 
done? How natural indeed the wish, and yet 
how unjust if it implies that we repine ! For, in 
fact, have we not, throughout almost all the cir- 
cumstances of our life, been forewarned ? " Be- 
" hold, I have told you before." Was it not writ 
on beacons and on sign-posts everywhere ? From 
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our birth unto this hour have we not each of us 
had warnings at all times ? warnings from Nature, 
and warnings from man ; warnings from God, and 
warnings from our fellow- creatures ; from the 
loving lips of father and mother, and, through the 
experience also of daily life, from one who loves 
us even more than father or mother ? Which of 
you all has come here unforewarned ? which of 
you, as he knelt with his " little white hands " 
clasped in prayer at his mother's knee, has not 
been taught to pray that he might not be led into 
temptation, and as his mind opened more and 
more to receive instruction, was not " told before " 
what dangers and trials awaited him in his school- 
life here ? And which of you, when the sudden 
shock of whatsoever temptation came, before the 
seductive voice of vicious pleasure had yet quite 
charmed your ear, heard not the clear whispering 
of conscience recalling the memory of that loved 
voice and look, that would so deeply grieve for 
your weakness, and "gather darkness" at the 
thought of your sin? And when sin comes, as 
come, I suppose, it must some day in one shape 
or another to us all, does it not ordinarily carry 
with it in God's providence a warning for the 
future ? As in the things of the body, so also 
pain has its province in the things of the soul. 
It gives a foretaste of the very evil which in its 
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strength would crush us. The pain and the ache 
tell us of the lesion or evil condition of the bodily 
structure, and fix our attention upon the wound 
and the bruise and the putref3ang sore, and force 
us into remedies for our body's health ; and the 
pain of mind no less, the sorrow, the remorse, 
those sure symptoms of the souFs sickness, rouse, 
or at least are meant to rouse us, before the whole 
head is sick and the whole heart is faint, into 
watchfulness and alarm, and to bear our spiritual 
maladies before Him who is the great Physician 
and Saviour of the soul. 

But alas ! it is not with the soul's sickness as 
it is with that of the body. The one forces itself 
upon our notice whether we will or no, and with 
unmistakable cries clamours for relief The other 
we may shut our eyes against, and in wilful blind- 
ness refuse to recognise its presence. Let there 
come but a single day's pain of body, or a night's 
unrest, and the pallid face, the changed voice 
and the shaking nerves will quickly disclose to 
others as well as to ourselves the existence of the 
malady that has seized us. We seek the physician 
at once, though perhaps we recognise not God's 
goodness that has given us the warning. But 
the soul may be the victim of presumption and 
vanity and pride — it may be possessed with un- 
kindness, ill-temper, and envy ; it may be tainted 
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by falsehood, hypocrisy, and deceit ; it may be 
polluted even by intemperance and impurity, and 
yet it may be so accustomed, so inured by habit 
to the existence of sin, that it feels no pain, no 
uneasiness strong enough to urge it to rouse itself, 
and throw off if possible the loathsome burden. 

It may be so indeed, but it need not be so — 
and thanks be to God, it neither is so we trust in 
general, nor was it always so even in this case. 
There was a time when, at the first false step into 
sin, the cry of conscience was heard. " Behold, I 
" have told you before " — and then it was not too 
late. But the curse of minor faults, of smaller 
sins is that they creep in unawares, and a mean 
and despicable fungus growth of petty vices over- 
spreads the soul, and shuts it out from all the 
freshening breath and sweetening influences of 
the air of heaven. 

But with a happier nature and under the 
cheering aid of God's grace, the warning uttered 
from time to time will not have been without 
effect. In its pilgrimage through life the soul will 
not indeed of itself march right forward on : it 
will need guidance, but it will hear a word behind 
it, saying, " This is the way, walk ye in it, when 
" it turns to the right hand, and when it turns 
" to the left." Nor will it walk indeed without 
stumbling ; but it will recover itself and regain 
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its lost ground, ever pressing forward towards the 
mark of its high calling. Yes : so it is, and as 
long as human nature is the same, so, no doubt 
it ever will be. As with the instruction of the 
mind, so is it with the lessons of moral and 
spiritual life. 

Two boys shall sit on the same form, shall 
read out of the same book, shall listen day by 
day to the lessons of the same teacher, and in- 
struction shall fall on the mind of the one as the 
seed upon the hard and beaten road, while the 
other shall receive it as on the good ground, and 
bring forth fruit unto perfection. So two men 
shall start in life in nearly the same position, and 
the same circumstances, and enjoying the same 
advantages : and if fortune smile, the difference in 
their after course of life may comparatively seem 
but trifling : but if misfortune come, the one will 
meet it surprised and unprepared, and will fret 
and chafe against sorrow — he will complain at the 
disappointment of his desires ; he will not seek to 
correct the future by the past, and looking not 
beyond the present vexation, he will suffer his 
temper to become worsened and his heart to be- 
come cankered by chagrin : the other will feel the 
calm unswerving faith that out of all sorrow we 
may rise to a nobler life, that never a cherished 
desire is dropped, a long-sought good given up at 
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God's bidding, but the soul grows holier, the 
character more sublime. 

But truth and the analogy go still further. 
There shall be two men, and they are types of 
multitudes, in the possession of the same religious 
advantages, enjoying the same means of grace, and 
having the same glad tidings sounding in their 
ears, and yet, as time goes on, in proportion, it 
would seem, as they have neglected or improved 
the same opportunities, despised or hearkened to 
the same warnings, their lives shall be as different as 
light is from darkness, and their ends to stand at 
the right hand and the left of the Saviour at His 
coming. And it will thus no doubt be even with 
ourselves. But who shall stand on the one hand, 
and who on the other, is a mystery as yet hidden 
with God. The preacher's privilege is to proclaim 
his Master's gracious message equally to all. " Be- 
" hold, I have told you before " whether in the 
trumpet tones of the prophet of old, " Let the fear 
" of the Lord be upon you, take heed" (2 Chron. 
xix. 7), or in the gentle accents of the Saviour's 
voice, " Him that cometh unto me I will in no 
" wise cast out" (John vi. 37). 



XIV. 

THE COMMUNION OF THE HOLY 

GHOST.^ 

** The communion of the Holy Ghost be with you all." 

2 Cor. xiii. 14. 

How often has the preacher cause to regret that 
after opening out his Master's message to those 
whom he has been commissioned to instruct, and 
dwelling with eloquence and fervour upon some 
subject with whose vital importance to those 
around him he is himself most deeply impressed, 
the scene is no sooner changed, and the common 
occupations of life once more resumed, than all 
effect of his impassioned appeal has vanished, and 
all the earnest and solemn teaching wherewith he 
had thought to win souls from sin unto Christ has 
been but as the idle words of one beating the air. 
No doubt the preacher's regret is frequently but 
too well founded. Often is the seed no sooner 

^ Preached at Westminster Abbey for the Bishop of London's 
Fund. 
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sown broadcast over the field than some gust of 
passion, some rushing swirl of folly sweeps it from 
off the face of the ground, and suffers it to take 
no root in the hungry, shallow soil. 

But the case allows of another and a more 
pleasing and perhaps quite as true a point of 
view. Is there not much reason also to rejoice 
that with all the trifling and folly which occupy 
from the first hour of the week to the last the 
minds of many probably amongst us, with all the 
lack of earnestness and steady purpose which mar 
the fair promise held out, perhaps, in our youth 
by much bright and varied talent, with even much 
apparent indifference to the cause of truth and 
of right, some even base yielding on our parts to 
the fatal blandishments of sin, even with all this 
to resist and thwart the influence of good upon 
our hearts, yet few of us enter on this day into 
the courts of God's house without endeavouring 
in some measure to realise for ourselves the 
promised blessing of Christ's presence among us, 
few of us fail to listen with more or less attention 
to the words which tell us from time to time of 
the great work for which we have severally been 
admitted into this mighty scene of God's wisdom 
and love ? 

For true it is ; we are all sent hither for a 
great work, that work which is to be done while 

O 
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it IS yet called to-day before the night cometh ; 
and I know not from what we can derive greater 
strength for that work than from the realisation of 
this prayer of the Apostle, " The communion of 
" the Holy Ghost be with you all." 

This indeed will best, will alone fit us for the 
manly performance of our duty in life ; nor is it 
without confidence that I venture now to speak 
before you of these words, full of awe though they 
be, when each feels, as he must do, that while he 
is not indeed alone, but that every virtuous thought 
and holy inspiration with which it may please 
God's Holy Spirit now to bless him, will thrill at 
the same time in the breast of many around him, 
yet that he is at the same time isolated from every 
evil influence, and possesses an inner shrine of 
hallowed emotion in the purest and holiest depths 
of his being, to which he alone has access during 
these few and precious minutes. His own exist- 
ence is for the while transfigured before him. 
Think thus of these words, of their deep and 
awful meaning, and may the blessing they imply 
be now and ever realised in your hearts and in 
your lives. 

The very utterance of this prayer of the Apostle 
cannot but imply that there is a sense in which 
the Holy Spirit may cease to have communion 
with our spirit, and the Almighty God estrange 
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Himself from that which He has made in His 
own image. How full of solemn mystery is the 
thought ! In the material universe it would seem 
that the hand which made must be ever present 
to uphold and preserve. Neither things great nor 
small, distant nor near, are exempt from this law 
of existence. Sweep the heavens with the tele- 
scope or search into the minutest forms of micro- 
scopic life, this all -pervading power is equally 
necessary to kindle the glories of the distant 
galaxy, or to inform with life the evanescent 
atom whose very existence escapes the detection 
of all but the most powerful instruments that the 
nicest human skill can employ. Let this hand 
be for one moment withheld, and the galaxy and 
the atom will equally and at once pass away as 
though they had never been ! 

To the material creation, then, and to all the 
lower forms of life the presence of Him who is 
Almighty is, though they know it not, unceasingly 
necessary through the whole period of their exist- 
ence. But besides his organic life there is that 
which man possesses in common with no other 
visible created being. With his spirit he may in 
one sense have partial or entire communion with 
God's Holy Spirit ; and (the thought is full of awe) 
he may by his own act cut himself off, though how 
far we know not, from that communion : he may 
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resist the Holy Spirit, he may even quench its 
effects and crush its present working within him 
Over our unconscious communion with God we 
have of course from its very nature no control ; 
but our self-conscious communion with His Holy 
Spirit, that communion by which alone we attain to 
the proper dignity of our being, it is chiefly in our 
power to lessen or to increase. The prayer of the 
Apostle must therefore have a twofold meaning, 
not only that God may bestow the blessed gift of 
His Holy Spirit, but that they to whom he writes 
may seek earnestly for the blessing, and strive to 
render themselves worthy to receive it. From 
none of us indeed will it be withheld through any 
arbitrary exercise of choice or rejection : God is 
no capricious respecter of persons. The universal 
law still holds good : to the worthy it shall be 
given ; from the unworthy alone shall it be with- 
held. He that asketh shall receive : he that 
seeketh shall find ; to him that hath shall be given. 
And how are we to attain to this communion ? how 
when attained can we deepen and intensify it? 
This is our theme. First then, and before all, seek 
everywhere and in everything to realise the idea of 
God's presence, to feel that He is about and around 
us. Our communion with Him necessarily pre- 
supposes this. The statement is a mere truism. 
We must know that He is, and feel that He is 
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with US and about us, else there can be no com- 
munion with Him. And yet how few of us have 
taken even this first step ! How many walk 
through creation with shut eyes ! They see with 
their bodily sense only, and it requires perhaps the 
startling vision of some strange meteor in the sky 
travelling in his mighty period from the outskirts 
of creation, to awaken them to a conviction of His 
presence who shines however in the phosphorescent 
atom of the sea no less than in the rushing comet 
trailing its many million miles of light through 
the dark blue vault of heaven. And yet every- 
thing is full of God. The soul may commune 
with Him everywhere, and at all times. To the 
thoughtful mind He preaches by day on every 
mount, and utters beatitudes in the song of every 
bird, and in the upturned smile of each little flower 
of spring, and by night the very stars seem to 
speak to us in tremulous accents as oracles of 
God. 

In the crowded city indeed there is little per- 
haps on the surface to remind us of Him. Man 
and man's works are outwardly no doubt the most 
striking objects here, and with many minds it may 
perhaps require something of an effort to find 
much either in the busy hives of industry and the 
marts of crowded commerce, or even in the finer 
works of art which wealth and luxury collect 
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around them, to elevate the mind into communica- 
tion with His Holy Spirit : but in the country, it 
has been finely said, " It is God's ground beneath 
" our feet, God's hills on every side. His heaven 
" broad, blue, and boundless overhead, and every 
" bush and every tree, the morning song of earliest 
" birds, the chirp of insects at mid-day, the solemn 
" stillness of the night, and the mysterious hosts 
" of stars that all night long climb up the sky, or 
" silently go down ; — these continually affect the 
" soul and cause us all to feel the Infinite presence, 
" and draw near to that : and earth seems to rest 
" in space less than in the love of God." 

And so too, by the side of the sounding sea, 
whose mighty pulsation, as it unceasingly quivers 
along the echoing shore, tells of the unseen force 
that from distant worlds stirs its huge heart into 
action, who can gaze upon that mighty mass of 
waters, as it smiles in calm and infinite splendour 
under the radiance of the summer noon, or reddens 
beneath the glory of the autumnal Sun sinking 
down upon his western throne, and pavilioned in 
clouds of purple and gold, or, as lashed into fury 
by the tempestuous south wind, it leaps and roars, 
instinct with convulsive life, and yet forgets not the 
limits and bounds by which its proud waves are 
stayed, who, as he gazes, forgets the Hand that in 
the beginning gathered the waters under the heaven 
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into one place, and sees not with the eye of Faith 
Him whose footsteps are in the great sea, and 
whose path is in the deep, thus raised at happy 
and solemn intervals into communion with the 
great Spirit that now no less than of old moves 
upon the waters, and who now too bids the waves, 
as once did that gentle voice on the Sea of Galilee, 
" Peace, be still." 

Early let us accustom ourselyes to look at 
Nature thus, and with eye and ear and heart all 
open to its tender and solemn influences, drink in 
that holy inspiration it can so well impart. Our 
pleasures also and amusements, our daily occupa- 
tions also, and the various work of life, with all 
its events, its joys, and its sorrows, have they not 
all a natural tendency to divert our thoughts to 
the good Father of us all, and enable them to 
expand under the hallowing influence of His 
spirit ? Oh ! believe that in the lives of all earnest 
men such religious emotions spring up from past 
habit spontaneously. We may worship God with 
every limb of the body and every faculty of the 
spirit, and in the exercise of every limb and every 
faculty we may feel a sense of holy communion 
with Him. If sickness has for a while paralysed 
our bodily exertion, with what a keen and ex- 
quisite sense of enjoyment do we not recover the 
grateful feeling of bodily health, the luxury of the 
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deep-drawn breath, the keen vision, the bounding 
pulse, and the elastic step, and how all common 
sights and sounds come upon us with a freshness 
and beauty hitherto unknown ! Oh ! let us not 
rest in this. That freshness and that beauty are 
breathed into our souls by that Holy Spirit who 
thus calls forth our love to Him who first loves us, 
and would win us to communion with Him by 
turning even our outward life into religion. Our 
very bodies may thus become to us the ministers 
of Christ. 

But while this mode of access unto God is 
open for all, even for them that are without, who 
are thus, as it were, taught by parables as of 
old, tiiere is a much deeper communion possible 
for those who ascend into the higher regions of 
cultivated thought. It is given indeed but to 
few amongst mankind, through the power of in- 
born genius, seconded by patient and exhausting 
mental labour, to trace out the great laws by 
which the Almighty works in His creation, to see 
the mighty hand moulding by continuous change 
through epochs of time which the imagination 
cannot grasp, the beautiful and varied surface of 
this earth, that it might become at last the fit 
abode of man, to calculate the balance of powers 
which wheel the planet onward and direct it in its 
course, to detect the identity of force which knits 
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together the whole created universe and guides the 
little raindrop as it falls into the bosom of the 
rose : nor can we fully comprehend the thrill of 
joy which must have agitated the breast of the 
philosopher when the dawning conviction first 
rose upon his mind that the plans of the 
Almighty's working were being unrolled before 
the intelligence of man. But it is given also unto 
us thus to commune, though in a lower degree, 
with the spirit of Him by whom all things were 
made, and ever and anon, in all the various studies 
which animate and employ the faculties of man, 
when the light of some universal truth first flashes 
upon our individual minds, we are awed by the 
sudden presence, we feel that we are standing, as 
it were, on holy ground, we know that we are 
confronting the very thought of God. 

But we are not left to these higher means 
alone of entering into communion with the Spirit 
of our Father which is in heaven. Happy are 
they indeed to whom they are vouchsafed and 
who are able to use them ! But the common 
work of life also, the daily events of life, its joys 
and sorrows, are they not all, as it were, ministering 
angels to conduct us into the holy presence? 
There are bright, cheerful, sunny mornings in life, 
when the heart dances with unusual joy ; we 
have gained some long coveted honour or distinc- 
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tion, success may have crowned some laborious 
efforts ; a dear friend is elevated to some high 
position of which he is not unworthy ; a child is 
bom into the world to gladden our hearts ; we 
have set at one again friends who have been long 
estranged from each other ; the cheerful heart 
mounts upon the wings of its joy into the pre- 
sence of the Father of good, and drinks inspiration 
at the very fountain of love. There are days of 
sadness, when it rains sorrow upon us, when we 
mourn some disastrous defeat in life ; some friend 
has shaken hands with us for the last time, and 
has gone to seek his fortune in another hemi- 
sphere ; a child is born out of the world into that 
life which knows no further death ; a parent has 
been suddenly snatched from us, or one whom 
God has willed should be dearer to us than either 
father or mother, and the closeness of whose union 
with us has made parting seem the very bursting 
of our heart-strings, has too soon, as we fondly 
think perhaps, been called to her eternal home ; 
or we have sat by the deathbed of a brother, and 
have heard from his lips some solemn warning 
against even the first approach to sin. Oh ! use 
these sacred hours for deep repentance, if needs 
be, and vigorous resolve, and for earnest com- 
munion with His spirit who knows what is in 
the heart of man, who wounds but to save, and 
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chastens with a Father's tenderness those whom 
He best loves. Nay, such is His love towards 
us that even sin itself shall become a help to our 
religious growth. In the daily increase of our 
spiritual life we stumble and rise again, and learn 
from our stumbling to avoid another fall. The 
sting of self-reproach, the torment of remorse for 
errors of youthful passion or sins of wilful resolve, 
strengthen the soul and awaken it to righteousness, 
and even as of old, the soul that hath sinned much 
will often love much, and is not the last to seek 
communion with her Saviour. 

" The communion of the Holy Ghost be with 
" you all !" Think, all of you, but especially let 
the younger amongst you think, what a blessing 
this might be to you. In one sense indeed, and 
to a certain degree, that communion does already 
exist with all, with the young child, with the 
depraved and impenitent sinner. But the one is 
unconscious of it, to the other it is a burden and 
an agony. Let it be your happy choice to be 
fully conscious of it in »the very depth of your 
hearts, to be conscious of it as the well-spring of 
joy, and peace, and consolation. You cannot, 
indeed, break off this communion, but you may 
seek to enlarge and deepen it. It may become 
unto you a communion, not with an austere 
master, but with a friend, a friend to whom it will 
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be a relief and a delight to unbosom all your 
joys, all your sorrows, all your remorse even and 
self-reproach ; and the thought that God sees you, 
knows you, loves you, communes with you, will 
elevate, ennoble, sanctify, and idealise the whole 
tenor of your daily life. Oh, young men, young 
women, what a life lies before you, if you will but 
resolve, by God's blessing, to realise it. 

There are two mighty engines placed in our 
hands which God would not have us allow to lie 
idle, two mighty steeds to draw the chariot of 
life, whose divine temper, gradually brightening 
in their onward course, will at last transform them 
into the horses of fire which shall bear us up to 
heaven. The first is the great life-long act of 
prayer, that He to whom all hearts are open, all 
desires known, would cleanse the thoughts of our 
hearts by the inspiration of His Holy Spirit ; the 
prayer, bordering our daily life with a fringe of 
heaven, to become pure, upright, and holy, even 
as He was who came to be our ensample as well 
as ourj Saviour, the prayer that we may be enabled 
to resist evil and uphold good, to withstand 
temptation for ourselves, and to guard the weaker 
against it, to be true amid the false, amid the 
faithless to be faithful to God and to ourselves. 

This is the first, and the second is like unto it : 
the earnest attempt to embody this in outward 
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life, to follow up and confirm the life-long acts of 
prayer by the life -long act of practice also, to 
suffer not our hearts to be the sport of mere reli- 
gious excitement, but ever to turn our kindled 
piety into action, recognising the homely but not 
less precious truth, that the best school for religion 
is the daily work of common life. Thus, and thus 
only, will the communion of the Holy Spirit ever 
be with you to bless you and to lead you to all 
good, and thus, whether in youth or in age, 
whether life's warm blood be mantling in your 
cheek, and your heart bounding with the excite- 
ment of the untried world before you, or when 
hereafter your heads become white with manifold 
experience, and the history of your life is written 
in deepening characters on cheek and brow, you 
will ever be able to look upwards and onwards, 
and while thankfully plucking the joys that 
blossom around you on this beautiful earth, you 
will never forget that your resting-place is not 
here, but with steady, resolute step, uphill and 
down, often indeed weary, but as often also re- 
freshed by the influx of God's grace upon your 
soul, often stumbling, alas ! but as often again re- 
covering yourselves and regaining your lost ground, 
you will journey ever on, pressing towards the 
mark of your high calling, and pitching your tents 
each night a day's march nearer heaven ! 
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Dear brethren ! this is a night to be much 
observed unto the Lord. To-night we still stand 
gazing, as it were, up into heaven with the men 
of Galilee. But three days are passed since he, 
at whose name all Christendom bows down in 
adoration, was taken up and a cloud received him 
out of our sight. The mighty drama is all but 
accomplished. But another week, and it will then 
be finished, for the Day of Pentecost will then be 
fully come. The communion of the Holy Ghost 
will be with us. He, for the blessing of whose 
coming it was expedient that even Christ should 
go away, will descend, as it were, again from 
heaven to hold fellowship with the thoughts 
and hearts of men. Mystery ineffable ! the finite 
comes into contact with the infinite ; the soul of 
man seems to resume the image of God, in which 
it was first created. 

But oh ! while I have been anticipating this 
completion of Christ's great work — the renewal of 
man's heart by the indwelling of the Spirit of 
God ; while I have been preaching to you on this 
the grandest subject that can inspire the impas- 
sioned eloquence of man, and have been privileged 
for a few minutes within these stately walls to 
essay to lift up your thoughts and my own to the 
height of this great argument, I have felt under- 
lying every word and every thought the painful 
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reflection which the appeal I have to make to 
you so irresistibly suggests, how many thousands 
and tens of thousands in this centre of Christian 
civilisation, by no fault of their own, have woke 
up to the light of this blessed day, and will shortly 
lie down again to rest, without one thought on 
that God who made them, without one throb of 
their heart's pulse in sympathy with Him who 
died for them, without one, even the faintest, thrill 
of communion with the God of the spirits of all 
flesh. How awful the thought when it is brought 
home to us, and how fearful the responsibility 
which it implies! Here, with all the luxury of 
religion about us, the eye charmed with the 
graceful lines of a stately architecture, and the ear 
entranced by the musician's sweetest skill, what 
wonder if the heart aspires with unwonted fervour, 
and catches, for the moment at least, some faint 
glow, as it were, of heaven ! And yet at how 
short a distance from us do we feel sure that at 
this very moment the sounds of licentiousness and 
violence are ringing unchecked, a gospel, the very 
reverse of that of Jesus Christ, is openly perhaps 
proclaimed^ or at all events acted upon ; and in 
spite of the signal success which has attended the 
efforts already made to educate and evangelise 
large and perhaps some of the most outcast por- 
tions of the population, that yet there are hundreds 
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of thousands among our fellow-citizens to whom 
the book of God, either in nature or revelation, 
is absolutely closed, and with whom hell and 
heaven are only names to sound an oath or deepen 
a curse. 

Tlie evil is indeed gigantic, and nothing but 
gigantic efforts can cope with it. Do I say this 
to discourage our attempts, or to justify our folding 
our hands in patient inactivity? Far from it 
Modem philanthropy has made one great dis- 
covery unkrrown to earlier times, and the children 
of light have in this respect taught lessons of wis- 
dom to the children of this generation. I speak 
of the mighty power which combination gives to 
what should else be the weak and ineffectual efforts 
of individual benevolence. It is only a munifi- 
cence far more than kingly that can erect for the 
exclusive use of the poor a house of merchandise 
almost rivalling in its grandeur even the lofty 
proportions of this noble temple, or, with impartial 
disregard of the claims of mere petty patriotism, 
would win the citizens of an adopted country by 
the improvement of their homes to a higher and 
purer conception of life ; so that, as by one of 
Nature's mighty upheavals, the whole character of 
a population shall be permanently elevated. 

But the united efforts of the many can vie 
with these rare and regal benefactors, and do even 
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mightier things than they. And here even the 
widow's mite can play its part Yes ! the vigorous 
good sense and earnest charity of one whose name 
is indissolubly connected with this fund has shown 
us even a more excellent way. We leave with 
full confidence the market and the home to the 
sagacity and zeal of such rare individual munifi- 
cence, while with no lower aims indeed, though 
with efforts weaker but for our combination, we 
push in all directions the school, the mission house, 
and the church. 

I forbear from urging the particulars of this 
appeal, or from wearying you with details. These 
are no doubt known to you already. When first 
this great movement was originated some six years 
ago, it was found that through past neglect, not- 
withstanding the zealous efforts made during the 
previous episcopate, an immense population of 
more than one million of souls had no provision 
made for its spiritual wants, and that a yearly 
accumulation of some forty or fifty thousand was 
being added to this already appalling number. 
The evil has been fairly grappled with, and with 
much success, but there can be no relaxation of 
effort ; we must wrestle with it till we win from 
this, as we may from all other evils, a blessing. 

" Is it nothing to you, all ye that pass by," 
might the lamentation again go forth, is it nothing 

P 
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to you who were bom into an atmosphere of Chris- 
tianity, who were taught to lisp your infant prayer 
at a mother's knee, who, when gladness has smiled 
or sorrow rained upon you, have passionately 
opened out your heart unto God, and have 
known the joy and peace of believing ; you, who 
through trust in your Saviour have with calm 
resignation closed the eyes of those whom you 
held dearest to you upon earth, and committed 
their lifeless body to the dust ; you, who yourselves 
look forward with humble yet cheerful confidence 
to the time when the silver cord shall be loosed, 
and the golden bowl be broken, and your spirit 
shall return into the immediate presence of God 
who gave it ? is it nothing to you that close around 
you there should be growing up a population with 
but scanty provision for their bodily, and none 
whatever for their spiritual wants, when the child 
sucks in nothing but poison, both physical and 
moral, from its mother's breast, when the girl and 
the boy rise with startling celerity into the prema- 
ture growth of every kind of vice, where added 
years bring no wisdom, life no thought of God, 
and the grave no hope ? 

Oh ! it is much, it is very much to you. You 
will not let the opportunity escape. You are 
resolving in your hearts at this moment to do 
your best to let in the light of God's heaven upon 
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these regions of spiritual destitution, and to strive 
that the quickening spirit of religion may by 
degrees be breathed into each heart of these. Oh 
would that I could call them our brethren in 
Christ, that it may become in truth a living soul. 
And you will not let the enthusiasm of this 
evening die away with the appeal that has called 
it forth, but you will resolve, nay are resolving 
that year by year you will help this good and 
holy work, until that inestimable blessing, so 
simply and touchingly described by one who 
has already gone to his rest and his reward, be 
secured for the multitudes of the poor in this 
great city, which is already enjoyed by the more 
favoured parishes of the country, " that every sheep 
" shall have a fold, and every fold a shepherd." 

The language reminds me of the favourite 
imagery of our great Master. The sacred poetry 
of the Old Testament taught our life and hearts 
in earliest childhood the simple faith, " The Lord 
" is my Shepherd :" the pathetic grandeur of 
Isaiah carried onward the pleasing image ; " He 
" shall feed His flock like a shepherd : He shall 
" gather the lambs with His arm and carry them 
" in His bosom." And the voice of one both 
greater and gentler than David or Isaiah might 
be thought thus to address you to-night (dear 
brethren, for the love of God do your best to 
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realise the words) : " Are there not three millions 
" of souls in this city whom I died to save ? this 
" day in my courts one-tenth of that number has 
" been assembled, but where are the nine ? I am 
" the good shepherd and know my sheep, and 
** am known of mine. You and the other por- 
" tions of this my present fold, who have here 
" and elsewhere met together in my name, have 
" I loved. Continue ye in my love. But other 
" sheep I have which are not of this fold, them 
" also I must bring, and they too shall hear my 
" voice ; and there shall be one fold and one 
« shepherd." 



XV. 
SPREAD IT BEFORE THE LORD. 

** And Hezekiah received the letter of the hand of the messengers, 
and read it : and Hezekiah went up into the house of the 
Lord, and spread it before the Lord." — 2 Kings xix. 14. 

A FEW words may place the situation clearly 
before us. Samaria had fallen, and the glory of 
the kingdom of Israel had passed away for ever. 
The wide grasp of Assyrian domination had be- 
come such as the world had never yet seen. The 
whole of the East lies prostrate under the sceptre 
of Nineveh ; and before it the little kingdom of 
Judea now stands helpless. But at this great 
crisis one heart at least in Judah remains unshaken. 
To the great prophet Isaiah it is that the king in 
his distress sends for help. " Lift up thy prayer 
" unto God on our behalf." And the answer 
comes back that the strength of the people must 
be in quietness and confidence ; that if they trust 
in Jehovah, He will fight for them. Then it is, 
we are told, that Sennacherib, little thinking that 
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the Angel of Death was even now hovering so 
near unto himself and his mighty host, sends in 
his overweening pride, messengers unto Hezekiah, 
saying, " Let not thy God in whom thou trustest 
" deceive thee." " And Hezekiah received the 
" letter of the hand of the messengers, and read 
" it : and Hezekiah went up into the house of the 
" Lord, and spread it before the Lord." There is 
a touching scene which many of you may have 
read in the brief story of a young boy's life. He 
had lost his mother early, just at the time when 
he sadly needed her loving control, and in the 
bursts of passionate feeling to which his sensitive 
nature so often impelled him, he had no one who 
understood him, no one who could sympathise 
with his excitable disposition, and calm him back 
into a sense of duty. But it chanced that there 
was a full-length picture in the now unused draw- 
ing-room of his mother with himself in her arms ; 
and at these times the boy would steal in there 
and lie curled up on the floor in the darkened 
room, putting himself in the same attitude that he 
was in in the picture, and then try to fancy he 
felt her arms round him, and her shoulder against 
his head. And so he would lull himself at last 
into something like peace. 

The fancy of the poor boy is a blessed reality 
to us. The tenderness of the Old Testament at 
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times leaves us little to desire even from the New. 
It is there we read, " The eternal God is thy re- 
" fuge and underneath are the everlasting arms." 
The promise is to Israel indeed in the first place, 
but, like the peace of the Apostle, it is " upon the 
" Israel of God," the Israel, that is, after the Spirit, 
upon us and upon our children and upon all that 
call upon the name of the Lord. The " everlast- 
" ing arms " are ever ready to encompass us, and 
if we will but place ourselves within their reach, 
they will enfold and shelter us with far more than 
any earthly mother's loving care. But we must 
put ourselves in the attitude — that is the point — 
we must put ourselves in the attitude. We must 
come of our own free-will unto God, come unto 
Him with confidence, feel that He is our Father, 
our Father whether we are in weal or in woe, in 
grief or in joy, in the season of gladness as well as 
in that of sorrow and alarm, no less when we are 
burdened with the sense of sinfulness than when 
we are rejoicing to do His holy will, come to Him 
with a full assurance that He can never cast us 
out. 

Now this was the very feeling, I should sup- 
pose, of King Hezekiah. It was traditional, we 
may imagine, at least with the best of his prede- 
cessors on the throne of Judah. The prayer of 
Solomon still echoed through the lapse of ages. 
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" Oh, hearken Thou to the' supplication of Thy 
" servant, and of Thy people Israel, when they 
" shall pray toward this place, and hear Thou in 
" heaven Thy dwelling-place, and maintain their 
" cause." It was a reliance on this intervention 
that now animates the king. He receives the 
insulting letter, and as though the impulse was a 
habit with him, he at once without delay goes up 
into the temple, and spreads it before the Lord. 
It is this instant reference of our difficulties to 
God, this turning to Him at once in all confidence 
without any fear or hesitation that I would venture 
to speak a few words to you upon to-day. 

There is a fashion in the present day to ignore 
all such public reference to God, as though it 
belonged only to a creed that is outworn. Some- 
thing like the old Epicurean system seems come 
round again. He that sitteth above the heavens 
is supposed practically to take no special interest 
in the public affairs of men, in the dealings of 
nation with nation. Men think it witty, and 
perhaps the profanity adds something to the 
flavour of the jest, to repeat that the Lord is 
generally on the side of the heavier and stronger 
battalion : and however earnest must have been 
the prayer to God for help from many a heart in 
that land which but a few years back was agitated 
by the thought of a war of unjust aggression, how- 
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ever sincere the thanksgiving that the enemy was 
beaten back before almost he had set foot on the 
soil, yet it was thought a fit subject for ribald 
scorn that an aged king, now still alive but even 
then past the threescore and ten years of the 
Psalmist, and whose gaze must have already been 
upward rather than onward, while he telegraphed 
to the queen on her throne the success of their 
son on the battlefield, publicly and with all sim- 
plicity gave God the glory. We scruple in God's 
house to judge, knowing how readily our judg- 
ment may become rash and partial. 

But it would be a forlorn creed that should 
exclude all thought of God from the war-council 
and the battlefield, and, while admitting His 
Spirit to rule over the thoughts and hearts of 
individual men, would banish His presence from 
the scene where the multitudinous war of artillery 
is heralding the mightiest charges in the govern- 
ment pf nations, and where the happiness, security, 
and freedom of the human race are quivering in the 
fatal balance. Be ours the simpler and we trust 
the truer faith : " It is He that putteth down one 
" and setteth up another : Whoso putteth his trust 
" in the Lord, mercy embraceth Him on every 
" side." Wars with all their horrors may at times 
be necessary, nay, even justifiable. They are per- 
haps a phase of the growth of mankind. It would 
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seem to be with nations as with individual men. 
Each has a baptism to be baptized with, and 
many times, alas ! how are they straitened until 
they be accomplished ! Either in the deadly feuds 
of civil contest, antagonistic principles strive for 
the mastery until one is established with more or 
less firmness and security upon the ruins of the 
other, or neighbouring peoples burning with that 
mutual jealousy which their very contiguity or even 
relationship often engenders, seize with murderous 
grasp on each other's throats, and the struggle 
ceases only with the national exhaustion of one 
or both. Humanity shudders at the details, and 
victory itself seems only something less horrible 
than defeat. The reeking carnage of the battle- 
field might be the very festival of fiends. And 
yet, even humanly speaking, there is surely a spirit 
that comes purified and brightened out of this very 
baptism of fire. That spirit I mean of true patriot- 
ism which claims for its native soil the liberty of 
action, speech, and thought, which spares not to 
sacrifice all that it holds most dear in defence of 
some noble and vital principle. And a diviner 
spirit also, that spirit which by its very yearning 
after communion with the higher nature seems to 
approve its own divinity ; the spirit that sang, 
" Who is the King of Glory ? it is the Lord strong 
" and mighty, even the Lord mighty in battle ; " 
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that spirit which though distrusting its own judg- 
ment, and forming no hasty conclusion, yet feels 
it to be of the very essence of its existence that 
it should recognise in every page of the world's 
history the handwriting of Him who is invisible. . 
But it is not as monarch of Judah that 
Hezekiah is our model, nor is the application of 
the lesson to be confined to those in whose hands 
lies the government of kingdoms. It is the act, 
" he spread it before the Lord," which places king 
and subjection the same level. The least exalted 
among us may imitate him in this, for we all, like 
him, have a great host come up against us. We 
also are perpetually besieged with temptations from 
without, and perhaps also, as is too often the case 
with beleagured cities, beset by traitorous sym- 
pathies from within. Even whilst the enemy is 
beating at the 'gates the cry of surrender is often 
heard from behind. While Rabshakeh indeed 
stood and cried with a loud voice in their own 
language, the people of Hezekiah, we are told, 
held their peace, and answered him not a word. 
But rare is the happiness of that human soul 
whose passions and emotions are under such con- 
trol that they listen not to the voice of the tempter 
when he speaks to them in a language they but 
too readily understand. And equally insidious 
with Rabshakeh's taunts is the form of direct 
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assault upon ourselves. Others have fallen, we 

are told, and why settest thou up thyself above 

f 

them? Let not thy innocence, in which thou 
trustest, deceive thee. Have their good principles 
delivered them whom we have corrupted ? And 
shalt thou be delivered ? Both to open tempta- 
tions from without and to treacherous solicitations 
from within, our answer is one : " He took the 
" letter and went up into the house of the Lord, 
" and spread it before the Lord." 

The sum is, in other though scarcely in plainer 
words : If we desire peace of mind, we must lay 
our hearts open before God. There may be some 
one fault, I care not to particularise, it may be 
of temper, it may be of selfishness, it may be of 
sinful weakness, some one fault we have com- 
mitted, nay, are frequently tempted to commit — 
what is termed in Scripture our besetting sin. It 
may be that we have become aware of its guilt, 
and that it has become a burden to us, grievous 
to be borne, that our heart's desire is to cast it 
from us, and yet that the temptation to yield to 
it we find practically irresistible. Few know so 
well as the Christian preacher how easy it is to 
admonish and rebuke, and none knows better how 
idle also and ineffectual for the most part it is. 
I desire neither to rebuke nor to admonish ; but 
in all sympathy as one sinful man addressing 
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another, I desire to show unto you the one more 
excellent way. I have read somewhere: the words 
still cling to my memory : " She had striven to 
" be true and honest — true and honest with the 
" exception of that one deed. But that one deed 
" had communicated its poison to her whole life." 
So it may be, so I fear it cannot but be, with 
some of us even in this congregation. You are 
alone now, each of you, before God, even while I 
thus speak to you, more alone even than when 
alone. You know the distress this one fault may 
weave into the web of all your future being. Your 
sin is this moment before you face to face. What 
would you not give to be able to beat it down 
under your feet? Your help cometh from God 
only. Open your heart unto Him. Seek unto 
Him earnestly, passionately. He hears at this 
moment your silent unwhispered prayer. Let it 
well forth from the depth of the heart fuller and 
fuller, even though the lips form it not. Pray to 
have the thought of His presence ever with you 
in the hour of temptation, to comfort, strengthen, 
stablish you. And may He whose name is love, 
and who alone can help you, listen to your 
prayer ! 

I have spoken of one temptation, whatever that 
may be, which in each particular case according 
to circumstances may happen to be most formid- 
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able to us severally. But the sphere of man's 
action is wide, and the concentration of energy 
on one point, however necessary at times, may 
be leaving other parts of our duty inadequately 
fulfilled. In a beleaguered city it is the ample 
circuit of the walls^ which is embarrassing. It 
must needs be perhaps that there shall be one 
weakest point, but even while defending this most 
vigorously we may be only laying ourselves more 
open to an attack on another side. We must be 
prepared for an attack at all times and on all 
points. More armies than one encompass us. 
The world, the flesh, and the devil are the sym- 
bolic leaders of at least three mighty hosts, and 
under each of these leaders are many assailants 
eager to find a weak point in our works of defence. 
Who shall say on what point we may first be 
assailed ? We must examine well and frequently 
the different outposts, and let no attack be 
threatened without an electric flash of instant 
communication throughout the whole line of 
defence. There are indeed critical periods in all 
our lives when this language seems most typical 
of our condition. Such is that of those among 
you who have but lately joined us, and for whose 
use that first lesson of our first Sunday might 
seem especially destined, but who perhaps know 
not yet fully how far their greater freedom here 
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is outbalanced by their greater danger. But 
especially critical is the present time to those 
of you who are so soon about to renew in the 
sight of God those solemn promises and vows 
made by others in your name, and to take upon 
yourselves the duties of Christ's soldiers, so as 
manfully to fight under His banner unto your 
lives' end. For to you the temptations of the 
world are far more real than they are to us. It 
requires comparatively but a slight effort on our 
part to shake ourselves loose from demoralising 
restraints of the society around us. We are far 
freer to act as our own sense of duty directs. 
But you, if the truth must be told, are surrounded 
by a world whose tendency is to countenance and 
encourage opinions that are essentially wrong. 
To you it must often be an arduous effort to 
struggle against the discouragement of zealous 
industry, against the use of language of violence 
or impurity, and to struggle for the unvarying 
practice of sincerity and truth not only amongst 
yourselves but in your intercourse also with us. 
Your world lies too close around you for perfect 
freedom. Now too the fleshly lusts which war 
against the soul have special strength, and the 
danger is greatest that the growth of the Spirit 
shall be checked by the overweening requirements 
of the body. And if we add to these the tempta- 
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tions which the great adversary himself arrays 
against us, that " sinner from the beginning," to 
destroy whose works the Son of God was mani- 
fested, you begin to see, however imperfectly, 
with what hosts you are indeed encompassed, 
you awake perhaps to the nature of the duty 
that is required of you. 

You have heard that out of a besieged city 
true policy requires that all idle mouths should 
be driven, that all who cannot contribute either 
directly or indirectly to its defence, should no 
longer be allowed to remain therein, to thwart 
or impede the exertions of the real defenders of 
the place. Out of your city also then, and what 
I say unto you, my younger brethren, I now say 
unto all, — out of the city of your integrity must 
be banished all sloth, all negligence, all impatience 
of obedience to God's commandments, all irresolu- 
tion in doing His will ; none but good soldiers 
must be allowed to stay in it, such as will watch 
carefully, obey orders diligently, and fight resolutely 
and manfully the fight against the powers of sin. 

But there may be treason within the city, as 
well as the violence of assault from without ; 
either that treachery which would purposely and 
at once give up possession to the enemy, or that 
selfish want of patriotism which would postpone 
the safety of the State to the momentary gratifica- 
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tion of its own turbulent passions. In the first 
siege, some eight hundred years later, of the city 
we now find threatened by the Assyrians, the 
assailing Roman might frequently intermit his 
efforts : the city was left to its domestic enemies, 
and these did their work for them but too com- 
pletely. The furious passions within, we are told, 
prepared but too surely the weakened defenders to 
yield without a struggle to the final assault of the 
successful foe. Too true a picture, often, of the 
victory gained over ourselves. The summons to 
surrender comes many a time from the treacherous 
passions within, or the assailing foe finds the city, 
through degrading internal strife, given up almost 
without a blow, a defenceless prey. 

Who then is sufficient for all these things ? 
We might well faint under the first thought of 
such duties and such dangers. But there is no 
true city without a house of the Lord. And 
thither must we gladly go up, and whatever be 
the letter we receive, from open foe or treacherous 
friend, we must spread it before the Lord. And 
will He answer our appeal — will He reply to our 
prayer ? There is a reply to all sincere and earnest 
prayer, in the effect upon our own selves, in the 
change produced upon our own character, in the 
greater harmony of the faculties it is sure to 
create, in the higher motives which animate us 

Q 
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from henceforth, in the more certain trust in God 
which it cannot fail to inspire. It has been said 
with truth, "Who knows himself before he has 
" been thrilled with indignation at an outrage, or 
" has heard an eloquent tongue, or has shared the 
" throb of thousands in a national exultation or 
" alarm?" But it may be said with far greater 
truth, "Who knows himself, his strength for 
" action, his power to resist evil, his energy for 
" good, before he has opened out his heart in 
" prayer, has spread his trouble or his temptation 
" before the Lord, and has sought real earnest 
" communion with his Father which is in heaven ?" 
But here the suppliant receives a yet more definite 
reply : " I will defend this city, to save it, saith 
" the Lord." And to Christ's faithful soldier and 
servant the same answer comes now, " I will defend 
" this city to save it" And in full reliance on 
this message of comfort, and elevated by the 
privilege of becoming a fellow-worker with God, 
he daily grows in knowledge of his duty, in 
endurance of labour, in attention to commands, 
in exactness of discipline, in watchfulness against 
surprise, in good heart and firm courage, awaiting 
patiently the end of his toil, when at the great 
day the siege shall be raised, and the gates of the 
city shall be opened, and the peace of heaven shall 
enter in and dwell there for evermore. 
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But it would be an unworthy limitation of 
our communion with our heavenly Father, were 
we to confine it to times of temptation, or to think 
that we are to approach Him only when we are 
threatened by the assaults of sin. He is indeed 
a Saviour to redeem us from all iniquity and to 
purify us unto Himself from every taint of evil ; 
but He is a God of love also, and would support 
us in danger, relieve us from anxiety, and comfort 
us under all the sorrows and troubles of life. To 
us indeed much more than to you does this phase 
of the lesson present itself. For you the sea of 
life is as yet scarcely ruffled by a breeze, and the 
gentle ripple on the surface but reflects more 
brightly the glory of the light that shines upon 
your course. Of sorrow and trouble you have 
suffered, most of you, but little as yet But 
danger comes equally to all. The sword and the 
bullet in the battlefield, the sun smiting by day, 
the stormy wind which lifteth up the waves of 
the deep, bring death to the young as well as to 
the old. And the letter which thus the fate of a 
companion brings is addressed even more frequently 
to you than to us. Take it up with you and 
spread it before the Lord. Many such indeed are 
written on these walls. Let the thought of them 
now and then overshadow your souls, and as you 
open out your heart here before God, pray that at 
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what hour soever your Lord shall come to you, 
He may find you ready. But a little while, and 
to you no less than now to us, anxiety will also 
come, and sorrow will come, and trouble will 
come. No need indeed to forestall by anticipa- 
tion the calamities of life. Sufficient unto the day, 
in that sense, is the evil thereof. But He who 
knows the only true remedy against future evils 
will do well to accustom himself beforehand to the 
use thereof. Learn therefore thus early to open 
your heart at all times before God. Receive every- 
thing in life as coming from His hand. Blessings 
as accepted from Him will come to you with ten- 
fold sweetness, and sorrow and trouble will lose 
all their bitterness. As years roll on and life 
clouds over, the brightness of earth will be 
gradually lessened to you : but there will be a 
light in your heart, kindled with fire from on high, 
which no earthly mist shall dull, no vapour from 
this world quench, but fed with the incense of 
daily prayer, it will diffuse its radiance and com- 
fort over your path, ever gliding your footsteps 
that they stumble not, and shining more and more 
brightly until at last it becomes lost in the perfect 
day of Heaven ! 



XVI. 
THE LESSONS OF ADVENT.' 

" Simon, I have somewhat to say unto thee." — Luke vii. 40. 

" I HAVE somewhat to say unto thee." There is a 
plainness and a simplicity in the words which seem 
to come home to us. We recognise them at once 
as familiar sounds. They seem naturally to fall 
from the lips of a superior. They are the words 
of advice, rebuke, remonstrance, not unmingled 
however with hopeful kindness. They might be 
those of a master to a disciple, chiding him 
gently for some occasional fault, of a father to a 
son, guiding though rebuking, and warning only 
to correct and improve. Such is the spirit in 
which we have often somewhat to say unto you, 
placed over you as we are by those who love you 
best ; and if our voice at times, from whatever 
cause, seems to sound harsher than at others, we 
trust that it is only because, at times, we feel more 
deeply the urgent necessity to warn you against 

1 Advent Sunday, 1870. 
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evils which you might otherwise have to encounter 
all-unprepared. We " have somewhat to say unto 
" you " often as a friend, as an elder brother, as a 
father, as a Minister of Christ ; and though our 
words may at times be feeble, and lack life and 
vigour to force their way into your hearts, it is 
not, be sure, from the want of will, or because we 
think lightly of the charge we have undertaken. 

But to teach and warn others is only a part of 
our duty. In the main business of life we are 
scholars as well as you, fellow -disciples of our 
common Master, brethren together with you, of 
Christ, sons of our common Father in heaven. 
At this time the Church has somewhat to say unto 
us all. She speaks to us with the voice of 
eighteen centuries, and tells us with apostolic 
utterance, as with the sound of a trumpet, that 
the night is far spent, the day is at hand. She 
proclaims the dawn that heralds the approach of 
the Saviour, and whilst we trace, as it were, in the 
eastern sky the first faint blush that harbingers 
the advent of the Sun of Righteousness upon 
earth, we think also of that mysterious second 
coming, when this mortal life shall be over, and 
there shall be a new heaven and a new earth, 
and all former things shall have passed away ; 
she bids us look through this the first Advent to 
the second, and binds together for us earth with 
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heaven, and time with eternity. She leads our 
thoughts for a while with increasing solemnity 
through these four successive weeks to that scene 
of deep humility in which the infant Saviour 
appears as " coming to His own, and yet His own 
" receive Him not ; " and teaches us to pray that, 
as we hope, when He comes again in His glorious 
majesty, to rise with Him to the life immortal, we 
may now be enabled to cast away the works of 
darkness, and put upon us the armour of light. A 
glorious message this she brings ; she has indeed 
" somewhat to say unto us." Happy he who rev- 
erently listens and takes the words into his heart. 
But at this time another voice also, of wider 
though not of deeper interest, addresses us. 
Nature's year, whilst that of the Church is starting 
afresh, is now drawing towards its close. She too 
has somewhat to say unto us. The freshness and 
perfumed beauty of the spring have long been 
things of the past : the warmth and the glory of 
the summer is over ; the ripe autumn's latest fruits 
are gathered ; but December's chill and dreaiy 
blast, as it heralds in the year's closing scene, 
points the moral and has its tale to tell, its warn- 
ing to give. Man's life has many types. It is 
as a shadow that soon passeth away. Its " glorious 
" beauty is a fading flower." It flows like a stream 
whose fountain bubbles up beneath our feet we 
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know not whence or how, and then anon its waters 
sparkle and brighten and laugh and sing for joy, 
till after a while the river grows into fulness and 
depth, and gliding past corn-field and pasture, by 
hamlet and village, enriches and gladdens wher- 
ever it flows, and then, its mission ended, its 
destined course run through, pours forth its 
gathered volume into the ocean of eternity. 

But the truest type of life is the year as it 
rolls. It speaks to us indeed in the beauty and 
richness of seed-time and harvest, and in the 
summer's glory and life-giving power, but its 
clearest and deepest notes, as now, are to be heard 
in the desolate moaning of the winter's storm. A 
man may live many years, it seems to say, and 
rejoice in them all, yet let him remember the days 
of darkness, for they shall be many. Rejoice, O 
young man, in thy youth ; and let thy heart cheer 
thee in the days of thy youth: but forget not 
that man's life also has its winter, and then all his 
thoughts perish. Such seems indeed, as at this time, 
to be the lesson which Nature teaches. But we 
trust that there is a deeper truth underlying her 
words. " She is not dead, but sleepeth." Let the 
warm breath of the spring move once more upon 
the face of the earth, and the life which was 
hidden in God revives. There passes again a 
glory into her features, and her strength and youth 
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are renewed. In this also we believe and pray 
that she may be a type of ourselves ; that 
when the brief span of this mortal existence is 
over, we also, who shall have fallen asleep, may 
hear the gracious voice of Him who is the life, the 
Author and source of all life, calling to us with 
fresh creative power, "Awake thou that sleepest, 
" and arise from the dead." 

But neither Advent exhausts the lessons of the 
Church, nor winter's gloom the converse of the 
outer world with the soul of man. We are but 
stepping, as it were, upon the threshold as yet. 
As we slowly pace the vestibule we see before us, 
but at some distance still, opening gradually out 
into light, the introductory scene of the divine 
drama, the hymning angels, the adoring shepherds, 
the Virgin Mother, and Him too, the desire of 
all nations, on whose shoulders hereafter the 
government shall rest, the Prince of Peace, veiling 
His glory in the sinless child. Wondrous com- 
bination of lowliness and grandeur, bearing too 
its lesson written on its front : " Except ye also 
" humble yourselves and become as little children, 
" ye shall not enter into the kingdom of heaven." 
Though in dim perspective as yet, there gleam 
behind other scenes also that will speak to us 
hereafter, each with a power all its own ; the first 
riveting your gaze with peculiar interest, as the 
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single and vivid picture of the boyhood of Christ 
photographed with unique simplicity and artless 
truth. Is it without its special lesson ? has it not 
eminently "somewhat to say unto us"? 

In early youth indeed, but at an age when it 
was the custom of the Jews that a boy should first 
visit the temple in the company of his parents, 
and as a "son of the law," as it was termed, 
should first become subject to legal obligation, 
binding upon his hand and fixing in his heart 
those noble precepts which his forefathers in the 
flesh had handed down for countless generations 
as the words of Jehovah, He who came to fulfil 
the law, assumes as it were for the first time His 
spiritual responsibilities, and manifests His first 
devotion to His Father's business. His earthly 
parents still retain their hold upon His affectionate 
obedience, though startled at the time by His one 
mysterious failure in duty. No assumption of 
independence prevents His return to His ordinary 
life or His continuing to be subject unto them : 
though we feel that, as He increases in wisdom and 
stature, there must from henceforth have grown up 
in His heart a ruling sense of His sonship to 
His Father in heaven. 

Ah ! how often with juster alarm, with better- 
founded fears, have not your parents also " sought 
" many of you sorrowing," sought you indifferent 
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to their wishes, neglectful of their commands, 
straying here and there, as a corrupt fancy led 
you, from the path of duty, and vindicating your- 
selves by frivolous, idle, and scarcely even plausible 
excuses. Ah ! what divine pleasure would it be 
to find you, instead, busy about your heavenly 
Father's business ! He, your ensample, to put the 
analogy boldly, was being then as it were con- 
firmed. This was to be His first act of spiritual 
self-dependence. Henceforth He was to walk 
under less continual guidance from others, under 
a fuller sense of His own responsibility. High 
thoughts, we may be sure, had long been haunting 
his spirit, and it was from no sudden capricious 
impulse that He tarried behind the returning 
company to visit the courts of the Lord's House. 
His parents knew not the deep impression pro- 
duced upon his youthful mind, and even Mary 
herself, though at the time she pondered in her 
heart all these things that had accompanied His 
birth, was taken unawares. She was unprepared 
for this early development of His inner life. We 
ask not whether it is thus with you. We ask 
not whether your spiritual progress has out- 
stripped the expectations or even thoughts of 
your parents : our inquiry is far more humble. 
Have you made a reasonable use of the oppor- 
tunities afforded you ? Have you thought with 
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anything like fit seriousness of the responsibilities 
you have assumed, of the duties you have now 
necessarily undertaken yourselves to perform ? 
Has the thought of communion with God at the 
holy table since spread for you led you to feel 
how solemn a thing it is to vow yourselves to 
become faithful soldiers of Christ ? have you left 
that table with humbler feelings, yet with nobler 
thoughts of man's condition and duties and future 
destiny? have you turned your back upon all 
that was frivolous and childish, as well as all 
that was sinful in your former life, and stead- 
fastly resolved, so God help you, to follow at 
however humble a distance in the steps of Him 
who is at once your example and your Saviour ? 
This at least we may ask : make the answer to 
yourselves and your own hearts. 

The deep mysteries of the Christian faith will 
have their lessons for us at their own seasons. I 
would not anticipate these now. It is enough to 
lead your thoughts thus far, and to show you with 
what meaning even the earliest events in that 
pattern life are fraught, how each in its turn has 
" somewhat to say unto us," each brings with it 
its own peculiar lesson. 

But there are voices universal also which have 
" somewhat to say unto us," and to these too it 
behoves us to attend. Even on this earth the 
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great Shepherd hath other sheep which are not 
of this our fold. He who in times past suffered 
all nations to walk in their own ways has not 
yet in His providence thought fit to gather them 
together into one faith, but nevertheless He leaves 
not Himself without witness. He sends angels 
indeed unto His chosen people, but He deputes 
other messengers also to hold converse with us 
all. He makes ministers of the winds and the 
waves and the flaming fire. We stretch beyond 
the range of thought granted even to the Apostle, 
and it is not by the universal blessing of rain 
from heaven and of fruitful seasons that He limits 
His operations in filling our hearts with gladness. 
One universe far vaster than it could have 
entered into the heart of the Psalmist to conceive, 
far grander than the heavens which to his wonder- 
ing eyes declared the glory of God, enfolds us in 
its all-inclusive and everlasting arms. Not only 
is the air I breathe drawn from the vast reper- 
tories of Nature that encircle the whole earth, 
but the light in your eyes at this moment gleams 
from a star distant more than ninety millions of 
n^iles ; and as at night I stand beneath the canopy 
of heaven and gaze as Job once gazed on the 
sweet influences of the Pleiades or the bands of 
Orion, I know that those " stars in their courses " 
are in unison with myself and are guided by 
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the same balance of forces which sustains me, as 
I look up with awe into the vault of heaven. 
" One law of Nature makes the whole world kin !" 
And is it wisdom, do we think, to dissever 
ourselves in thought from that with which we are 
thus linked in physical harmony? Is it safe for 
our spiritual well-being that we should shut our- 
selves off, as we so carefully do, from contempla- 
tions that fed the devotion and inspired the 
language of all the nobler spirits of the older 
Testament, and would seem even to have com- 
forted the soul of the Saviour under those magni- 
ficent eastern skies in His night-long prayer to 
God ? Lord, what is man, that Thou art mindful 
of him, is indeed perhaps the first thought of 
humble gratitude such a sight awakens — but those 
seemingly almost sentient fires have "somewhat 
" to say unto us " even nobler than this. They bid 
us raise our thoughts at times from the petty cares 
and bustling anxieties of this life, and while in 
their mighty dimensions, thefir immeasurable dis- 
tances, the serene silence of their majestic move- 
ments, they attest to us the infinite grandeur of 
that creative and sustaining power by which they 
move and have their being, they elevate and 
purify our souls by these lofty conceptions, and 
lead us to hope that in some future state of exist- 
ence it may be permitted us to enjoy perhaps a 
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nearer and fuller insight into the glories of God's 
creation. 

Shall we pass with a bound from the infinitely 
grand to the infinitely minute, from the immeasur- 
able universe, alive with these lustrous forms, to 
the atom that lies beneath the glass of the micro- 
scope ? There, too, we find that which has 
"somewhat to say unto us." Drawn from the 
depths of the great Atlantic plain, lower down 
than the height of the highest European moun- 
tain, there lies before my sight, now armed with 
the lens, the flinty skeleton of a living structure, 
too small for the unassisted eye to distinguish its 
shape, that once fed and grew and multiplied on 
the surface of the sea, and then, though not heavier 
than the lightest dust, sank through three miles of 
water to its quiet grave on the ocean floor ; one 
only of the infinite myriads of like minuteness 
that have for countless years been forming, over 
many hundred miles, a stratum such as hereafter, 
in some gradual upheaval, may supply the massive 
substructure of a whole continent, or when furrowed 
by the channel of some newly-formed sea, may 
line the shores of a future Albion. He that said 
that not even a sparrow should fall to the ground 
without our Father told His disciples it is written, 
that they should do even greater things than He 
had done ; and now in the fall of the evanescent 
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atom to the depth of its ocean grave, that care of 
the Father on which He so loved to dwell is seen 
to embrace even objects that escaped all former 
sight and thought : so much deeper and more 
intense become the lessons of the grandeur and 
goodness of the Creator as the everlasting ages 
roll on. 

But we descend from this high eminence ; we 
turn away our thoughts from these opposite limits, if 
indeed limit there be, of the material works of the 
mighty spirit of the universe, and appropriate the 
lesson of the text to our own individual selves. 
Christ's words are, " I have somewhat to say unto 
" thee!^ To each one of us then, on this Sunday in 
Advent, Christ has somewhat special to say. Yes ; 
since we last celebrated the Lord's Advent, and pro- 
fessed to look forward to the time when His king- 
dom shall come, what a change, though as it were 
in silence, has passed over us all ! To the older 
among us the first thought can scarcely be other 
than that one more year is past, and we ^re so 
much nearer to eternity. Christ's words, then, to 
us are such as these : Long time hast thou been 
my servant, and hitherto have I refrained from 
calling thee to thy rest. The friends of thy youth 
are becoming few, and some of those that are 
dearest have lately fallen at thy side. But a few 
short years, and for thee also the golden bowl will 
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be broken, the silver cord loosed. Art thou pre- 
pared for the voice that must soon call thee to 
thy home ? Well indeed, if it be so. But faint 
not yet in thy labour. There is work still on 
earth for thee to do. Thy post may no longer 
be in the van of life's battle. But be sure that thy 
Lord hath still need of thee. Thou canst train 
and discipline others, and encourage them to quit 
them like men and be strong. If thy hand be 
weak, yet thy voice may cheer, thine eye inspirit 
thy brethren. Be courageous, and whatever of 
God's work thou still findest to do, do it with all 
thy might. 

To the younger, to those who are still in the 
pride of health and strength He seems to say: 
Rejoice, O young man in thy youth — I have given 
thee the blessing richly to enjoy. But not a portion 
of it do I allow thee to waste. I give it thee, like 
all my other talents, to improve : and at a time 
when thou thinkest not I may take it back from 
thee again. For I call the rich young man from 
his possessions, I take the child from her play, 
the boy from his games, I summon the scholar 
suddenly from his unfinished work, I suffer no one 
to say, " Soul, take thine ease." I would have all 
be ready for my call. Occupy till I come. Trade 
diligently with the talents I have entrusted to thy 

charge. Be faithful in what thou hast, be it little 

R 
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or much. I am no austere master. I only reap 
where I have sowed. But the unprofitable ser- 
vant : thou knowest His condemnation. Let no 
man abide it ! 

And has the Saviour no word for you, my 
younger hearers, at this time, no message, no 
warning, no encouragement ? Not so : He whose 
first request to Peter was. Feed my lambs^ yearns 
for your welfare with special tenderness. To you 
indeed His voice comes often in gentler words, but 
yet firm and decisive. For firmness alone is true 
love. He knows, for He felt them though He 
yielded not, your temptations and your weak- 
nesses, and sympathises with you in all your trials. 
For see with what care He has begirt you round ! 
the love of parents, the advice of friends, our own 
watchfulness: "without^ your shame; within your 
" consciences ; " and even thus early " sorrow 
" dogging sin." We know indeed that one cun- 
ning bosom-sin may blow away " all these fences 
" and their whole array ; " but what we most fear 
for you, I speak plainly, is the formation of a mean 
petty character, devoid of all generous tendencies, 
absorbed in the supply of lower wants, cramped 
by selfishness, taking a miserable delight in the 
discomfort, annoyance, and distress of others, never 
deviating into anything like loftiness or generosity 
of spirit, and even undignified by vice that is akin 
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to any virtue. Rather than such a character I 
would prefer that one I loved should even commit 
some great fault, be guilty even of some open sin, 
for there might be a hope that a wilful sin by the 
agony it causes would rouse the soul and kindle 
it through repentance into spiritual life. But the 
reign of selfishness is hopeless depravation in the 
soul of either man or boy. Before such even 
publicans and harlots will enter into the Kingdom 
of Heaven. But we are persuaded better things 
of you ; and our entrance as at this time upon 
this fresh Christian year should remind us to 
inquire what progress we have made in the past. 
If in any one of its many deceitful forms the spirit 
of selfishness has been ruling in your hearts, and 
your desire has chiefly been to seek in your daily 
life here what may minister most fully to its wants, 
if in mere thoughtless pursuit of gratification you 
have looked upon your own indulgence as the chief 
object of your life, then recognise now before God 
the degradation to which you have hitherto been 
submitting all that is good and noble within you ; 
but if your efforts towards God, though feeble, have 
been earnest and true, if your desires have been 
less for yourself and more for others' good, if you 
have admitted even for a time the free air of loftier 
and holy thoughts to breathe upon your spirit, if 
a worthier ambition has elevated your soul to a 
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fuller conception of your duties, if you feel that in 
any respect you have become purer, holier, better, 
have successfully resisted some weakness, overcome 
some temptation, then may the grace of God be 
with you, and at the end of each succeeding year 
may you find that you have been gradually 
advancing upward and onward in that clear life of 
God's Spirit that shineth more and more unto the 
perfect day ! 



XVII. 
GOD'S WILL. 

" I delight to do Thy will, O my God."— Ps. xl. 8. 
**Thy will be done." — St. Matt. vi. lo. 

These are at first sight typical texts : represent- 
ative, broadly and in general outline, of the lead- 
ing features of the two great religious systems, 
the older dispensation, as it is called, of Moses, 
and that of the gospel. I do not mean to say 
that in the Old Testament we find no instances 
of touching patience and resignation, such as affect 
us so deeply in the pages of the New, or that in 
the latter, energy, self-reliance, and courage are 
only " conspicuous by their absence ;" but yet it 
is true, on the whole, that the favourite type of 
character in the first is the bold, enterprising, 
active, courageous warrior ; in the latter, the meek, 
gentle, loving, and patient follower of peace. And 
we are both glad and thankful to have it so. 

In fact, there are two sides of the human char- 
acter on which religion loves to lay hold — the 
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noble, courageous, and high-minded, the tender, 
affectionate, and lowly; the active and the passive ; 
the bold and daring on the one hand, on the other 
the patient and enduring. The Old Testament 
seems to appeal by preference to the former of 
these qualities ; the New to dwell with affection 
on the latter. But what God has joined together 
let no man rashly put asunder. The history of 
human life teems with warnings throughout of the 
danger of such divorce. When three centuries 
ago, after many previous convulsive throes, the 
Genius of Reformation leapt forth at last into 
active and vigorous life amid the Christian world, 
the dread of the common enemy kept for a time 
more or less closely united together all those 
whose one watchword was liberty, and one ensign 
the word of truth. But the passions and follies 
and vices of men tore in two the sacred banner, 
and the one half-truth curdled into a harsh and 
bitter falsehood. 

To whom is the story not familiar even from 
the pages of the novelist ? The Jewish warrior of 
old 'was a stern indeed, but high-minded and 
single-hearted servant of Jehovah. His delight 
was to do God's will, and the severity of that 
justice, of which he was no unwilling instrument, 
upon the wickedness of the nations around him 
neither revolted his feelings nor unnerved his arm. 
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But his imitator in more modem times, misguided 
by a false analogy and smiting his own kindred 
often, even those of his own house, with the 
" sword of the Lord and of Gideon," moves our 
hearts only with sorrow that the higher teaching 
of Christ's spirit had not tempered such zeal, and 
mingled mercy with judgment. 

And again the more feminine side of the 
human character as brought out into such delicate 
relief in much of the writings of the New Testa- 
ment, how inexpressibly touching ! The passionate 
devotion of the Marys to Christ, the very precious 
offering of her whose memorial is told throughout 
the whole world, the tender ideal presented by the 
sufferings and sorrows of the Saviour, the softness 
of the whole atmosphere which breathes around 
that wondrous history from the cradle to the early 
grave, how dangerously seductive when they 
become the objects of exclusive contemplation ! 
And the danger is the greater perhaps, the more 
humble and deeply religious the worshipper. The 
human mind, with that instinctive humility which 
inspired the Psalmist of old, when it considers the 
infinite splendour of the worlds which imblaze the 
expanse of the starry night, shrinks often with awe 
from the thought of that Being with whom its own 
littleness can seem to crave no sympathy, and 
turns with natural yearning and a feeling of kin- 
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ship to the idea of a Saviour who felt with our 
feelings, wept as we weep, sorrowed even as we 
sorrow, and lived and died even as we live and 
shall one day die also. One side indeed this of 
our Christian faith, but one only ; and not that, 
we may be sure, which He would recommend for 
our exclusive regard, who rebuked even the in- 
quirer whom He loved, "Why callest thou me 
" good ? there is none good but one, that is God." 
But the danger goes deeper and further still. The 
same tenderness of feeling in mistaken excess has 
clothed the earthly mother of the Divine Child with 
the incommunicable attributes of " the High and 
" Lofty One that inhabiteth eternity ;" and millions 
of those, whom we are loth still to call other than 
fellow-Christians, have in their hearts and imagina- 
tions, their thoughts and their prayers, displaced 
Jehovah from His throne, and set up thereon their 
own tenderest ideal of every softer emotion, kind- 
ness, gentleness, goodness, motherly love. 

But is there no possibility of uniting the two 
half-truths into one ? are there no means, is there 
no hope of infusing into the spirit of the warrior, 
whether the battle he wages be that "with con- 
" fused noise and garments rolled in blood," or 
only the struggle with the labours and duties 
of life, something of the mind of that gentler 
dispensation, so as to bring into life that high- 
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est model of all excellence, the true Christian 
hero ? And is there no hope of infusing into the 
gentler soul, fitted, to all appearance, for mere 
inaction and repose, or for endurance only and 
submissive patience, some of that living energy 
which suggests duty, and points out the road to 
its sure performance, and beats down ignorance 
and evil and vice and sin under our feet? The 
shades of the dead and the image of the living 
alike forbid us to despair. Henry Havelock in the 
Indian battlefield; John Howard in the jails, among 
the fever-stricken, and dying ; Mrs. Fry labour- 
ing in criminal prisons ; Florence Nightingale in 
the bare chambers of the hospital, in the close and 
noxious atmosphere amongst the dying and the 
dead ; — are not these, I say not saints whose good 
deeds shine amongst the stars for ever and ever, 
indefatigable workers, who, when the toil and the 
turmoil of the day is done, hear the Master's voice 
in the still even-time welcoming them to their 
rest : these indeed they are, but are they not also 
the embodiment of the union of the old spirit and 
the new, courage and patience, boldness and 
gentleness, energy and resignation, men and women 
the ruling thoughts of whose lives were, " I delight 
" to do Thy will, O my God ;" " Thy will be done "? 
Yes ; the two texts should ever be thus taken 
together, and tkey have drunk in most of the true 
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spirit of Christ who have best learned, what they 
think to be God's will, to do with courage, and 
what they know to be God's will, to suffer with 
resignation. 

But in fact the two texts are, on nearer view 
and in practice, tied together far more closely 
than I have hitherto supposed them necessarily to 
be. There are diversities of operation indeed, but 
it is the same principle which worketh in both. 
The active zeal and the resignation which they 
indicate are two flowers blooming one under the 
other, mingling together their subtle fragrance, 
and springing from one and the same root — the 
pure love of God. Occasion calls forth the one 
at times into more sweetness and beauty and life 
than the other, but it is the same vital sap which 
circulates in both. Youth seems to wear the 
former with a peculiar charm, whilst the latter 
seems more to become advancing years ; and yet 
how graceful the energy of " such an one as Paul, 
" the aged!" how touching the resignation which 
you must have seen at times spread its halo over 
the sick and dying bed of the young ! The love 
of God lies deep at the heart of each, and the 
manifestation of the Spirit only varies with the 
occasion that calls it forth. 

You are more familiar with the version of the 
Prayer Book, " I am content to do Thy will ;" but 
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to-day it is the version of the Bible we prefer. 
Delight IS the word for us. " I delight to do Thy 
" will, O my God." This is the true animating 
spirit of vital religion. We recognise its value in 
the ordinary actions of life. What we do with a 
will, we do effectually. No agent like enthusiasm. 
It is the very soul of morality. Duty slays his 
thousands ; Enthusiasm her ten thousands. Among 
yourselves no system of education is noble or even 
safe without its enthusiasm. There must be enthu- 
siasm among us to carry us through much of 
what, from its Very repetition, must be monotony 
and drudgery ; but among you especially is it 
essential to bring out anything that is high and 
noble in character. 

One well fitted to judge,^ and whose prejudices, 
if any, would lie in a: different direction, in com- 
paring the system of his own nation with ours, 
dwells as others have done on the dulness, the 
want of elastic energy, the benumbing and paralys- 
ing effect of constant, petty, universal interference 
and control in all he saw around him, and con- 
trasting with this the liberty and enthusiasm 
characteristic of our own schools, says : " It is 4n 
" this circumstance there shines out the immense 
" value of public education, which incites the 
" Englishman from his youth to make use of his 

^ Montalembert. 
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" Strength and his liberty, to associate, resist, fear 
" nothing, be astonished at nothing, and to save 
" himself by his own sole exertion from every sore 
« strait in life." 

Thus will it be with you also hereafter in the 
world of men. If you have any life in you, if you 
be worthy to be counted as the salt of the earth, 
you will be sure to seek out, especially in the 
flush of youthful energy, some sphere of action 
other than that in which your own selfish interests 
alone are concerned, and whether it be the redress- 
ing of political wrong, the elevation of the habits 
and character of the poor, the education of new 
masses to whom circumstances have hitherto 
denied that blessing, the purging away of theologi- 
cal error, the bettering, ennobling, and refining any 
class of God's creatures ; whatever be your work, 
if it only concern the physical, moral, or spiritual 
well-being of your fellow-men, your heart will warm 
to that work, you will become enthusiastic in 
Its prosecution, your desire will be towards it, and 
all thought of mere duty only will be swallowed 
up in the life and spirit which will animate you. 

Carry this further and higher. Let your 
thoughts and feelings be tinged with a glow from 
heaven. Elevate your vision. Look out from time 
upon eternity, from mortality to immortality : and 
while with upward gaze you breathe this nobler 
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atmosphere, you may then with humble confidence 
pray that God may hasten His kingdom, for you 
on your part have been doing what in you lies to 
set forward its manifestation upon earth. 

But all are not so happy. The cry of the 
father of the afflicted child has often its counter- 
part here. Lord, I desire to do Thy will : help 
Thou my want of desire. My will is feeble, my 
heart is cold. How shall that will be strengthened, 
that heart be warmed ? Men will tell you by 
God's grace, and they will tell you truly, but it 
will only be a half truth. The grace will not be 
given without an effort on our part ; and yet, how 
to make that effort ? We must love God, to make 
it. And the key lies in the words, "We love 
Him because He first loved us." 

There is a love — why should I fear to speak 
before you of one of the purest feelings that 
animate the human heart ? a love which springs, 
as it were, spontaneously, and brightens into 
sudden life before we are aware. The maiden's 
grace and beauty, in themselves the prophecy of the 
future purifying and refinement of life, reflect light 
backwards upon that earliest and most universal 
prophecy in accordance with which husband 
cleaves unto wife, and the mysterious union was 
foreshadowed of Christ and the Church. But this 
sudden inspiration, such as that with which Jacob 
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at once loved Rachel, neither usually is, nor could 
we wish it to be, the type of the love with which 
we love God. 

I refuse not to believe the sudden change that 
comes over a man's heart, that has come over 
the hearts of many perhaps in the time of great 
spiritual revivals, when the earnest eloquence of 
the preacher, dwelling exclusively on one aspect 
of God's dealings with us, has painted in vivid 
colours the depth of the wickedness of man's heart 
on the one hand, and on the other the unsearch- 
able mercies of God in Christ, holding out the 
promise of salvation through faith only, to the 
awe -struck and agonised sinner. The electric 
shock that thus fuses the adamant of the soul 
and melts it into love, though powerful for pro- 
selytism, is deeply dangerous to morality, and we 
should as little desire that the storm and the 
tempest, though fulfilling God's word, should be- 
come the rule of His physical government, and 
not the occasional exception (though in a higher 
sense indeed, even part of that rule), as we should 
wish the spiritual world of men's thoughts and 
faith to be frequently agitated by an influence 
always dangerous and often destructive. No : 
the type of our love to God must be something 
purer and holier still. 

The mother smiling over her infant child. 
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watching every movement with softened joy, 
training its sweet lips to mark the sounds of her 
own, thinking and caring and acting for it every 
hour of the day, raining sweet influences upon 
its thoughts and feelings, leading its opening 
heart to all that is bright and pure and holy, 
patiently stifling in its growth every first germ 
of evil, and guarding mind and body from all 
ill, is laying up unconsciously, as she goes on in 
her blessed work, the very richest harvest of 
love. 

So too the father's love, though not issuing 
into the thousand little nameless channels that a 
mother's heart makes for itself, yet not therefore 
the less deep and fervent, takes up the work a 
little later on, and with the «ame devotion of 
heart, if not with the same minuteness of careful 
detail, wins from the thoughtful child in after 
years an affection that has something in it of 
what is noble and divine. 

Such as is a father s and a mother's love — 
but oh ! how inexpressibly greater ! is God's love 
to all His children ! What must our love then be 
towards Him ? Think of all God has done, nay 
is doing for us every moment of our lives. No 
doubt, especially at times, we do all of us think 
of these things more than we appear to do. But 
how brief, how inadequate, how unsteady is our 
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conception ! The daylight veils from our sight 
the silent mystery of the stars. So, the world 
with its ceaseless round of occupation and amuse- 
ment shuts out from our minds the thought of 
God. Let us lift the veil that is upon our hearts 
for a moment. Our very life ; the air we breathe ; 
the wonderful fabric we call our body ; the phy- 
sical comforts that surround us ; the joys of sense, 
of feeling, of intellect ; the stirring of our souls 
by the voice of eloquence, the thrill of affection, 
the throb of enthusiasm ; the love of our father 
and mother ; the love of our child. Who gave 
us this love, this devotion, this enthusiasm ? Who 
loves us ? Who gives us everything richly to en- 
joy ? Who inspires us with the noblest thoughts ? 
Who gives us all our grandest hopes ? Who 
lived, who — great God ! can it be ? ineffable 
mystery ! Who died for us ? The words fail 
me. Who shall ascend into the holy heights of 
God's love ? The thought is overpowering. The 
voice fades into sacred silence. 

We descend from heaven, the heaven of con- 
templation. We come down from the sacred 
mount. Earth with its manifold duties awaits 
us here below. Is there not a tongue in every 
blessing to rouse our hearts ? Can we resist the 
appeal ? Shall we hesitate to say, " I delight to 
" do Thy will, O my God " ? Forbid it every 
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good enjoyed in time past, every present blessing, 
every future hope ! 

No need in the case of most of you as yet 
to join very closely the second text to the first. 
God's will has hitherto been but to shower down 
blessings on your head, and to strew your path 
with mercies. But even for some among you 
your daily prayer must murmur already a strain 
of sadness. With some of you the name of an 
earthly father awakes only an echo now in the 
chambers of the memory. May that best of all 
blessings be granted to you, to feel the void in 
your heart filled up by the image of your Father 
which is in heaven ! But to you all, as time goes 
on, even as it is to many of us already now, 
the later page of the volume will be open most. 
We lose dear friends out of sight The familiar 
face is gone. Our fellow-worker is called to his 
rest. We miss the grasp of the hand, the kindly 
voice, the gentle, gentle smile. But a little while 
ago he stood before us, one of the noblest gifts 
God bestows upon man, a true and loyal friend : 
he might have been listening to our voice, might 
have joined with us in praise and prayer. But 
this is over. He is not, for God has taken him. 
Shall we receive joy at the hand of God, and shall 
we not receive sorrow ? " Thy will be done." 



XVIII. 
AS WE SOW, SO SHALL WE REAP. 

** A sower went out to sow his seed." — St. Luke viii. 5. 
" Whatsoever a man soweth, that shall he also reap." — Gal. vi. 7. 

In Nature there is a seed-time, and a time of 
harvest, each distinct, definite, precise. The early 
sowing and the latter, each knows its own season. 
The hardier corn wrestles with the cold of winter 
and wrings a blessing from it : the tenderer awaits 
a milder sky and the warm breathing of the soft 
south wind. And to each its own harvest, when 
the reaper puts in the sickle, for the time is now 
come. But man's seed-time is from the cradle to 
the grave. We sow in infancy for boyhood, in boy- 
hood for youth, in youth for manhood, in manhood 
for old age. We sow for time and for eternity ; we 
are ever sowing, and ever reaping also what we have 
sown. Ever while we live, seed-time and harvest 
are succeeding and intermingling with each other, 
and the cycle of labour is ever returning upon itself, 
until at last comes the great harvest at the end of 
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the world, when the reapers are the angels, and 
the produce is gathered, whether it be good or 
whether it be evil, and the hand of the sower 
soweth no more. He passes into eternity, taking 
his sheaves with him ; it may chance of wheat, it 
may chance, alas ! of some other grain. 

The text is full of lessons. The words seem 
no doubt at first sight, and especially when taken 
with the immediate context, to convey a threat, a 
denunciation, or at least a warning. But they 
have a wider scope also. They are a promise 
as well, an assurance, an encouragement ; and it 
is in this light that we would now by preference 
desire to dwell upon them. Good no less than 
evil seed may be sown continually, and the wise 
sower knows that to prevent the growth of evil 
seed it is safest to anticipate it by early sowing 
the good. And see how early Nature herself 
teaches us to do this. Mark how the mother, 
stooping over the cradle of her young child, seeks 
with impulsive instinct to win the first dawn of 
intelligence, the earliest gleam of recognition into 
a responsive smile. She is sowing the seeds of 
love betimes, pregnant we trust with a rich future 
growth. Her heart knows with sure intuition 
that the tenderness which wells from its own 
depths will awaken all the fresh springs of affection 
in her child. Deep calleth unto deep : and here, 
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if anywhere on earth, here in the mother's soul 
gleams an image, however faint, of heavenly per- 
fection, a shadow at least of God's love. Blessed 
art thou among women to whom it is given to 
weave these first links of love into a chain of 
undying affection, to sow these first seeds of 
tenderness growing up into a harvest which the 
very angels might desire to reap. And blessed 
too are they among children around whose earliest 
years a multitude of heavenly influences are thus 
continually watching to guard the virgin soil, and 
keep it clean from all but wholesome seed. .Too 
soon, alas ! with all our care, will the enemy be 
sure to sow his tares. 

The time for individual, independent action 
soon comes in life, the time for our own responsi- 
bility in sowing the ground assigned to our care. 
From our earliest years we begin to find that there 
are thoughts and feelings within us in which no 
one can come between God and our own souls, 
and as the child ripens into boyhood, he becomes 
sensible that duties are urging their claims upon 
him which it requires judgment to recognise and 
energy to fulfil. He finds that he must himself 
become a sower if he would not have his ground 
filled with weeds or something worse. Others 
seem to be sowing for you here, as indeed they 
are. But you know that you must be fellow- 
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workers with us, or else indeed our labour were 
in vain. You must do more : for at the most we 
can but help and guide you. You must outstrip 
our directions ; you must, as it were, go forth and 
discover for yourselves. You must be independent 
workers, if your work is to be of any value. And 
especially must this be the case in your moral and 
spiritual relations. You cannot but be conscious 
that you live here as it were two lives. In one sense 
indeed this is true of us all. But especially is it the 
case with those who live as you do, more or less 
under superintendence and control. Your inner life 
is known only to yourselves. Outwardly you may 
be diligent, painstaking, exact in all formal duties, 
truthful even up to a certain point, and well 
thought of by those placed over you, and yet 
among yourselves you may be daily sowing sinful 
thoughts and words and actions, whose evil fruit 
may perhaps contaminate the boys " that be your 
" fellows " for years to come, or at all events leave 
a stain upon your own soul which no after-con- 
trition can possibly wash away. 

Let your life, then, among your companions, 
and especially let your own inward life, known 
only to God and yourself, be the subject of your 
most anxious care ; and weigh not for a moment 
in the balance the worth of any the highest dis- 
tinction you might obtain in your studies here. 
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With the value of an evil solicitation resisted, a 
degrading temptation overcome. Not many can 
gain distinction : the very meaning of the word 
forbids this : but all, with God's help, may triumph 
over sin. While you sow, therefore, the seeds of 
success, both now and in after-life, in habits of 
patience, of diligence, of steadfast resolution and 
energy, — and we earnestly wish you Godspeed in 
such efforts, — forgejt not that all other excellence 
is worthless without purity of heart and the exer- 
cise of Christian self-control. 

And yet man's religion lives not in negatives 
alone. We must indeed keep our heart with all 
diligence, for out of it are the issues of life. But 
as our body is nourished with daily bread, so must 
the soul also have its daily food. I speak not 
only of the necessary condition of all spiritual life, 
the communion of the soul with God in prayer or 
silent thought, but of that daily sowing of little 
acts of kindness to others, of little sacrifices, little 
attentions, little withdrawals of the claims of self, 
which, while it is of the very essence of Christian 
charity in our intercourse with our equals, throws 
a fresh grace and charm over human life. He is 
unwise who neglects the day of small things. Out 
of the cultivation or neglect of such offices the 
character becomes gradually but surely developed ; 
and in the fulfilment of that commandment, which 
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is second only to the first and greatest, that saying 
is emphatically true, " He that is faithful in that 
" which is least, is faithful also in much." And 
if it be also true that there is an unchangeable 
law of nature, which out of the repeated choice of 
good or evil in small matters gradually determines 
the character, and thus prepares us insensibly but 
surely either for sudden deeds of startling crime, 
or the achievement of some noble act of heroic 
self-sacrifice, it would be difficult to lay a surer 
foundation for eventual greatness of soul than in 
the daily, hourly acts of kindness, forbearance, 
and unselfish goodness which characterise the 
members of a truly Christian home. 

And yet how widely does this differ from the 
falsely lenient judgment which would not merely 
overlook the neglect of such preparation for the 
Christian hero's life, but by the weak eupheinism 
of a shallow proverb would excuse and almost 
justify the wild excesses of intemperate youth. 
That condensed expression of the people's wisdom, 
which the true proverb has been rightly called, has 
often served by God's blessing to guard both 
young and old against the many dangers that 
beset our moral and spiritual life, but it would be 
difficult to over-estimate the injury done by words 
which bespeak indulgence when it is caution that 
is needed, and substitute palliation and excuse for 
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the earnest voice of affectionate warning. When 
we know what to " sow our wild oats " in youth 
often really implies — to squander in riot and sen- 
suality the means which those who are dearest to 
us are perhaps so little able to spare, to waste in 
wickedness, whatever term we choose to gloss it 
over with, the health and strength and opportuni- 
ties of time and position with which God has 
blessed us, to work the ruin of the once innocent 
companions and victims of our folly, and to 
involve in future utter wretchedness those who 
were entitled to expect better things from us, 
then we understand who it is in truth that has 
sown these tares, then we recognise the real char- 
acter of the enemy that has done this. Such 
sowing, be assured, is not the mere waste of time 
it is said to be, and that would be bad enough — 
the waste of the very spring-time and prime of 
life, but it inevitably bears its own crop, which no 
after-weeding will thoroughly eradicate, and which 
preoccupying the soil, will with its rank luxuri- 
ance choke and strangle all good growth, until 
the field become a scorn to the passers-by, and 
men will say it is good for nothing but to be 
burned. Doubly sad indeed is it in youth to 
see the fairest hopes and expectations gradually 
clouded over, and the brightest promise of a 
noble career in life prematurely blasted, but we 
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are sowing at all times, even in the summer and 
autumn of our lives as well as in the spring, and 
though we are more deeply shocked when we see 
the rich bark that has only just left its moorings 
stranded, by the reckless folly of the pilot, on the 
first shoals and reefs that present themselves, and 
the richest hopes of life's early prime sunk down 
at once in irretrievable ruin, yet it grieves us that 
even this palliation of youth is often wanting, and 
that men who lack the excuse of inexperience, 
and whose maturer years should have brought 
them some lessons of wisdom, run the same course 
of reckless folly. The solitary prophet of Israel, 
whose fault it was not that invective and lamenta- 
tion were, alas ! too late, and that neither patriot- 
ism nor religion had materials left for saving his 
country, has proclaimed in words of power for all 
time, " They have sown the wind, and they shall 
" reap the whirlwind " (Hosea viii. 7). 

But we may rise to both calmer and higher 
thoughts. We live not for ourselves only. We 
live for others, whether we will or not. A man's 
actions even involuntarily will affect most of those 
he knows or loves : but voluntarily^ he works with 
higher promise and in a nobler sphere, when he 
sows, as it were, for others, than when he sows for 
himself alone. You also cannot help feeling that 
in your lives here you are not sowing for yourselves 
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only ; that you arc sowing at the same time happi- 
ness or misery for those whose life is bound up in 
your life, and that your success or failure in your 
studies here, your blameless character or miscon- 
duct in whatever degree, affects other hearts with 
fuller joy or keener anguish even than your own. 
And the lesson is for us also, nay it is in one 
sense even more for us than for you. 

For our duty is to sow for others chiefly. And 
what shall we sow ? We may sow instruction and 
advice, but without ever heart meeting with heart, 
instruction without allowance for failures, advice 
without sympathy with weakness. We may stand 
aloof in inapproachable reserve and impassive 
coldness. We may forget how we also were once 
encompassed with the same infirmities as you now 
are, and beset by the same temptations, and per- 
haps struggled not with them one whit more 
victoriously than you are now doing. We may 
overlook the fact that all cannot be good ground, 
that the wayside, the thorny places, and the stony 
ground, all demand our especial care, and that in 
the eyes of the great householder we shall be 
regarded as unprofitable servants if we only sow 
when the ground of itself returns its thirty or sixty 
or even one hundred fold. 

And one especial caution must both teacher 
and parent ever bear in mind : we must not expect 
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the harvest too early : in due season we shall reap, 
if we faint not. There may be rare exceptions, 
and even these are partial : but experience tells us 
that a boy must grow into goodness ; spring and 
grow up, we can scarcely tell how — first the timid, 
half-formed resolution, then the steadier and more 
determined purpose, after that the fully developed 
habit in the mind ; he must, like the hardier corn 
we first spoke of, wrestle with the force of tempta- 
tion, and wring a blessing from it, struggle man- 
fully with difficulties and rise stronger from the 
victory. But we must not look for the fruit of 
autumn, until the spring and summer have done 
their work, drawn up and nurtured the growing 
plant and then strengthened it into ripeness. 

Before I pass on, let me try to fix one thought 
still deeper in our minds. The law of the harvest, 
whether for good or evil, is to reap more than you 
sow. Sow a fleeting fancy and there comes up a 
cherished thought ; sow a cherished thought and 
then comes up an act ; sow an act and you reap 
a habit ; sow a habit and you reap a character ; 
sow a character and you reap a destiny ! And 
now one caution more both for me and for you, 
and for all. We must not look to reap what we 
have never sown. In our daily intercourse with 
each other how little we virtually concede, how 
much we are disposed to exact ! In our children. 
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or generally in those placed under our caxe, we 
expect good dispositions, virtuous habits, gentle- 
ness of temper, thought for others, self-restraint, a 
voluntary and ready submission to our wishes, a 
similarity even of tastes to our own ; from our 
neighbours, our companions, our friends, we expect 
a ready compliance with our requests, a full sym- 
pathy with our purposes, a tender respect for our 
feelings, a lively regard for our interests. But are 
we entitled in either case to expect such a 
harvest ? How have we dealt with others ? Do 
we with kind firmness endeavour to implant in 
our children's hearts, or in the hearts of those who 
are to us here even as our own children, those 
habits of gentleness and of self-control and 
abnegation of self whose outgrowth we expect 
from them, and do we seek to show them in our 
practice the counterpart of those virtues we would 
fain see flourish in their lives ? And to our friends 
and our equals do we readily show that sympathy 
and that regard, that fellow-feeling and kindliness 
which to be living and true must ever be mutual ? 
Then and then only can we seek to reap, for we 
have sown : and the saying of the Apostle becomes 
affirmative, "Thou so west that seed that shall be." 
But there is something wanting in all that we 
have hitherto said. Yes ! one thing we still lack. 
We have spoken of our conduct and duties towards 
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those only with whom we are placed more or less 
on a level ; what of the poor ? Have we all no 
duties towards them ? Yes : and thank God the 
nation has at last acknowledged what is the most 
important of those duties. We are usually most 
unreasonable, I had almost said oppressive, in 
expecting too much from the poor. I speak from 
some knowledge of them in former years, and feel 
that if there is an unhealthy part in our life here, 
both ours and yours, it is our almost total separation 
in thought and sympathy from those of whom our 
great common Master was avowedly the especial 
friend. This is in great part inevitable for you 
at present ; but the obligation only becomes the 
greater, both. now, in whatever necessary or casual 
intercourse you may have with them, to respect 
the disadvantages under which they lie, and to 
remember who it is that hath made you to differ, 
and hereafter to work both with heart and head for 
the good of those whose chief misery it is not even 
to know to what great inheritance they are heirs. 

It would be idle to attempt to adjust the 
balance of merit and demerit. But even the point 
of the epigrammatist is not altogether devoid of 
truth : " The faults of the poor are the faults of 
" the law, their virtues are their own." One virtue 
they do pre-eminently possess, and that is kind- 
ness to each other in trouble. God alone knows 
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what would often be the misery of the poor if they , 
did not, when it is possible, so readily lend each 
other a helping hand. If you would learn what 
is meant by self-sacrifice, I do not say go not to 
the palace, but I do say, go to the cottage and the 
hovel. But we need not laud the poor to the 
disparagement of the rich. The only marvel is 
that we with all our advantages are not better 
than we are, and that they with all their disad- 

• 

vantages are not infinitely worse. It seemed to 
me that it could only be by a miracle that there 
should be any virtue, any purity, any good thing 
whatever in the cottages even of the country poor ; 
how deplorably worse then must it be in the mean 
hovels of the crowded city, where every decency 
of humanity must suffer outrage by day and by 
night ! The " great gulf,*' which in the parable 
separates the rich man from Lazarus in the next 
world, separates them already here : with this 
difference however, that we trust it is not impass- 
able. It is some relief to think that the mistaken 
notions of charity which are even now fostering 
the very vices from which all the mischief springs, 
are loosening their hold on men's minds, and that 
we are beginning at last to see from what source 
chiefly a solution of this great problem may come. 
The nation, I say, sees its path of duty and has 
entered upon it resolutely. And through educa- 
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tion alone we may be sure lies the true road. But 
each of you who form the rising generation must 
feel that your individual efforts also are necessary. 
You must each according to your ability endeavour 
now in some measure, hereafter more decidedly, to 
take a fresh and living interest in the welfare of 
others ; and make it an object of life-long thought 
and earnest effort to raise the poor to a higher 
level of humanity. We have taken but little pains 
as yet to sow the seed. Can we complain then 
that the growth has hitherto been fit only for the 
burning ? The future of this great country lies in 
your hands — not so much in your courage, your 
deeds of arms, your manufacturing skill, your 
commercial enterprise, your science, your philo- 
sophy, your learning, as in your enlightened phil- 
anthropy, through which by sowing broadcast 
the benefits of education among your fellow- 
countrymen, and fostering the seed you sow with 
wise and provident care, you will by degrees break 
down the barrier between rich and poor, destroy 
the invidious distinction which now separates class 
from class, and fuse the elements of the nation 
into one mighty and harmonious whole. 

For alas! the burden of the Prophet, "My 
" people are destroyed for lack of knowledge," is 
as true now of the English eighteen centuries after 
Christ's birth as it was eight hundred years before 
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it. It would seem as if we had been too anxious 
to verify our Lord's saying to the letter : " The 
" poor ye have always with yoiL" True, most 
true. The stimulus of poverty will always be 
needed to rouse men to action ; but men need 
not, because they are poor, be utterly ignorant, 
wretched, and depraved. It will be a work of 
time no doubt : all growth requires time : to 
un teach a people bad habits that cling to them 
with all the tenacity of a second nature ; but 
whilst men are ignorant, they cannot as a whole 
be other than depraved and wretched. Contrast 
an untaught child among the lowest of the London 
poor with one to whom by some chance the doors 
of a good school have been opened not in vain. 
The squalor, the vice, the restless mischief, the 
precocious impurity, the disgusting profaneness, 
the total absence of respect for God and man, 
which degrade the one : the cleanliness, the healthy 
activity, the modesty, the veneration for what is 
good and holy, which elevate the other, — the 
respective product each of ignorance and educa- 
tion. Multiply these by the thousands and tens 
of thousands of a great city, and you realise 
there the prophet's complaint, here the aspira- 
tions of modern philanthropy. Teach succession 
after succession of the children of the poor the 
blessings of other knowledge than that of vice. 
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Other pleasures than those of sin, other employ- 
ments than those of mischief and theft, expecting 
much failure, and yet hoping and trusting, often 
disappointed yet never discouraged : work in this 
spirit, or if not yourselves working, encourage and 
uphold the work of others, and it will be marvel 
indeed if God's blessing rest not upon the work. 

Surely in this case, if in any, the promise of 
the text will be realised : " Whatsoever a man 
" soweth, that shall he also reap." With one 
slight change let me borrow the promise of the 
Psalmist also. " They that sow in patience shall 
" reap in joy." Nor perhaps might the Sermon 
on the Mount scorn to add to its beatitudes : 
" Blessed is he who in labouring with earnest 
" effort for the good of others, has added to the 
" knowledge, purified the heart, and quickened the 
" happiness of mankind ! " 



XIX. 
WHITSUNDAY. 

" It is I : be not afifaid." — St. Matthew xiv. 2T, 

The glory of the Christian history lies in its 
symbolism. Out of every act in the life of our 
Saviour a several virtue seems to go forth. From 
His birth we learn the lesson of humility. In His 
grave we trust to bury our corrupt affections. In 
His higher life we also become alive unto God 
through Him, and as He rises into the heavens, 
we ascend with Him in heart and mind, and even 
on earth the life eternal already is begun. Nay, 
even His parentage we inherit with Him, and as 
brethren and joint-heirs with Christ, we recognise, 
in however mysteriously different a sense, the one 
God and Father in heaven ; and in union with 
Him who, as He went up out of the water, heard 
the voice, " This is my beloved Son," we claim at 
baptism to become, each of us, by that dearest 
and most glorious of all names, the Child of God. 
The religious instinct goes still further, and the 
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truth, we trust, also goes with it. We smile at the 
self-sufficiency and dogmatic blindness of some of 
our religious forefathers, who fastened by preference 
on the sterner history of the older dispensation, 
and with high-handed abuse of Scriptural language 
borrowed from the carnal armoury of exterminat- 
ing hostility to the sons of Amalek or of Heth 
weapons wherewith to convince or put down their 
gainsayers among their own brethren or com- 
panions in faith. May we hope that we have 
not so learned Christ ? May we hope that we, if 
with less fervent zeal, yet with something more of 
the mind that was in Jesus, follow in spirit our 
living Master, and realise in heart the scenes of 
His daily life, rejoicing with Him in Cana of 
Galilee, feeling with Him as He comforts the lonely 
widow of Nain, weeping with Him over the grave 
of Lazarus, praying with Him at Gethsemane, and 
drawing spiritual lessons from each and from all ? 
The striking scene of which the words I have 
quoted are the one constant, culminating feature, 
carefully preserved in each several account of the 
three different Evangelists, however varying in 
other points, is not the least interesting nor the 
least instructive of the incidents in our Lord's life, 
on which the devout heart loves to dwell. Let us 
view it for a moment A few strokes will draw 
the picture, however rudely. 
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A day of much fatigue had been succeeded by 
a long night of toil. Five thousand guests had 
been ministered unto by the disciples, and had 
eaten and were filled. But neither they nor their 
Master had retired to rest. He departed unto a 
mountain to pray. They, at His bidding, were 
crossing the sea of Galilee ; but the wind was 
contrary, and now at last the darkness was once 
more slowly giving way to the opening dawn. It 
was the fourth watch of the night Objects were 
beginning to loom forth obscurely and indistinctly, 
invested with a grandeur borrowed from the sur- 
rounding gloom. The sight at such a time seems 
to catch glimpses of what is unearthly and more 
than human. A vision passes before their eyes. 
A form is dimly seen walking upon the tossing 
waves. Their soul is troubled within them. " It 
" is a spirit " they cry : they shriek for very fear. 
But amid the roar of the wind and the tumultuous 
dash of the waves, the gentle voice is heard, " It 
" is I : be not afraid." The wind ceases : the sea 
is calm ; Nature hears the voice of her Lord : and 
where all but now was agitation and alarm there 
reigns once more a deep sense of security : the 
day dawns upon a scene of quiet and unruffled 
repose. 

The whole scene is typical. Histoiy it may 
be and is ; but it is also what is far better for us, 
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it is symbolic. It teaches us, in a figure, that in 
all times of physical or moral disturbance, of 
agitation and distress, of tumult and alarm, there 
is ever with us a presence, though invisible to 
mortal eye, to calm and soothe, to reassure, to in- 
spirit, to embolden. It is a scene recurring often 
in the world's history, often perhaps even in our 
own. Nay, we are tempted to make the lesson 
of too private an interpretation ; to think most of 
the comfort we may individually draw from it. 
A loftier spirit will take first a higher and wider 
view. We will go back perhaps countless millions 
of years in the world's history, while the Spirit of 
God was yet brooding over the face of the earth 
and of the sea, and while to outward sight all 
things might seem but a rude and shapeless chaos, 
no trace as yet appearing of the underlying spirit 
of sure and gradual evolution, working the pre- 
concerted harmony of consummated creation. We 
might conceive in thought the form of an angel 
hovering over the peaks of some primeval Alps 
or Andes, and, with finite conception unable to 
fathom the counsels of the Almighty, and untaught 
even yet, in the development of the Creator's mighty 
plans, to ''tarry the Lord's leisure," questioning 
within himself, what means this chaos, without 
form and void. But again after the lapse of 
countless time, the same heavenly visitant might 
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from some similar vantage ground review once 
more the wide expanse presented to his gaze: 
and now the veil is removed'; he begins to recog- 
nise the growing work ; he is no longer despond- 
ent or afraid ; he sees out of the midst of apparent 
confusion the gradually evolving beauty and order, 
and even in the very ruins of physical disturbance 
beholds the cause of the future glory and splendour 
of the earth. 

He adores the invisible presence, and bows in 
wonder before the operation of His hands. " It is 
" I : be not afraid." 

But when we draw the limits of time and space 
more closely around us, and life with all its in- 
terests and anxieties engages our thoughts, that 
typical scene speaks comfort, such as nothing else 
can, to the troubled mind. Ea<ph age in man's 
history is said to" have its own problem to solve; 
and each of these has its peculiar importance : but 
there are other problems also, not belonging to 
this age or that only, transcendent problems, which 
disturb and agitate man's heart at all times, and 
which, though we cannot pass them by, seem to 
admit no solution on this side of the grave. We 
know for instance, that man's lot is to wrestle with 
difficulties, in order to wring from them, as it were, 
their blessing. Our life is a struggle, and its real 
happiness seems to consist in its being a struggle. 
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This we can understand perhaps, though at times 
only dimly and darkly. But in the progress of 
the human race, as it wins its way gradually to a 
higher level, through what a sea of individual 
misery and sorrow does it necessarily wade ! The 
baptism of blood, the baptism of fire, are ho mere 
rhetorical expressions : the happiness of the future 
seems to be built on the misery of the present and 
the past Some mighty thought is born into the 
world, but after what a long and painful travail, 
and amidst what agonising throes and convulsions! 
A great people recognises at last, and only when 
the evil has become intolerable, the now apparently 
self-evident truth, that man was not born to be the 
slave of his fellow-man, and that the spirit of all 
pure religion and undefiled before God, the very 
life of humanity, is to break every yoke and let the 
oppressed go free. But what a sacrifice did the 
purification require ! With what torrents of blood 
had the stain of slavery to be washed out ! What 
valiant lives were lavished to win the right, what 
noble, even what deeply religious hearts fell 
pierced in the defence of the wrong ! No doubt 
when the struggle is over and the victory won, 
just as Nature covers even the battlefield with 
fresher verdure and bloom, and peace and plenty 
spring up even in the track of devouring cam- 
paigns, so too the future of humanity boasts a 
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brighter grace and a statelier form. But whatever 
lower motives nerved the arm and roused the heart 
in that desperate struggle, can we doubt that that 
loftier and nobler spirit was there also which bade 
the Psalmist fear no evil, though he walked through 
the valley of the shadow of death, for God was 
with him, and which cheered the disciples in their 
hour of peril ? In this thought at least, and in- 
spired by this trust alone did those two country- 
men of ours labour in the same holy cause, and if 
not in the battlefield, yet with the true Christian 
hero's zeal and courage, spent their lives in this 
their master's service ; nor In the house of parlia- 
ment where such language is but seldom heard 
was it thought unfitting, when in this country at 
least the work was at last complete, to transfer in 
thought to the aged Apostle of the cause tiiat 
devout expression of gratitude, " Lord, now lettest 
" Thou thy servant depart in peace, for mine eyes 
" have seen Thy salvation." 

But though with us the struggle was peaceful, 
and the victory unstained by blood, it needed else- 
where the shock of countless thousands in the 
agony of long-protracted war to undo the sinful 
bondage, and the soul sickens at the very thought 
of the cost of that redemption. He who gives at 
last the victory to the right can alone comfort us 
as to the necessity and the misery of the struggle. 
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We leave with faith the solution of the problem, 
as leave it we must, in His hands, who alone 
knoweth all things. Shall not the judge of all 
the earth do right ? " It is I : be not afraid." 

But the soul of man stands in the presence of 
other problems also whose mystery overwhelms 
him. His very existence, the existence of the 
animate world around him, fills the contemplative 
mind with awe. Science tells us indeed that the 
whole visible earth beneath our feet, nay, the ever- 
lasting mountains themselves, are as it were but 
the creatures of a day, can define strictly the 
sequence in time of the various successive abodes 
of animal life, and say wAen relatively this must 
have been in existence, and that not ; but the 
meanest inorganic substance, the very pebble at 
our feet, mocks at the brief duration of man. A 
few years ago, and of the millions of human beings, 
who now live and move upon the face of the earth, 
the very existence was hidden in God, and when 
a few short years are over, it will again, but for 
our hopes through him whose words we are now 
pondering, be hidden once more in God for ever ! 

Think for a moment what this means : what 
death, what such death must mean. To bid adieu 
for ever not merely to those we have loved on 
earth, and for whom we thought in our love we 
could even have died : never again to see the 
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green earth, to look up with joy to the blue sky, 
the glorious Sun, the moon and stars in all their 
mystic beauty : never to hear sound again ; to 
think no thought ; to be alive to no feeling ; to 
be cut off not merely from this earth, this spacious 
firmament, these worlds of glory above and around 
us ; but in the whole universe of space and time to 
know no spot or moment of existence, to be shut 
out from every part of God's creation for ever and 
ever : and never, never again, through all the lapse 
of countless ages, to bear a part in the one only 
possible scene of existence, to be wiped out of life ; 
the very* thought is agony : would be agony, did 
we not hear the voice, the gentle voice that whis- 
pers within our souls, " It is I : be not afraid." 
This recalls us from our excursion into the abyss 
of the unseen world, from our efforts to reach 
upwards to the hidden things of God, and bids us 
repose implicitly on His wisdom in whose disposal 
we stand, whilst indulging the thought that a time 
is appointed when the cravings of the heart and 
of the intellect will be satisfied, and the enigma 
of our own and the world's existence will be solved. 
Akin to this, and not less overwhelming, is the 
thought of the infinity of the universe, and, in 
comparison, the apparently utter insignificance of 
man. We are a part indeed, but how infinitely 
minute a part, of the whole. We breathe the air 
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drawn from the vast repertories of nature. By 
day I see the words I read by the light of a 
star more than ninety millions of miles distant. 
By night I look through the telescope at worlds 
whose light, akin to our own, and by which alone 
I know their existence, left them years before I 
was born. I am balanced by a force which directs 
and controls the whole existing creation. But 
though we are thus connected with the universe 
of time and space, how painful a sense of absolute 
insignificance overpowers us, when we consider, 
with however imperfect a knowledge, and with 
however untutored an imagination, the incon- 
ceivable, if not actually infinite magnitude of the 
creation, on whose mere outskirts we are placed ! 
Can it be, we think, that He who hath measured 
the firmament in the hollow of His hand, and 
meted out heaven with the span, and compre- 
hendeth the dust of the stars in a measure, and 
weighed all these countless worlds in a balance, 
can it be that He can look with interest on man 
or the son of man, on us, on me ? 

Listen to the philosopher pausing in his 
description of the visible heavens, and giving 
utterance to the humble assurance of his own faith. 
He has been penetrating space in all directions 
with the miraculous eye of the telescope, and after 
finding depth after depth in the infinite abyss 
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revealing ever new systems upon systems of more 
and yet more distant worlds, he pauses exhausted 
by the wondrous spectacle ;' and yet, he says, there 
is a fact more wondrous still. On the surface of 
a world which is a mote, and overarched by an 
infinitude alive with these lustrous forms, man can 
turn his eyes to his feet, and t/iere is the insect 
with its nest, and the floweret blooming in peace. 
Yes ! if awed by these glories into dread, or fearing 
amid their surpassing splendour lest a darkness 
should be thrown around the dwelling of my soul, 
I revert to that home picture of Luther's, in which 
he speaks of the little bird that on summer evenings 
came to his pear-tree at sunset, and sang ever joy- 
ously, and without one note of misgiving, because 
though great Eternity was above, below and around 
it, God was there also. Yes : t/iat is the comfort. 
God is there. " It is I : be not afraid." 

God is there : but is that in truth a comfort 
to us all ? Is the thought of God to us at all 
times that of a Father, a dear and loving Father, 
to feel whose encircling arms around us, to gain 
whose approbation, to win whose smile, is the very 
joy of our life ? or, are there not times when even 
to the best of us this may only be a thought of 
dread? Examine yourselves. Is there nothing 
during this last week, these last few hours, this 
very moment perhaps, which you would be loth 
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consciously and avowedly to lay bare before Him? 
I will not enter into detail. Would you willingly 
admit an earthly parent to look into the chamber 
of your thoughts ? to know your secret wishes and 
desires? Are you conscious of nothing which 
you would wish to keep back from Him, nothing 
in which you have either disobeyed His requests, or 
neglected His wishes : preferring to His approval 
the applause of some companion, weaker, baser 
than yourself? Be not deceived : if you love not 
and know not your father and mother whom you 
have seen, how shall you love your Father in 
heaven whom you have not seen ? Yes ! from 
the known you must rise to the unknown, from 
the lower to the higher, from the seen to the un- 
seen : and when this is achieved, then indeed our 
work is all but done ; our education for heaven 
well-nigh complete. The power of realising the 
presence of the invisible : the habit of seeing God 
in all things, the faith which elevates our thoughts 
to a higher and holier standard of life ; to these 
faculties the heavens are opened, as of old, and 
the Holy Spirit descends again upon the sons 
of men. 

There are times when we seem to be admitted 
to a nearer view of things spiritual. What more 
joyous, more free from gloom, or sorrow, or care 
than your ordinary life here ! Just enough work 
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to give zest to your amusements, enough amuse- 
ment to brace and strengthen you for your work : 
that work itself useful, elevating, inspiring : all the 
usual ills of life unknown as yet, or borne for you 
by others. But at times there comes a pause : 
perhaps a warning is needed : the world may be 
too much with us, and the thought of God absent 
from our minds too long. A few days' illness, 
and struck by some invisible shaft, a companion, 
a friend falls by our side. But last week he was 
as healthy and vigorous as we, unknowing even 
till within a few hours of his departure that a 
voice was calling him home. And now he is 
borne of four to the cold, solitary grave : his body 
to the dust ; his spirit whither ? That is the 
mystery of all mysteries. 

And this is no less true of ourselves than of 
him who has so lately left us. A few short years, 
and to all, even the youngest of us, the same 
summons must come. A brief illness to some of 
us, the warning of long sickness to others will 
make it but too clearly known that our time is at 
hand. The anxious look, the subdued voice, the 
gentle movements of those around us will all pro- 
claim that there is an unusual presence there : 
there may be slight alterations of temporary hope 
and fear ; but the end is surely and rapidly ad- 
vancing. " Swift to its close ebbs out life's little 
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" day." But oh ! when all other earthly sounds 
are hushed, and even the voices of those that are 
dearest to us fade away into sacred silence, what 
comfort to the parting soul to feel full assurance 
of that love above all other love, whispering to us, 
though unheard by all else, with clear and unmis- 
takable accents, " It is I : be not afraid !" 

To-day we turn over an eventful page in the 
world's history. For three years had the kingdom 
of heaven been preached by Him who spake as 
never man spake, and that wonderful life was now 
over. The disciples reported, indeed, that they had 
seen the crucified Jesus, after forty days* mysterious 
sojourn upon earth, taken up from them into heaven, 
and had returned to Jerusalem with the assurance 
that they should see Him again in like manner come 
down from heaven : but.the thoughts and hopes thus 
stirred within them but ill beseemed either such 
manifestation or such promise. It was of a tem- 
poral throne they were still dreaming, and their 
heart's desire was only that the kingdom should 
once more be restored to Israel. On this day, 
however, the cloud seems at last lifted up from 
their hearts; their hopes and their thoughts 
breathe now a brighter and purer atmosphere ; 
their life is transfigured into a higher phase ; to- 
day the promise is fulfilled ; they are baptized 
with the Holy Ghost and with fire ; and the 
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kingdom they desire henceforth is over the hearts 
and souls and spirits of men. 

I have said that the glory of the Christian 
history lies in its symbolism. That history ends 
not with the mortal life of the Saviour. Nay, no 
truer lesson is taught us by any event in that 
life than by that which we commemorate on this 
day of Pentecost. It is in substance : the spirit 
of God is henceforth in closer communion with 
the spirit of man. The Comforter is come : the 
Most High vouchsafes to dwell in the hearts of 
His creatures. This is the blessing for which it 
was expedient that even the Saviour Himself 
should leave the earth. 

Now what use do we practically make of the 
great spiritual revolution thus ushered in ? What 
do we learn from it ? What growth in grace do 
we derive from it? What elevation of character 
can we trace up to its source in this symbolic 
outpouring of God's Spirit on the first disciples? 
How are we practically the better for it ? This 
is the great question for us. Has the fire from 
heaven touched our own hearts ? Is the ideal to 
which we tend, though with daily and hourly dis- 
couragement perhaps, yet is the ideal we set 
steadfastly before us, for with nothing else should 
we be contented, such sanctification of our souls 
and spirits that even the spirit of truth and purity 
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may deign to dwell therein ? Then we have 
learned the lesson of this day aright for ourselves : 
but with respect to others, even to them that are 
without, does not this day bring with it a lesson 
as to our bearing towards them also ? 

The churches indeed have gained to-day an 
integral portion of what are held to be the dis- 
tinguishing features of Christian belief. What 
the resurrection and ascension are to the estab- 
lishment of the divinity of Christ, the miracle 
of the day of Pentecost is to the belief in the per- 
sonality of the Holy Spirit. They are each, as it 
were, the cumulus of the proofs gained from other 
and independent grounds of belief. But are we 
quietly to assume that we may pride ourselves 
upon this belief? Shall we forget that to most 
of us it comes merely as an accident ? the accident 
of our birth and our surroundings, gained by no 
effort of our own, and unsecured to us by any 
process of thought or reasoning ; that we are 
orthodox Christians merely by a similar accident 
to that by which we are Europeans or English- 
men? and that if we are unassailed by doubts 
and scruples and incitements to disbelief, it may 
be that we are so merely from intellectual sloth, 
from fear of the results of inquiry, from dread of 
change, from the want of that very spiritual life 
of which the Church glories in having become 

U 
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partaker on this day of Pentecost. On this day 
of all others let religious pride, religious isolation, 
be a feeling never so much as thought of for one 
moment among us : let us seek for resemblances 
in belief and not for differences. He who 
acknowledges Christ to be his Lord and Master, 
whatever metaphysical subtleties may separate his 
belief from our own, let us embrace him as a 
fellow disciple. Nay, even out of our own 
Church ; even out of our common Christianity, 
have we nothing to gain by a sympathetic study 
of that religion which inspires the lives of so many 
millions of our fellow subjects under another sun? 
Shall we forget the points on which to speak the 
words of one of our own selves, it insists with 
equal energy with our own ; " its protest against 
" all idolatry, the absolute equality of men before 
" God, the simplicity of life, the vivid belief in 
" God's providence, the entire submission to His 
" will : the fearless avowal before men of belief in 
" God, and the pride in the possession of this 
" belief as the one thing needful." Nay, even in 
the present upheaving of all ancient landmarks, in 
the loosening of the foundations of belief, such as 
the last three centuries have not witnessed, whilst 
many are tossed to and fro on the waves of doubt, 
and the very regularity of God's laws which best 
attests their beneficence, deposes His image from 
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the minds of some, to be set up again, perhaps, at 
fitful intervals, as the imaginative mood sways the 
intellect hither and thither, or to be replaced by 
some scientific abstraction, the creation of the 
unsatisfied craving of the mind for something 
higher and greater than the human sense can 
grasp, shall we gaze idly on in philosophic security 
from the firm land of orthodox belief, and ridicule 
or scowl at the surging and tossing to and fro of 
honest though doubting minds, because we are 
ourselves assured that it is but a phantom they 
are blindly grasping at ; and not rather hope and 
trust that even for them the glimmering light may 
at last become clearer, and the abstract law which 
they love may in time become even in their minds 
identical with the great spirit of all law whom we 
ourselves worship, the mighty and informing soul 
of the universe ? " It is I : be not afraid." 



XX. 

ON MEDITATION. 

''And Isaac went out to meditate in the field at the eventide." 

Gen. xxir. 63. 

Let us go with him. It was indeed a time due 
to solemn thought A few days, a few hours 
perhaps will decide not only the character of his 
own future life, but the nature also of that destiny 
which awaits the countless offspring which is to 
issue from his loins, that seed in whom all the 
nations of the earth are to be blessed. The 
locality itself has been marked by a divine pre- 
sence. He " came from the way of the well of 
" Lahai-roi." It was there that the Lord had com- 
forted Hagar in her desolation ; and the well of 
the " living vision," as it was called, told how God 
had seen her in her affliction, and had imparted 
even to the child of the bondwoman some portion 
of that blessing which was to be showered down 
hereafter in such profusion on the son of the free. 
It was indeed a time for solemn, but yet also 
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for cheerful and hopeful thought. The mother 
who had borne him in her old age slept now in 
the cave of the field of Machpelah, before Mamre; 
his father was old and well-stricken in years, and 
in Isaac alone was centred the promised blessing. 

The patriarch, justly shocked perhaps at the 
impiety of the nations around him, and filled with 
a natural yearning of heart towards those of his 
own kin, whom he had left in the house of his 
earlier manhood, had sent his aged and trusty 
servant " unto his own country," we are told, " and 
" to his own kindred to take a wife unto his son 
" Isaac," for of the daughters of the Canaanites none 
was fit to be the chosen mother of the faithful. 
Nor had the mission been in vain. The Lord 
had listened unto the prayer of Eliezer, and while 
his master's son came forth to meditate at the 
eventide, he was bringing back for him the future 
partner of his long and happy life. 

But Isaac as yet knew this not. His mind 
had, no doubt, often dwelt on the mysterious 
grandeur of the promises to which he was heir ; 
he must often have recalled the startling events 
of that day in which, bearing like his great anti- 
type the instrument of his own sacrifice, he went 
forth in willing obedience to lay down his life at 
his father's will, and then, saved by the heavenly 
vision, heard the divine promise that his seed 
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should be as the stars of heaven, and as the sand 
upon the seashore for multitude ; he must have 
felt the consecration of himself implied in that 
promise, and that he was now no longer his own, 
but the Lord's, set apart, as it were, for some 
special purpose, and ordained, even through the 
instrumentality of human ties and the influence 
of individual human affection, to be as it were a 
fellow-worker with God in the execution of some 
great scheme of Divine Providence. 

Full of thoughts like these perhaps he may 
have gone forth to meditate on the coming events 
which were thus casting their shadows before 
He leaves his tent or solitary chamber and goes 
forth into the presence of Nature, and feels, as he 
treads the dewy pasture under the coming shades 
of evening, or turns his gaze upward to the 
temple-dome on high where one bright star, as 
day is done, in the van of all the host has already 
kindled his nightly watch-fire, feels an irrepressible 
impulse to reverence, trust, and adoration. Human 
feelings, no doubt, are swelling in his breast. He 
knows that it may be soon given him to grasp 
the hand of the maiden whom Heaven's own 
choice sends to him from the early home of his 
father, and to gaze lovingly into her eyes in 
search of a return to that affection with which he 
is ready to greet the destined mother of Jehovah's 
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chosen people. But yet a higher feeling mingles 
with his earthly affection. If his father Abraham 
rejoiced to see Christ's day and was glad, can we 
doubt that the heavenly vision was granted to 
him also, and that while thus he meditated in the 
field, and the material world became tp him the 
elements of Communion between himself and 
God, his heart kindled into rapture, and that to 
him also in the vision of the evening, no less than 
to his son afterwards in the dream by night, the 
door of heaven seemed opened, and the angels 
of God ascended and descended upon his soul ? 

In our days, brethren, there is indeed "no 
" longer any open vision." But not the less real 
on that account is the spiritual communion 
between God and the soul of man. Various and 
manifold are the elements of that communion, 
and he is the wisest as well as holiest who makes 
the most constant and careful use of them. 

We also may go forth into the field to medi- 
tate at the eventide, and He will be there to meet 
us ; the well of Lahai-roi. " Thou God seest me " 
springs up in every fountain and every running 
brook, and in whatever place we pillow our heads 
and lie down to rest, that house may become to 
us a Bethel, and be filled with the glory of the 
Lord. But the invitation is still couched in the 
same terms as of old. We must come "apart 
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"into a desert place, and rest a while ;" we must 
for a while separate ourselves from the many who 
are coming and going, we must withdraw from 
the distractions of the world around us, and retire 
into that inner circle of our being, where God 
alone and the soul of man abide and hold con- 
verse together. 

Nor are opportunities wanting, more or fewer, 
as it may be, and of longer or shorter duration; 
but to none of us are opportunities wanting of 
turning our thoughts occasionally in upon our- 
selves, of studying our own characters, tempers 
and dispositions, of examining into our relations 
and duties towards those around us, and of gazing 
back at times in the critical periods of our life, 
when we are at last turning some angle of the 
road, and before we enter upon some new scene 
full of its own trials and perils, of gazing back 
upon the path strewn here and there with admoni- 
tions and experiences, and stretching far back into 
the purple horizon of our youth, and of gathering 
strength, as we take breath for nobler motives and 
purer aspirations to animate us as we ascend 
higher and higher on our homeward road to 
heaven. Such opportunities let no man neglect 
There are voices which are heard in solitude only. 
They grow faint and inaudible as we enter into 
the world. We can scarcely then persuade our- 
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selves of their existence. It is the noisy, busy 
blaze of noon quenching the beauty and the glory, 
and shutting out the silent voices of the starry 
night. The soul of man needs at times the brac- 
ing atmosphere of solitude, if it would put forth 
its healthiest and most vigorous growth. It was 
only when Jacob was left alone that an angel 
wrestled with him until the breaking of the day. 
Let us too at times be in spirit, if not in body, 
alone. Thoughts come to us then from Heaven, 
we know not how. Grasp them and let them not 
go : wrestle with them till they too leave their 
blessing behind them. 

What a grace there is in all things to win 
us, nay, sometimes to force us into meditation ! 
Times of joy, times of sorrow, times of doubt, 
times of fear, times of hope, times of love, the 
great epochs also in life, our entering, our leav- 
ing school, our introduction to the university, our 
commencement of life's active duties, day and 
society even, as well as solitude and night, the 
evening and the morning, all in their turn, with 
varying power, would constrain us to thoughtful- 
ness. We lose, no doubt, from our habits of 
life much of the sacred influence of outward 
nature. The renewed miracle of creation as every 
morning it dawns afresh upon the world, is for 
the most part unseen and unnoticed. 
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And yet it is not always thus. Some of you 
have watched all night long with feverish anxiety 
by the bed of sickness, have moistened the 
parched lips and wiped the cold sweat from the 
brow, have trembled as you saw life's lamp flicker 
in its socket, and then when a gleam of fitful 
slumber has at last fallen upon the sufferer, sug- 
gesting a faint hope of possible relief, you have 
stolen forth for a few moments into the freshness 
of the morning air, and seen perhaps the cold 
gray dawn first creep upwards into the sky, and 
then gradually under the opening eyelids of the 
mom you have seen all nature wake up into life 
and light and beauty, in bright and startling con- 
trast with the images of pain and wasting and 
disease within. Saddened and pained you may 
have been at the time by the contrast ; and yet a 
spring of joy wells up within your heart. You 
feel a sure trust that He who thus renews the 
earth with beauty must be a loving Father, and 
that He will in some way, in His own good time, 
work out a blessing from your sorrow. " Heavi- 
" ness may endure for a night, but joy cometh in 
" the morning." You feel the general truth, leaving 
with cheerful confidence its particular manifesta- 
tion to God. 

But such morning watch is rare, nor is such 
the form of admonition which our souls usually 
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require. It is, as with Isaac, in the calm silence 
of evening or in the deep quiet of the starry night 
that the heart is best attuned to meditation and 
holier thought. As we stand under the dome of 
the nocturnal sky, and trace therein the mighty 
diagrams of God inscribed with a finger of fire, 
world behind world in infinite succession retiring 
into the boundless realms of space, the soul is 
solemnised into accord with the mysterious silence, 
and mounts upwards on the wings of reverence 
and love. Such moments of inspiration thrill the 
heart and transfigure the whole being. Happy 
he who on his descent from this holy mount has 
grace to bear with him the traces of his divine 
communion into the daily actions of common life, 
and thus to elevate and spiritualise his course on 
earth by thoughts and motives fresh from heaven. 
But we are not left to such chance occasions as 
these. God calls us often to meditation in the 
ordinary course of His Providence. It ♦is true 
indeed of all, of us as well as of you, that " the 
" world is too much with us :" that not only the 
pleasures and amusements, the cares and anxieties, 
but even the ordinary occupations of life unduly 
engross our thoughts, and that it is often accident 
alone that, like the angel's hand, troubles the 
stagnant waters of our consciousness, and wakes 
into life their healing powers. Times of sorrow — 
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and who can hope to escape them ? and who, 
when the bitterness of their tyranny is overpast, 
would even wish to have escaped them ? how full 
of blessing are they ! They startle us into 
thought : they lead us into meditation : they 
discipline our faculties : they rouse them into new 
life. A reverse of fortune seems to lay us low; 
it but fills the soul with fresh manliness and 
vigour. Bitter disappointment seems to repulse 
us — it but points out our error, and stimulates us 
to greater and more successful exertion. We lose 
for a time the companionship of a soul dearer to 
us than our own life — its virtue has passed into our 
own souls ; our temper is sweetened, our disposi- 
tion made more gentle, our charity is enlarged, 
our faith strengthened, our hope more sustained, 
our love to God becomes deeper and fuller, our 
thoughts of heaven, wherein our store is now 
growing, more tender, more lively, more real, more 
true. 

Times of joy, times of unlooked-for success — 
shall not these also pay their tribute to meditation? 
Some kindred soul is made one with us : our first- 
born child salutes us with his first smile of recog- 
nition : our latest born makes the house ring with 
the silver sweetness of her prattle ; or in earlier 
life the talents which God has entrusted us with, 
though as yet immature and still needing long 
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and careful cultivation, have already borne their 
first blossom, thus holding out a promise that 
must not be disappointed ; or a year or two later, 
have won for us a name that will henceforward 
be an object of respect among the young men 
that be our fellows. Ye to whom such joys, such 
sorrows have brought with them the gravest re- 
sponsibility, know that for all these things God 
requires an acknowledgment. He requires that 
you should meditate on their value, on the duties 
they entail, on the sacrifices they demand. You 
are no longer your own, you have in another sense 
than the highest one, been bought with a price. 
That child is an heir of immortality — it must be 
educated as such : those talents are a trust of 
which you must render an account : that name is 
inscribed on an escutcheon on which no rust must 
gather, and which no stain of dishonour must 
pollute. 

But in our days we have been called to more 
anxious meditation. Within the last few years 
the minds of men have been violently shaken. 
Doubts have arisen and been openly expressed 
respecting all that hitherto have been regarded 
as firmly and securely established. The pillars 
of the State have to some degree shifted their 
foundation, and higher and nobler views of policy 
have shed their light upon men's deliberations. 
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But the agitation has gone deeper still. In 
things divine as well as in things human, there 
has been a troubling of the waters. Old established 
opinions have been freely and openly questioned. 
The discoveries of modem science have been 
supposed to be adverse to religion ; and the un- 
faithful and the timid who claim to themselves a 
monopoly of the defence of religion, shrink from 
inquiry as though they feared that Christianity 
rested' on such crumbling foundations that to 
touch the fabric must shake it to the ground. 
But, brethren, I trust ye have not so learned 
Christ He who is the way, the truth, and the 
life, would have you love truth, above all things, 
else you cannot love Him. Be not scared away 
from inquiry by this or that man's authority. 
Live not on the dead husks of other men's 
opinions. Search the Scriptures with a sincere 
and honest heart, and you may rest with confi- 
dence on the promise of Him that cannot lie, 
that He who is the Spirit of truth will guide you 
into all truth. " Meditate on these things." 

" Isaac went out to meditate in the field at 
the eventide." At first sight this might seem to 
be the very last text which a preacher would 
choose from which to address a body like your- 
selves. The time of evening which from that 
peculiar melancholy charm which attends it seems 
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to WOO US by a right of its own to thoughtfulness 
and meditation, is the very time in which you are 
precluded from following the patriarch's example. 
Nor even at any time is it often in your power to 
meditate alone. The main purpose in fact for 
which you are sent here is that as a rule^ you 
should not be alone. You are sent here to mingle 
with companions of various ages that you may 
learn a lesson of good from each. From your 
elder companions it is hoped that you will learn 
lessons of manliness, truthfulness, uprightness, 
self-control ; a healthy love of all those exercises 
both of mind and body which will enable you the 
better to render unto God the reasonable sacrifice 
of all your faculties, and that evenness of temper 
and outward courtesy of manner which testify to 
the well-balanced mind within : among your 
equals in age and strength you may learn mutual 
forbearance and respect, and be gradually un- 
taught perhaps by rough experience, that selfish- 
ness which the indulgence of home but too often 
creates. And towards those that are even 
younger than yourselves we pray, as well as hope, 
that you may learn the reverence due to their 
youth ; so that in their presence at least no pro- 
fane or unclean word may ever be breathed from 
your lips, no gesture of impurity ever be mingled 
with your acts. To be much alone, then, would 
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able servants, thus utterly failed in doing that 
which was your duty to do. 

But I trust that it is far otherwise with many, 
and that even while I now speak, many of you 
feel within you, though with all meekness and 
humility, the answer of a good conscience towards 
God; the assurance that whether your stay here 
has been long or short, whether your position 
among your companions is high or low, you have 
done your best to uphold and maintain by your 
own conduct the high character of this noble 
institution ; that you have manfully, if not always 
successfully, resisted every temptation to evil ; that 
you have fought boldly for the right, and reso- 
lutely confronted what was wrong ; and that, if 
led astray but happily by God's grace turned back 
from your error, you have striven in your turn to 
strengthen your brethren. 

Some of you are about to leave us soon, and 
this is the last time in which I, at least, shall be 
permitted to address those amongst you. One 
thing would I desire of you connected with this 
subject It will be a good work for those who 
have failed in their duty hitherto — it may be a 
crown of rejoicing for those of you who have 
already laboured to do good here in your genera- 
tion. What I would allude to has been partially 
attempted already, and may have been more 

X 
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successfully carried out than I could venture to 
hope. But it is neither so universal as it should 
be, nor has its success been complete. Let the 
close of the evening in each house be kept holy. 
For a certain definite time let there be no noise 
heard among you. Let each room for that time 
be safe from all intrusion. Let an opportunity, at 
least, be given for uninterrupted meditation and 
prayer. Let it be known and felt that you arc 
resolved to enforce this ; and let no excuse be 
pleaded for the transgression of this rule that 
would not avail for the interruption of our devo- 
tion here. This one thing do I desire of you, and 
though I speak not from authority, I feel sure that 
all who love the well-being of this place would 
desire it of you also. And when you leave this 
place, should you have established this rule as 
far as in you lies, I feel sure that there is no 
one thing to which you would hereafter look 
back with greater thankfulness to God for having 
been permitted to do His work here, than the 
having thus secured, as by a law for ever, for your 
companions and successors here the privilege of 
meditating, however briefly, at eventide ; of un- 
interrupted communion, after all the dangers and 
trials and temptations of the day, of uninterrupted 
communion, if only for a few short minutes, with 
their God and Father in heaven. 



XXI. 
TARRY THOU THE LORD'S LEISURE. 

" O tarry thou the Lord's leisure." — Ps. xxvii. 1 6. 

Prayer Book Version, 

How distasteful often, to man's impatience is the 
precept these words convey! And yet how 
soothing and full of comfort are they to thos** 
who receive them aright ! For do not they 
encourage even whilst they admonish us? Do 
they not remind us that in all our griefs and 
troubles the Lord is in truth caring for us, even 
while we think it not ? that in the wide sphere of 
His fatherly government He has not left us un- 
thought for or disregarded, that though He seeth 
not and judgeth not as man judgeth and seeth, 
yet will He in His own good time cause all 
things to work together for our good ? Too often, 
indeed, in our impatience do we imagine that 
God maketh as though He heard us not. Forget- 
ful, perhaps, how often we have already been 
succoured, we doubt His mercy and distrust His 
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loving-kindness, and narrowing our view to our 
own individual distresses and sorrows, we miss 
the lesson taught us by the universal voice of 
nature, and displayed with vivid brightness in the 
revealed records of God's will, that the gradous 
purposes of His providence cannot fail to be per- 
formed whejn the fulness of time is come. Do not, 
then, these soothing words, with the promise 
which they imply, bring comfort to the drooping 
heart, and as by a subtle presence elevate the 
desponding mind with that faith in God's good- 
ness which, no less than her sister charity, 
" beareth all things, believeth all things, hopeth 
" all things, endureth all things " ? 

" O tarry thou the Lord's leisure." The 
words may have a wider meaning than the 
thought which prompted them. They may give 
confidence to the mind, as well as bring comfort 
to the heart They may nerve to exertion, as 
well as reconcile us to endurance. They may 
teach us that God ever works by slow and sure 
steps ; that no haste is ever visible even in the 
mightier operations of His external providence: 
that what man would confine to days, God has 
extended over epochs ; and thus encouraged by 
what He sees to be the character of the divine 
workmanship from the beginning of the creation 
even until now, the enthusiastic lover of his fellow- 
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men may behold undaunted the slow and partial 
success attending upon all his benevolent endea- 
vours, " nor bate one jot of heart or hope " but 
that God will bring every good thing to a suc- 
cessful issue in His own good time. This loving 
trust in God, this patient looking forward to long- 
delayed results, this dutiful recognition of the 
character of His work, is the surest test of God's 
true children, and there is no brighter page in 
human history than that which records some 
noble manifestation of this feeling, whether in 
him, for example, who in the days of our fathers, 
after long and patient toil in breaking the fetters 
of the hitherto unpitied slave, was at last enabled 
to depart in peace, for his eyes had seen God*s 
salvation : or in him, " the Christian hero " of the 
age just past, who amid all the demoralising 
horrors of a national mutiny, forgot not that he 
was Christ's soldier and servant even to his life's 
end, and whose dying words to his son, when 
about to receive his last sigh, are instinct with 
the grace of God's Spirit ; " For forty years I 
" have been preparing for this day : Death is 
" to me a blessing." 

But these are rare exceptions, this lifelong 
unimpatient endurance of a Havelock or a 
Wilberforce. It is man's short-sighted impatience 
and the leisure of God's providence, this is the 
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Strong and striking contrast which usually presents 
Itself. For instance, for a succession of almost 
countless ages had the hand of the Almighty 
been gradually preparing this beautiful earth for 
the abode and delight of man ; and the tyt of 
the philosopher, as upborne on the wings of 
science, he travels back in thought through the 
various epochs of existence, sees " system after 
" system of organic life starting up in glorious and 
" all but infinite variety and beauty, on the chang- 
" ing earth," until still earlier and nearer the birth 
of time, he beholds this globe a glowing ocean of 
fire, perhaps, or a nebulous aggregate of atoms, 
destitute of all organic life, a huge chaos " without 
" form and void ; " and his heart swells with delight 
at the magnificent spectacle of the gradual evolu- 
tion of order and beauty, out of a rude and un- 
digested confusion, of life and light and joy out 
of desolation and nothingness. But short-sighted 
ignorance knows not this lesson, it tarries not the 
Lord's leisure, and misinterpreting with dogmatic 
impatience the records of revelation, it hastens to 
form conclusions unsupported by any argument 
of reason, and shortens to the standard of its own 
hastiness the long and slow development of the 
works of the Almighty. Nor are its views of 
the future unlike those which regard the past 
The limit of a few thousand years seems to it 
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sufficient for the existence of a world on which 
its Creator has, so to speak, lavished for ages 
upon ages His forethought and care, and before 
but a slight and almost inappreciable portion has 
elapsed of one of those mighty cycles of astronomy 
during which this earth is revolving in due subor- 
dination to its central source of light and life, in 
a path whose immensity the imagination of no 
created being perhaps can grapple with, man's 
impatience would sweep this globe back into the 
nothingness from whence it has so slowly emerged, 
and thus mercilessly undo in a few centuries the 
elaborate workmanship of countless millions of 
years. 

But upon this misconception of God's dealings 
in the material universe it is not important for us 
at present to dwell. Before, however, we descend 
to those considerations which in reference to this 
subject more especially concern our conduct as 
individuals, we may briefly advert to the same 
spirit of impatience as manifesting itself in regard 
both to the temporal and spiritual interests of 
society. Civil or religious oppression, for example, 
naturally rouses into strong antagonism all the 
noblest and most self-denying energies of our 
nature ; and our hearts burn within us when we 
hear of some long-suffering people, whose sehse of 
wrong had been smouldering in their breast for 
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years, bursting at last the chains which had so 
long enthralled them, and stepping forth, as it 
were, from the shades of the prison-house into the 
life and dignity of free-bom men ; or again, " rising 
" from the slumber of ages, breaking the spell by 
" which they had so long been bound, and winnii? 
" for themselves that unity of political existence 
" which for centuries had been denied them." But 
that joy would in either case have been brief, that 
sympathy would have been now quenched, if they 
over whose newly-acquired freedom and independ- 
ence we had rejoiced, had proved by their misuse of 
the very liberty or unity which they had gained, that 
they knew not what manner of spirit they were 
of, that they had not, indeed, " tarried the Lord's 
" leisure." He prepares both men and nations for 
His purposes by gradual development ; the more 
noble the object the more careful is the prepara- 
tion ; and when the fulness of His time is come, 
and not till then, His purpose is accomplished 
fully, irreversibly, and for ever. 

But we must "tarry the Lord's leisure" in 
small things as well as in great, in individuals as 
well as in peoples, in the microcosm of man as 
well as in the globe which he inhabits, in the 
development of the powers and energies of the 
individual human body, in the cultivation of the 
individual mind, in the saving of the individual 
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soul. What a range of duty here for our im- 
patience ! and how difficult to assign at all times 
its exact limits and occasions ! See how the boy, 
as soon as ever he passes forth from out that state 
of innocent childhood, in which every action has a 
grace, every movement a charm, making " such a 
" vision to the sight, as fills a father's eyes with 
** light," see how eagerly he begins to anticipate 
the advancement of riper years, and how often we 
ourselves, forgetful perhaps how far and in what 
sense a childlike spirit is indispensable in those 
who would seek to enter into the kingdom of God, 
unthinkingly encourage in our children that affec- 
tation of manliness which loses all the proper 
graces of youth without securing that real eleva- 
tion of tone and spirit which we are entitled to 
look for in the increased responsibility of later life. 
Tarry ye rather the Lord's leisure. You have 
ceased, indeed, to be children. Put away, there- 
fore, childish things — ^the folly, the thoughtlessness, 
the love of trifles, the capricious pettish character 
of childhood ; but lose not its guilelessness, its 
openness, its docility, simplicity, its humility, the 
bloom of its purity. You will dearly purchase by 
the loss of these any premature assumption of 
boldness and of false independence. But above 
all, barter not, I conjure you, either for mind or 
body, barter not your innocence for the knowledge 
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of evil. Too soon, too soon will that knowledge 
come to all : let no one dare to anticipate it 
" Tarry the Lord's leisure." Mind and body 
are both given you to be developed, but neither 
with eager impatience nor undue preference of the 
one over the other. Either may be stimulated to 
the injury of the other, and to the loss of that 
even balance of powers which constitutes the per- 
fection of human nature. The intellect may be 
cultivated to the sickliness of the body ; and the 
body may be strengthened even up to the power 
of the practised athlete, but to the wasting of the 
due vigour of the mind. Each excess has its 
danger, and he who, consciously or unconsciously, 
is guilty of either will be sure, sooner or later, to 
reap the evil harvest he has sown. Cultivate, then, 
with due care the powers of both, but the lower 
always in due subordination to the nobler and the 
higher ; and thus gradually as your faculties ex- 
pand will you advance onwards to the develop- 
ment of those still higher powers of soul and spirit 
by which we no longer have contact with things 
of the earth, but are elevated into solemn com- 
munion with Him in whose image we were created. 
But if the words of our text are to be. employed 
as a caution, how much more necessary are they 
for ourselves than for you, and not for us only, 
but for all whose position renders them more 
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actively anxious for others' welfare than even for 
their own. The father who is ever living over 
his own life in the advancing life of his children, 
and would fain remove those stumbling-blocks 
from their path which he had formerly met with 
in his own, how anxiously does he watch for the 
unfolding of those powers in their minds, which 
he may either have cultivated with some success 
in his own case, or which he may be tempted to 
set a higher value upon, from the very fact of 
their unsuccessful, or at least imperfect, develop- 
ment in himself; how eagerly would he draw 
them forth, and what anxious care and attention 
does he desire to bestow upon their cultivation ; 
how even the very intensity of his affection 
renders him exacting and impatient, and unwilling 
to wait for that slower evolution of the faculties 
which is perhaps the very law of their being ! 
For such an one the caution would mean, that he 
venture not to put forward by too rapid excite- 
ment a feebler and unwilling growth, but that he 
imitate the character of the Lord's own working, 
and only by gradual, though constant endeavours, 
line by line, precept by precept, here a little and 
there a little, seek to achieve a far more certain, 
though slower progress. The preacher too, on 
whose mind is strongly impressed the all-import- 
ant, nay, the awful character of the high office 
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with which he has been entrusted, and who has 
set his heart upon working the conviction of some 
truth into the minds of his hearers, and who, with 
the fervour of an Apostle and the utmost strength 
of that eloquence with which God has gifted 
him, would seek to win the souls of his hearers 
unto Christ, and to present that flock which he 
has been appointed to g^ard, pure and spotless 
before the Lord, how often is he tempted, in the 
impatience so natural to the very fervour of his 
character, to complain that he has called, and men 
have refused, he has stretched out his hand, and 
no man has regarded, forgetful perhaps how often 
even those whose lips were touched with hallowed 
fire gave utterance to the same complaint, who 
too it was that wept over impenitent Jerusalem, 
impenitent to the last, and that He who spake as 
never man spake yet often spake in vain ! Oh ! 
even in the individual communing of heart with 
heart, in the earnest and loving expostulation 
of one humble Christian spirit with his erring 
brother, what Christian minister, even though he 
be only of Nature's own ordination, has not felt 
that he must not hurry God's work, that, at times, 
he must not be over-hasty even to speak — as if 
God did not manifest Himself by our silent feel- 
ing, and make His love felt through ours! Yes, 
even in the very details of our spiritual inter- 
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course with others, we must not be impatient 
for immediate results, we must often watch as it 
were, till the spirit of God comes down to trouble 
the waters, we must wait till the precious oppor- 
tunity presents itself, we must " tarry the Lord's 
" leisure." 

But is the caution not applicable also to the 
relation which exists between us and yourselves ? 
It might seem, indeed, at first sight as if it were 
scarcely ever thus, and that our only difficulty lay 
in stimulating your energies sufficiently, and in 
rousing you to take in hand vigorously and ear- 
nestly the work that lies before you. This is by 
no means, however, an exhaustive view of the 
subject. 

In our natural anxiety to discharge our duty 
fully and conscientiously towards both yourselves 
and those who have entrusted you to our care, we 
are often induced to apply too uniform a standard 
in our requirements at your hands, and it will 
sometimes happen that we are quite ignorant of 
the special difficulties which occur in particular 
instances. I know not, indeed, a more distressing 
case than that of a boy who, endowed with but 
moderate, perhaps indeed very inferior talents, 
and thereby excluded from the stimulus which 
emulation supplies to others, has nothing but a 
weak sense of duty, which his continued want of 
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success gradually renders still weaker, to excite 
him to the patient performance of his daily round 
of distasteful work. No doubt, even to such a 
boy the daily employment and the routine of 
discipline are not without advantage. But it will 
be encouragement to him to think, let us remem- 
ber, that we are aware of his difficulties, and 
appreciate even the faint efforts, which under his 
manifold disadvantages he is enabled to make ; 
and it will be encouragement to us also to bear in 
mind that in this varied world of His, the Lord 
hath need even of the dull and backward, that the 
seed which we have lovingly and patiently sown 
in their minds and in their hearts is not necessarily 
barren and unfruitful, though the harvest may be 
late ; but that, if we " tarry the Lord's leisure," the 
bread which we cast upon the waters will be sure 
to be found even after many days. ** He that 
" observeth the wind," saith the wise man, " shall 
" not sow, and he that regardeth the clouds shall 
" not reap." To both the teacher and the taught 
would I say, Let no imaginary or even real diffi- 
culties alarm us. These will ever retire before the 
patient and the persevering. God gives some one 
pound only to occupy, while he entrusts others 
with ten. But He requires not the usury of the 
ten from the occupier of the one. He is no 
austere master, nor exacts aught that is unjust • 
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but He does require that what thy hand findeth 
to do, thou shouldst do it with all thy might To 
the teacher would I say, therefore, and what I say 
unto you I say also unto myself: Be considerate, 
be discriminating, be gentle, be patient, be cheerful, 
be kind. The soil that is given thee to sow thy 
seed in is, like the world itself, not uniform in its 
character. Part is thorny, rocky, and hard ; part 
only is good ground. But, to change slightly the 
words of the wise preacher, In the good soil sow 
thy seed, and in the thorny and hard " withhold not 
" thine hand ; for thou knowest not whether shall 
" prosper, either this or that, or whether they both 
" shall alike be good." 

With one word of caution to ourselves I would 
conclude. It is just possible perhaps that the 
dulness and inaptitude we so often think we have 
cause to complain of may be due to our own want 
of discrimination. And the possibility of this 
should make us very careful. We limit ourselves 
sometimes too closely to the views which our own 
partial province of instruction presents to us ; and 
^ if the mind grows not in the direction to which 

our attention is confined, we are too apt to think 
5' It is incapable of any other expansion. But know- 

^ ledge is many-sided. Hear a parable. 

' One of the most distinguished naturalists and 

5' philosophers of the present day, in a remarkable 
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book on the fertilisation of certain plants, seems to 
have been so impressed by the analogy of natural 
things to human, that he is often driven to explain 
the contrivances in the former by terms borrowed 
from the nomenclature of the latter. The idea of 
special use as the controlling principle of construc- 
tion is so strong in his mind that he has absolute 
faith that in this lies the ultimate explanation of 
every detail of structure. On one occasion, after 
much previous puzzling about the peculiar mechan- 
ism in some flower, he at last discovers it, and says 
that the strange position of a certain organ ought 
to have shown him that tlure was the place for 
experiment ! " I ought to have scorned the notion," 
he adds, " that this organ was there placed for no 
" good purpose. I neglected this plain guide, and 
" for a long time completely failed to understand 
" the flower." Are we always alive to the individu- 
alities of those with whom we have to deal ? Do 
we always interest ourselves about the peculiar 
mechanism of their minds? Do we, with the 
naturalist, never thus fail to understand the flower? 
and are we always, when we do fail, quite free 
from blame for our neglect ? 
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LIBERTY. 

" I will walk at liberty."— Ps. cxix. 45. 

At liberty ! The very word has music in it. 
How full of suggestion of all that is bright and 
cheerful ! To the captive Apostle it speaks of 
the bursting of chains, the angel deliverer, the 
restoration to friends, the recovered power of pro- 
claiming to the people the glad tidings of the 
gospel of Christ; to the sick man, to King 
Hezekiah, when he had turned his face to the wall 
and wept sore, relief from pain, delivery from 
death, the sweet sensation of recovered health 
and strength ; to the nation roused at last to 
make a vigorous effort and throw off the long- 
worn fetters of despotism and superstition it 
speaks of the power to lift the head once more 
in conscious majesty to heaven, and to feel that 
now at length a noble future may be connected 
with a glorious past ; to the zealous opponent of 
some doctrine or practice in the society to which 
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he belongs, when with a convulsive effort he has 
suddenly freed himself from trammels which 
galled him into spiritual frenzy, it speaks of 
ministrations of higher thought, and deeper feel- 
ing, of a warmer outpouring of the soul in prayer, 
and a doctrinal fervour of devotion hitherto long 
unexperienced. To all such, the very word seems 
dearer than life itself, the only thing* almost fa 
which life is valuable, the one single atmosphere 
in which the breath of life can be inhaled witii 
pleasure. But who in fact has not in his though 
some dream of future liberty,some fondly-cherished 
anticipation of a time when a light shall shine 
upon him, and the chains fall off from his hands^ 
and the tyranny of circumstances be overpast, 
and he shall walk forth free to speak and think 
and act, without either leave to ask or account to 
render ? And yet what advantageth freedom if 
we know not how to use it? If Peter, when 
released, had been minded to obey a former in- 
junction that he should speak henceforth to no 
man in the name of Jesus, mankind would have 
lost little by his detention in prison ; if freedom 
from pain allows the sick man only to recur to 
his former excesses, better would it have been for 
him if the healing hand had been withheld • if 
the separatist in religion only sets up afterwards 
some exclusive doctrine, some party shibboleth to 
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divide one Christian from another, and withhold 
from others the freedom he has sacrificed so much 
to gain for himself, he will bring discredit upon a 
sacred principle, and place a fresh argument in 
the mouth of the illiberal and narrow-hearted ; if 
the nation which has suddenly broken off its 
chains knows not how to use the liberty it has 
regained ; if thoughts of vengeance and retaliation 
or even of political triumph occupy the minds 
which should be engaged in careful forethought 
for the future well-being of the state under its new 
conditions ; if political revolution stir up only 
feelings of ambition in some, of selfish rapacity in 
others, of reckless love of change in most ; why 
then, far better would it have been that the one 
evil spirit had never been cast out, if it is only to 
be replaced by other spirits even more wicked and 
violent than itself. The true use of freedom 
requires in every case, either for the individual or 
for the nation, moderation, thoughtfulness, self- 
restraint, respect for the feelings of others, definite 
conceptions of duty, and a deep and adequate 
sense of responsibility. Without these liberty is 
simply suicidal ; with them, and just in propor- 
tion to the firmness of its hold on these principles, 
it grows ever more and more unto perfection. 

There are many thoughts which at first sight 
seem antagonistic, and yet in truth are merely 
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complementary of each other, and justly blenil 
into one harmonious whole. Thus freedom and 
law are each necessary to the existence of tbt 
other : where there is no freedom there is no law, 
and where there is no law it is equally true tluit I 
there can be no freedom. The mixture of ftc 
two ennobles both. Freedom dissevered froffl 
Law becomes licentiousness, which genderdi 
again to bondage. Law dissociated from freedom, 
becomes merely another name for oppression and 
cruelty. Nay, the power and glory of all creature 
and of all matter from the ministering of the 
archangel to the labour of the insect, from the 
poising of the planets to the gravitation of a grain 
of dust, seems to consist in their restricted liberty, 
in the limit placed upon thqir freedom. The 
winds and the waves, wantoning in their violence 
and their strength, are the very image of liberty, 
and yet, though we know not perhaps the whole 
of the laws by which they are controlled, how 
certain are their bounds ! The rush of the comet 
obeys to a hand's breadth the law of its period, 
and its glory and beauty are due less to its mag- 
nificent splendour in the heavens than to our 
sense of the accuracy with which it renders its 
obedience to the unseen power which animates 
and yet controls the universe. And thus, too, in 
the familiar forms of insect life, who is there that 
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feels not that the fluttering denizen of the air 
with all its beauty and careless freedom yields 
immeasurably in nobleness to the soberer type of 
forethought? who in unconscious submission to 
controlling law plies his daily task and labour of 
love, and works his cunning cell with more than 
human skill, and shapes his waxen walls with 
mathematical precision ? Such is the elevating 
power in living creatures of a noble restraint, a 
restraint which cramps no energy, but by superior 
direction heightens the force of every function and 
concentrates its strength. Such is it also generally 
in man, and such should you early learn is it 
especially with you. 

" I will walk at liberty." Such, if your 
memory will carry you back, was no doubt often 
the thought which in early boyhood tinged with 
brightness your anticipation of your school-life 
here. You have felt, especially perhaps just 
before the close of your earlier probation, the 
irksomeness of restraints only adapted as you 
thought for less independent spirits than your 
own, ,and looked forward with eagerness to a 
scene of freer action and less immediate personal 
control. But nobler thoughts came with growing 
years. The time of freedom came, .but a sense 
of increased responsibility came with it. You 
felt your liberty, but you felt also restrictions 
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growing up by the side of it, which you had 
overlooked before. You felt a restraint imposed 
upon you by the laws of courtesy, by g^ood feeling, 
by love to your parents, by respect to those in 
authority, by a sense of what was due to yoor 
own position and character, and behold a marvel- 
lous thing, your chief subject of rejoicing was that 
your freedom — ^the freedom which you had looked 
forward to so long, and with far other hopes 
— gave you the power to do voluntarily much 
that you were constrained to do before. You aic 
free, and yet you recognise something still better 
than freedom, the dignity of a noble self-restraint 
But if this be true now, will it not be still truer 
hereafter? In a few weeks the places of many 
of you that are here now will know you no more. 
You will have been transplanted into a still 
larger sphere of growth, and new thoughts and 
feelings and aspirations will possess you. Yoa 
are naturally looking forward to greater liberty of 
thought and speech and action. Restrictions 
here, necessarily imposed, will fall off from you, 
you will have outgrown their necessity, but a finer 
constraint will be upon you, less and less visible, 
indeed, but not the less real. A presence will be 
with you, no less than now, to over-arch and vault 
your life ; and happy will you be if you voluntarily 
abide under its shadow. A natural piety will 
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connect your future with your present life, and as 
the voice of a friend will often strike a deeper 
chord in our heart, when it rings only in the 
chambers of our memory and we know that we 
shall hear its living accents no more, so will it 
be with you when you have left this place ; you 
will hang upon some utterance to which distance 
in time and place shall itself give peculiar force, 
you will recall perhaps in time of temptation the 
voice of warning uttered long ago, and when the 
speaker shall have himself forgotten it, you will 
hear a word behind you, saying, " This is the way, 
" walk ye in it, when ye turn to the right hand, 
" and when ye turn to the left." But assuredly you 
will: bear with you a sense of what is due to all 
your associations with this place, to the friends 
you leave behind you, to the expectations you 
have raised, to the School itself to which you 
belong. Others may riot in their newly-acquired 
freedom, and, by the very force of reaction, plunge 
into excesses against which their past life has 
neither forewarned nor forearmed them ; but you, 
we trust, will throw a grace around your liberty 
by your self-imposed moderation, and will reflect 
back a lustre on the habits of self-restraint in 
which you have been nurtured here. The thought 
of what your little country here, which will so 
soon send you forth from under her protection, 
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will expect and require of you, will be yoor safi^ 
g^ard in many a danger ; we fear no stain opoci 
your character, no remissness in your zeal, do 
shirking of the good work that is to be dene, as 
long as one of your heart's first wishes shall be to 
add another name to the list of our great and good 
men, and your strongest fear to raise the slightest 
shadow of a blush on the face of one single bdng 
to whom the glory of this great place is dear. 

But the part you will be called upon to {day 
in life is not bounded by your sphere of actioo 
here, nor by the yet wider field w^hich will fie 
open to many of you socml May we not look 
forward still farther ? In a few years more, at the 
latest, you will be launched on the bfoad ocean of 
the world, and the blue sea lau^^iing in the sun- 
shine under the summer cliffs difiers not mofe 
from the Atlantic thundering on some iron-bound 
coast under the lash of the winter's storm, than 
your present calm life, scarce rufiied by a breeze, 
from the tempestuous scene of spiritual conflict in 
which you may be destined to sliuggle ; and then 
will be seen what your training here has done for 
you ; then at last you will walk in liberty — lull 
liberty then of thought, of speech and of action — 
but liberty with its momentous, it may be £ital, 
choice of right and wrong. But your success ot 
defeat hereafter in the great battle between good 
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and evil, your safe voyage through life or your 
disastrous shipwreck will mainly depend on the 
wisdom or folly of your conduct in early life, even 
your present daily acts, and the daily habits you 
are acquiring even now. The mighty stream, as 
it rolls on its flood of waters to mingle with the 
ocean, is not more clearly marked by the character 
of its affluents that have mingled with its tide, 
than the future course of your life will betray the 
various influences brought to bear upon it by each 
obligation fulfilled, each present duty now neglected. 
The law of Nature is inexorable. The repeated 
choice of good or evil early, even in smaller matters, 
gradually determines the character, and the liberty 
of after-life ends only in a foregone conclusion. 

But man's liberty is twofold. There is a 
liberty from without, freedom from all outward 
check or control, and it is this of which I have 
hitherto been speaking ; and there is a liberty also 
from within. This is the liberty without which all 
other liberty is valueless ; thought, speech, and 
action may be all free ; but if the soul itself be 
not free also, we shall still, whatever we may be 
in name, be but slaves in deed and in truth. The 
text ascends with us to this higher thought. " I 
" will walk in liberty, for I seek thy command- 
" ments." This is the very keynote to the music 
of heaven. God's will acting upon our will ; the 
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Spirit of Christ subduing and assimilating our 
spirit to itself, this alone is true liberty, this is 
taking captivity captive and bursting the bonds of 
the soul in sunder. " He that hath my command- 
" ments and keepeth them, he it is that loveth me : 
" and he that loveth me shall be loved of my 
" Father." Such service is indeed perfect freedom. 

It is, then, the victory over self, the victory 
over our evil passions in obedience to God's will, 
that must be the aim and object of our lives. 
Would we know the way wherein we are to walk, 
then must we follow Him who is the way, the 
truth, and the life. He it is alone that shall 
enable us to walk in liberty ; for " If ye continue 
" in my word," He says, " then are ye my disciples 
" indeed ; and ye shall know the truth, and the 
" truth shall make you free " — free from sin and 
free from death ; free from sin now by the spirit 
of truth, and free hereafter from death by the 
spirit of life. 

So did I once stand by the side of a grave, 
committing the body of some poor brother to the 
ground, ashes to ashes, dust to dust, and even 
whilst I uttered the solemn words that tell us of 
man's uncertain state, " In the midst of life we are 
" in death," there gushed forth from the boughs of 
a neighbouring tree the full vernal song of some 
happy bird, which knew nothing of death ; but 
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with a full stream of unceasing melody drowned 
the human voice and its notes of sorrow, ravishing 
the ear with its own story of life and joy, till at 
last I came to fancy that the whole was an 
allegory, meant to teach the sorrowing mourners 
that the converse to the complaint of the Psalmist 
was true also, and that in the midst of death we 
are in life, that joy is the natural close neighbour 
to sorrow, that the prison of the grave is but the 
gate to freedom, and that when we walk through 
the valley of the shadow of death, then, then at 
last most truly, but then only, because then also 
in most thorough and intimate communion with 
the constraining will of God, the Christian may 
utter the cry of the Apostle, " O death, where is thy 
" sting? O grave, where is thy victory?" I have 
fought the good fight ; I have overcome the world. 
Free from sin by the blood of my Saviour, free 
from death by His victory on the cross, I will 
walk no longer indeed on earth but in heaven, I 
will walk henceforth in liberty, in the glorious 
liberty of the sons of God. 



THE END. 



Printed ^ R & R. Clark. Edinburgh. 
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